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THE MOVEMENTS OF PLANTS. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The chief object of the present work is to describe 
and connect together several large classes of move- 
ment, common to almost all plants. The most widely 
prevalent movement is essentially of the same natnre 
as that of the stem of a climbing plant, which bends 
successively to all points of the compass, so that the 
tip revolves. This movement has been called by 
Sachs “revolving nutation;” but we have found it 
much more convenient to use the terms circumnutation 
and circummUate. As we shall have to say much 
about this movement, it will be useful here briefly to 
describe its nature. If we observe a circumnutating 
stem, which happens at the time to be bent, we will 
say towards the north, it will bo found gradually to 
bend more and more easterly, until it faces the east ; 
and so onwards to the south, then to the west, and 
back again to the north. If the movement had been 
quite regular, the apex would have described a circle, 
or rather, as the stem is always growing upwards, a 
circular spiral. But it generally describes irregular 
elliptical or oval figures; for the apex, after point- 
ing in any one direction, commonly moves back 
to the opposite side, not, however, returning along 
the same line. Afterwards other ‘ irregular ellipses 
or ovals are successively described, with their longer 
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axes directed to different points of the compass. 
Whilst describing such figures, the apex often travels 
in a zigzag line, or makes small subordinate loops or 
triangles. In the case of leaves the ellipses are 
generally narrow. 

Until recently the cause of all such bending move- 
ments was believed to be due to the increased growth 
of the side which becomes for a time convex ; that this 
side does temporarily grow more quickly than the 
concave side has been well established ; but De Vries 
has lately shown that such increased growth follows 
a previously increased stote of turgescence on the 
convex side.* In the case of parts provided with a 
so-called joint, cushion or pulvinus, which consists of 
an aggregate of small cells that have ceased to 
increase in size from a very early age, we meet with 
similar movements; and here, as Pfeflfer has shown t 
and as we shall see in the course of this work, 
the increased turgescence of the cells on opposite 
sides is not followed by increased growth. Wiesner 
denies in eertain cases the accuracy of De Vries’ con- 
clusion about turgescence, and maintains { that the 
inereased extensibility of the cell-walls is the more 
inq)ortant element. That such extensibility must 
accompany increased turgescence in order that the part 
may bend is manifest, and this has been insisted on by 
several botanists ; but in the case of unicellular plante 
it can hardly fail to be the more important element. 
On the whole we may at present conclude that in- 



• Paohs 0ret showed '*Lehr- 
buch,’ &a., 4tU edit. p. 452) the 
intimate connection between tur- 
g(!Scence and growth. For Do 
Vries’ interesting essay, ‘ Wachs- 
thumskriimmungen mehrzclliger 
Orgauo,’ see ’ Bet. Zeitung,’ Deo. 



19, 1879, p. 830. 

t ‘ Die Periodiscbcn Bewegun- 
gen der Blattorgane,’ 187.5. 

; ‘ Untersuchongen Uber den 
Heliotropismus,’ Sitzb. der K. 
Akad. derWisscnschaft. (Vienna), 
Jan. 1880. 
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creased growth, first on one side and then on another, 
is a secondary effect, and that the increased tur- 
gescence of the cells, together with the extensibility 
of their walls, is the primary cause of the movement of 
circumnutation.* 

In the course of the present volume it will be shown 
that apjwrently every growing part of every plant is 
continually circumnutating, though often on a small 
scale. Even the stems of seedlings before they have 
broken through the ground, as well as their buried 
radicles, circumnutate, as far as the pressure of the 
surrounding earth permits. In this universiilly pre- 
sent movement we have the basis or groundwork for 
the acquirement, according to the requirements of the 
plant, of the most diversified movements. Thus, the 
great sweeps made by the stems of twining plants, 
and by the tendrils of other climbers, result from 
a mere increase in the amplitude of the ordinary 
movement of circumnutation. The position which 
young leaves and other organs ultimately assume 
is acquired by the circumnutating movement being 
increased in some one direction. The leaves of 
various plants are said to sleep at night, and it will 
be seen that their blades then assume a vertical 
position through modified circumnutation, in order 
to protect their upper surfaces from being chilled 
through radiation. The movements of various organs 
to the light, which are so general throughout the 
vegetable kingdom, and occasionally from the light, 
or transversely with respect to it, aro all modified 

• 800 Mr. Vino’s excellent dis- Naturkunde in Wiirlemborg,’ 
onssion (‘ Arbeiten des Bot. lusti- 1874, p. 21 1) on the curions more- 
tuts in Wiirzburg,’ B. II. pp. 142, mentis of Spirogyra, a plant eon- 
143, 1878) on this intricate subject. sisting of a single row of oells, are 
Hofmeister’s observations (‘Jah- valuable in relation to this subject, 
leschrifto des Vereins fiir Vaterl. 

B 2 
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forms of circumnutotion ; as again are the equally 
prevalent movements of stems, &c., towards the zenith, 
and of roots towards the centre of the earth. In 
accordance with these conclusions, a considerable diffi- 
culty in the way of evolution is in part removed, for 
it might have been asked, how did all their diversified 
movements for the most different purposes first arise ? 
As the case stands, we know that there is always 
movement in progress, and its amplitude, or direc- 
tion, or both, have only to be modified for the good 
of the plant in relation with internal or external 
stimuli. 

Besides describing the several modified forms of 
circumnutation, some other subjects will be discussed. 
The two which have interested us most are, firstly, the 
fact that with some seedling plants the uppermost 
part alone is sensitive to light, and transmits an infiu- 
ence to the lower part, causing it to bend. If there- 
fore the upper part be wholly protected from light, 
the lower part may be exposed for hours to it, and yet 
does not become in the least bent, although this would 
have occurred quickly if the upper part had been 
excited by light. Secondly, with the radicles of seed- 
lings, the tip is sensitive to various stinmli, espe- 
cially to very slight pressure, and, when thus excited, 
transmits an influence to the upper part, causing it to 
bend from the pressed side. On the other hand, if 
the tip is subjected to the vapour of water proceeding 
from one side, the upper part of the radicle bends 
towards this side. Again it is the tip, as stated by 
Ciesielski, though denied by others, which is sensitive 
to the attraction of gravity, and by transmission causes 
the adjoining parts of the radicle to bend towards the 
centre of the earth. These several cases of the effects 
of contact, other irritants, vapour, light, and the 
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attraction of gravity being transmitted from the ex- 
cited part for some little distance along the organ in 
question, have an important bearing on the theory of 
all such movements. 

Terminology.— K brief explanation of some terms which will 
be used, must here be given. With seedlings, the stem which 
supports the cotyledons (i.e. the organs which represent the first 
leaves) has been called by many botanists the hypocotyledonous 
stem, but for brevity sake we will speak of it merely as the 
hyiHKotyl: the stem immediately above the cotyledons will be 
called the epicolyl or plumule. The radicle can be distinguished 
from the hypocotyl only by the presence of root-hairs and the 
nature of its covering. The meaning of the word circumnu- 
iation has already been explained. Authors speak of positive 
and negative heliotropism,*— that is, the bending of an organ 
to or from the light ; but it is much more convenient to confine 
the word heliotropism to bending towards the light, and to 
designate as apheliotropism bending from the light. There is 
another reason for this change, for writers, as we have 
observed, occasionally drop the adjectives positive and negative, 
and thus introduce confusion into their discussions. Diahelio- 
tropism may express a position more or less transverse to 
the light and induced by it. In like manner positive geotro- 
pism, or bending towards the centre of the earth, will bo 
called by us geotropism ; apogeotropism will mean bending in 
opposition to gravity or from the centre of the earth; and dia- 
geotropitm, a position more or loss transverse to the radins of 
the earth. The words heliotropism and geotropism properly 
mean the act of moving in relation to the light or the earth; 
but in the same manner as gravitation, though defined as “ the 
act of tending to the centre,” is often used to express the cause 
of a body falling, so it will be found convenient occasionally to 
employ heliotropism and geotropism, &c., as the cause of the 
movements in question. 

The term epinasty is now often used in Germany, and implies 
that the upper surface of an organ grows more qmckly than the 



• highly useful terms of Frank: see his remarkable ‘ Bei- 

Heliotropism and Geotropism trago zur FflanzenphysioloKie,’ 
were first us»i by Dr. A. B. IStW. 
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lower surface, and thus causes it to bend downwards. Byj>o- 
nasty is the rererso, and implies increased growth along the 
lower surface, causing the part to bend upwards.* 

Methods of Observation.— movements, sometimes very 
small and sometimes considerable in extent, of the various 
organs observed by us, were traced in the manner which after 
many trials we found to be best, and which must be described. 
Plants growing in pots were protected wholly from the light, 
or had light admitted from above, or on one side as the case 
might require, and were covered above by a large horizontal 
sheet of glass, and with another vertical sheet on one side. A 
gla.s8 filament, not thicker than a horsehair, and from a quarter 
to three-quarters of an inch in length, was affixed to the part to 
be observed by means of shellac dissolved in alcohol. The 
solution was allowed to evaporate, until it became so thick that 
it set hard in two or three seconds, and it never injured the 
tissues, even the tips of tender radicles, to which it was applied. 
To the end of the glass filament an excessively minute bead of 
black sealing-wax was cemented, below or behind which a bit of 
card with a black dot was fixed to a stick driven into tlte ground. 
The weight of the filament was so slight that even small leaves 
were not perceptibly pressed down. Another method of obser- 
vation, when much magnification of the movement was not 
roquir^, will presently be described. The bead and the dot 
on the card were viewed through the horizontal or vertical 
glass-plate (according to the position of the object), and when 
one exactly covered the other, a dot was made on the glass-plate 
with a sharply pointed stick dipped in thick Indian-ink. Other 
dots wore mode at short intervals of time and these were after- 
wards joined by straight lines. The figures thus traced were 
therefore angular; but if dots had been made every 1 or 
11 minutes, the lines would have been more curvilinear, as 
occurred when radicles were allowed to trace their own 
courses on smoked glass-plates. To make the dots accurately 
was the sole difficulty, and required some practice. Nor could 
this be done quite accurately, when the movement was much 
magnified, such as 30 times and upwards; yet even in this 
case the general course may be trusted. To test the accuracy 
of the above method of observation, a filament was fixed to an 



• These terms are used iu the ‘ Wurzburg Arbciten,’ Heft ii. 
sense given tliem by De Vries, 1872, p. 252. 
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inanimate object which was made to slide along a straight 
edge and dots were repeatedly made on a glass-plate; when 
these were joined, the result ought to have been a perfectly 
straight line, and the line was very nearly straight. It may be 
added that when the dot on the card was placed half-an-inch 
below or behind the bead of sealing-wax, and when the glass- 
plate (supposing it to have been properly curved) stood at a 
distance of 7 inches in front (a common distance), then the 
tracing represented the movement of the bead magnified 15 
times. 

Whenever a great increase of the movement was not required, 
another, and in some res])eci8 better, method of observation was 
followed. This consisted in fixing two minute triangles of thin 
paper, about ^ inch in height, to the two ends of the attached 
glass filament ; and when their tips were brought into a line so 
that they covered one another, dots were made as before on the 
glass-plate. If we suppose the glass-plate to stand at a dis- 
tance of seven inches from the end of the shoot bearing the 
filament, the dots when joined, will give nearly the same figure 
as if a filament seven inches long, dipped in ink, had been 
fixed to the moving shoot, and had inscribed its own course 
on the plate. The movement is thus considerably magnified; 
for instance, if a shoot one inch in length were bending, and 
the glass-plate stood at the distance of seven inches, the move- 
ment would be magnified eight times. It would, however, have 
been very difficult to have ascertained in each case how great 
a length of the shoot was bending; and tliis is indispensable 
for ascertaining the degree to which the movement is tnagnifie<l. 

After dots liad been made on the glass-plates by either of 
the above methods, they were copied on tracing paper and 
joined by ruled lines, with arrows showing the direction of the 
movement. The nocturnal courses are represented by straight 
broken lines. The first dot is always made larger than the 
others, so as to catch the eye, as may be seen in the diagrams. 
The figures on the glass-plates wore often drawn on too large 
a scale to be reproduced on the pages of this volume, and the 
proportion in which they have been reduced is always given.* 
Whenever it could be approximately told how much the move- 
ment had been magnified, this is stated. We have perhaps 

* Wo aro much iudebted to he has reduced and engraved our 
Mr. Cooper fur the care with which diagrams. 
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introduced a superfluous number of diagrams; but they take 
up less space than a full description of the movements. Almost 
all the sketches of plants asleep, &c., were carefully drawn 
for us by Mr. George Darwin. 

As shoots, leaves, &c., in circumnutating Irend more and 
more, first in one direction and then in another, they were 
necessarily viewed at different times more or less obliquely; 
and as the dots were made on a flat surface, the apparent 
amount of movement is exaggerated according to the degree 
of obliquity of the point of view. It would, therefore, have 
been a much better plan to have used hemispherical glasses, 
if we had possessed them of all sizes, and if the bending part 
of the shoot had boon distinctly hinged and could have been 
placed so as to have formed one of the radii of the sphere- 
But even in this case it would have been necessary afterwards 
to have projected the figures on paper ; so that complete 
accuracy could not have been attained. From the distortion 
of our figures, owing to the above causes, they are of no use 
to any one who wishes to know the exact amount of movement, 
or the exact course pursued; but they serve excellently for 
ascertaining whether or not the part moved at all, as well as 
the general character of the movement. 



In the following chapters, the movements of a con- 
siderable number of plants are described ; and the 
species have been arranged according to the system 
adopted by Hooker in Le Maout and Decaisne’s ‘ De- 
scriptive Botany.’ No one who is not investigating 
the present subject need read all the details, which, 
however, we have thought it advisable to give. To 
save the reader trouble, the conclusions, and most of 
the more important parts have been printed in larger 
type than the other parts. He may, if he thinks fit, 
read the last chapter first, as it includes a summary 
of the whole volume ; and he will thus see what 
points interest him, and on which he requires the 
full evidence. 

Finally, we must have the pleasure of returning our 
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sincere thanks to Sir Joseph Hooker and to Mr. W. 
Thiselton Dyer for their great kindness, in not only 
sending us plants from Kew, but in procuring others 
from several sources when they were required for our 
observations ; also, for naming many species, and giving 
us information on various points. 
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The ClRCCHNTTATlIia Moteuents op Seeduhg Plahts. 

Braseica oleracea, oiroamnutation of the radicle, of the arched hypo- 
cotyl whilst still buried beneath the groniid, whilst rising above the 
ground and straightening itself, and when erect — Circumnntation 
of the cotyledons — Bate of movement — ^Analogous observations on 
various organs in species of Githago, Gossypium, Oxalis, Tro- 
pnolnm. Citrus, .Sscnlus, of several Leguminous and Cucurbita- 
ceous genera, Opnntia, Helianthus, Primula, Cyclamen, Stapelia, 
Cerinthe, Nolana, Solannm, Beta, Bicinns, Qnercns, Corylns, Knus, 
Cycas, Canna, Allium, Asparagus, Phalaris, Zea, Avena, Nephro- 
dium, and Selagiuella. 

The following chapter is devoted to the circum- 
nutating movements of the radicles, hypocotyls, and 
cotyledons of seedling plants; and, when the coty- 
ledons do not rise above the ground, to the movements 
of the epicotyl. But in a future chapter we shall have 
to recur to the movements of certain cotyledons which 
sleep at night. 

Braaica oleracea (Cruci/erm).— Fuller details will be given 
with respect to the movements in this case than in any other, 
as space and time will thus ultimately be saved. 

Sadide.—A seed with the radicle projecting -05 inch was 
fastened with shellac to a little plate of zinc, so that the 
radicle stood np vertically ; and a fine glass filament was then 
fixed near its base, that is, close to the seed-coats. The seed 
was surrounded by little bits of wet sponge, and the move- 
ment of the bead at the end of the filament was traced (Fig. 1) 
during sixty hours. In this time the radicle increased in 
length from "05 to -11 inch. Had the filament been attached at 
first close to the apex of the radicle, and if it could have re- 
mained there all the time, the movement exhibited would have 
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been mnch greater, for at the close of our observations the tip, 
instead of standing vertically upwards, hod become bow^ 
downwards through geotropism, so as almost to touch the zinc 



plate. As far as we could 
roughly ascertain by measure- 
ments made with compasses 
on other seeds, the tip alone, 
for a length of only to 
of an inch, is acted on 
by geotropism. But the trac- 
ing shows that the hasal part 
of the radicle continued to 
circumnutate irregularly dur- 
ing the whole time. The 
actual extreme amount of 
movement of the bead at the 
end of the filament was nearly 
*05 inch, but to what extent 
the movement of the radicle 
was magnified by the fila- 
ment, which was nearly } inch 
in length, it was impossible 
to estimate. 




Another seed was treated and observed in the same manner, 
but the radicle in this case protruded T inch, and was not 



fastened so as to project quite vertically upwards. The filament 
was affixed close to its base. The tracing (Rg. 2, reduced by 
half) shows the movement from 9 a.m. Jan. 31st to 7 a.m. 
Feb. 2nd ; but it continued to move during the whole of the 
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2nd in the same general direction, and in a similar zigzag 
manner. From the radicle not being quite perpendicular when 
the filament was affixed geotropism came into play at once; 
but the irregular zigzag course shows that there was growth 
(probably preceded by turgescence), sometimes on one and 
sometimes on another side. Occasionally the bead remained 
stationary for about an hour, and then probably growth occurred 
on the side opposite to that which caused the geotropic curva- 
ture. In the cose previously described the basal part of the 
very short radicle from being turned vertically upwards, was at 
first very little affected by geotropism. Filaments were affixed 
in two other instances to rather longer radicles protruding 
obliquely from seeds which had been turned upside down ; and 
in these cases the lines traced on the horizontal glasses were 
only slightly zigzag, and the movement was always in the same 
general direction, through the action of geotropism. All these 
observations are liable to several causes of error, but we believe, 
from what will hereafter be shown with respect to the move- 
ments of the radicles of other plants, that they may be largely 
trusted. 

liypocotyl . — The hypocotyl protrudes through the seed-coats 
as a rectangular projection, which grows rapidly into an arch 
like the letter U turned upside down £i ; the cotyledons being 
still enclosed within the seed. In whatever position the seed 
may be embedded in the earth or otherwise fixed, both legs of 
the arch bend upwards through apogeotropism, and thus rise 
vertically above the ground. As soon as this has taken place, 
or even earlier, the inner or concave surface of the arch grows 
more quickly than the upper or convex surface; and this tends 
to separate the two legs and aids in drawing the cotyledons out 
of the buried seed-coats. By the growth of the whole arch the 
cotyledons are ultimately dragged from beneath the ground, even 
from a considerable depth; and now the hypocotyl quickly 
straightens itself by the increased growth of the concave side. 

Even whilst the arched or doubled hypocotyl is still beneath 
the groimd, it circumnutates as much as the pressure of the sur- 
rounding soil will permit; but this was cUfflcult to observe, 
because as soon as the arch is freed from lateral pressure the two 
logs begin to separate, even at a very early age, before the arch 
would naturally have reached the surface. Seeds were allowed 
to germinate on the surface of damp earth, and after they had 
fixed themselves by their radicles, and after the, as yet, only 
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Mightly arched hypoootyl had become nearly vertical, a glass 
filament was aflSxed on two occasions near to the base of the 
basal leg (i.e. the one in connection with the radicle), and its 
movements were traced in darkness on a horizontal glass. The 
result was that long lines were formed running in nearly the 
plane of the vertical arch, due to the early separation of the 
two 1^ now freed from pressure ; but as the lines were zigzag, 
showing lateral movement, the arch must have been circum- 
nntating, whilst it was straightening itself by growth along its 
inner or concave surface. 

A somewhat different method of observation was next followed : 



Fig. 3. 




as soon as the earth with seeds in a pot began to crack, the 
surface was removed in parts to the depth of "2 inch ; and a 
filament was fixed to the basal leg of a buried and arch^ hypo- 
ootyl, just above the summit of the radicle. The cotyledons 
were still almost completely enclosed within the much-cracked 
seed-coats ; and these were again covered up with damp adhesive 
soil pressed pretty firmly down. The movement of the filament 
was traced (Fig. 3) from 11 a.m. Feb. 5th till 8 a.m. Feb. 7th. 
By this latter period the cotyledons had been dragged from 
beneath the pressed-down earth, but the upper part of the 
hypocotyl still formed nearly a right angle with the lower part 
The tracing shows that the arched hypocotyl tends at this early 
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age to circunmntate irregiilarly. On the first day the greater 
movement (from right to left in the figure) was not in the plane 
of the vertical and arched hypocotyl, but at right angles to it, or in 
the plane of the two cotyledons, which were still in close contact 
The basal leg of the arch at the time when the filament was 
affixed to it, was already bowed considerably backwards, or 
from the cotyledons; had the filament been affixed before this 
bowing occurred, the chief movement would have been at right 
angles to that shown in the figure. A filament was attached to 
another buried hypocotyl of the same age, and it moved in a 
similar general manner, but the line traced was not so complex. 
This hypocotyl became almost straight, and the cotyledons were 
dragged from beneath the ground on the evening of the second day. 




covered ; and in order to prevent the two legs of -the arch 
from beginning to separate at once, they were tied together with 
fine silk. This was done partly because we wished to ascertain 
how long the hypocotyl, in its arched condition, would continue 
to move, and whether the movement when not masked and 
disturbed by the straightening process, indicated circumnn- 
tation. Firstly, a filament was fixed to the basal leg of an 
arched hypocotyl close above the summit of the radicle. The 
cotyledons were still partially enclosed within the seed-coats. 
The movement was traced (Fig. 4) from 9.20 ajl on Dec. 
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23rd to 6.45 a.m. on Dec. 25th. No donbt the natural move- 
ment was mnch disturbed by the two legs having been tied 
together ; but we see that it was distinctly zigzag, first in one 
direction and then in an almost opposite on& After 3 p.». on 
the 24th the arched hypocotyl sometimes remained stationary 
for a considerable time, and when moving, moved far slower than 
before. Therefore, on the morning of the 25th, the glass fila- 
ment was removed fix>m the base of the basal leg, and was fixed 
horizontally on the summit of the arch, which, finm the 1^ 
having been tied, had grown broad and almost flat. The 
movement was now traced during 23 hours (Fig. 5), and we 



Fig. 5. 




see that the course was still zigzag, which indicates a tendency 
to dicnmnntation. The base of the basal leg by this time had 
almost completely ceased to move. 

As soon as the cotyledons have been naturally dragged from 
beneath the ground, and the hypocotyl has straightened itself 
by growth along the inner or concave surface, there is nothing to 
interfere with the free movements of the parts; and the circnm- 
nntation now becomes much more regular and clearly displayed, 
as shown in the following cases: — A seedling was placed in 
&ont and near a north-east window with a lino joining the 
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two cotyledons parallel to the window. It was thus left the 
whole ^y so os to accommodate itself to the light. On the 
following morning a filament was fixed to the midrib of the 
larger and taller cotyledon (which enfolds the other and smaller 
one, whilst still within the seed), and a mark being placed 
close behind, the movement of the whole plant, that is, of the 
hypocotyl and cotyledon, was traced greatly magm'fied on a ver- 
tical glass. At first the plant bent so much towards the light 
that it was useless to attempt to trace the movement ; but at 
10 A.M. heliotropism almost wholly ceased and the first dot was 



Fig. 6. 




Bratnca okracta ; conjoint cirenmnntation of the hypocotyl and cotyledons 
daring 10 hours 45 minutes. Figure here reduced to one-half otiginal 
scale. 

made on the glass. The last was made at 8.45 p.m.; seventeen 
dots being altogether made in this interval of 10 h. 45 m. (see 
Fig. 6). It should bo noticed that when I looked shortly after 
4 P.M. the bead was pointing off the glass, but it came on again 
at 5.30 P.M., and the course during this interval of 1 h. 30 m. has 
l>een filled up by imagination, but cannot be far from correct. 
The bead moved seven times from side to side, and thus de- 
scribed 3i ellipses in lOJ h.; each being completed on an 
average in 3 h. 4 m. 

On the previous day another seedling had been observed 
under similar conditions, excepting that the plant was so 
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placed that a line joining the two cotyledons pointed towards 
the window ; and the filament was attached to the smaller coty- 
ledon on the side farthest from the window. Moreover, the 
plant was now for the first time placed in this position. The 
cotyledons bowed themselves greatly towards the light from 8 to 
10.50 A.M., when the first dot was made (Fig. 7). During the 



Fig. 7. 




Bratsica ohracea ; conjoint circumnutation of the hypocotyl and cotyledon*, 
from 10.50 A.M. to 8 A.M. on the following morning. Tracing made 
on a vertical glasa. 

next 12 hours the bead swept obliquely up and down 8 times 
and described 4 figures representing ellipses; so that it travelled 
at nearly the same rate as in the previous case. During the 
night it moved upwards, owing to the sleep-movement of the 
cotyledons, and continued to move in the same direction till 
9 A.H. on the following morning ; but this latter movement 
would not have occurred with seedlings under their natural 
conditions fully exposed to the light. 

By 9.25 A Ji. on this second day the same cotyledon had 
C 
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begun to fall, and a dot was made on a fresh glass. The move- 
ment was traced until 5.80 p.m. as shown in (Pig. 8), which is 
given, because the course followed was much more irregular 
than on the two previous 
occasions. During these 
8 hours the bead changed 
its course greatly 10 times. 
The upward movement of 
the cotyledon during the 
afternoon and early part 
of the night is here plainly 
shown. 

As the filaments were 
fixed in the three last 
cases to one of the coty- 
ledons, and as the hypo- 
cotyl was left free, the 
tracings show the move- 
Brtasica oleivcea ; conjoint circnmnnUtion ment of both organs con- 
of the hrpocotyl and cotrledona during joined ; and we now 
“ " .V wished to ascertain whe- 

ther both circumnutated. 
Filaments were therefore 
fixed horizontally to two hypocotyls close beneath the petioles 
of their cotyledons. Those seedlings had stood for two days 
in the same position before a north-east window. In the morn- 
ing, up to about 11 A.M., they moved in zigzag lines towards 
the light; and at night they again became almost upright 
through apogcotropism. After about 11 a.m. they moved a 
little back from the light, often crossing and rccrossing their 
former path in zigzag lines. The sky on this day varied much 
in brightness, and these observations merely proved that the 
hypocotyls were continually moving in a manner resembling 
circumnutation. On a previous day which was uniformly 
cloudy, a hypocotyl was firmly secured to a little stick, and 
a filament was fixed to the larger of the two cotyledons, and its 
movement was traced on a vertical glass. It fell greatly from 
8.52 A.M., when the first dot was made, till 10.55 a.m. ; it then rose 
greatly until 12.17 p.m. Afterwards it fell a little and made a 
loop, but by 2.22 p.m. it had risen a little and continued rising 
till 0.23 P.M., when it made another loop, and at 10.30 p.m. was 
again rising. These observations show that the cotyledons move 
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vertically up and down all day long, and as there was some 
slight lateral movement, they circumnntated. 

The cabbage was one of the first plants, the seedlings of which 
were observed by us, and w 



V far 

the drcnmnntation of the 
different parts was affected 
by light. Young seedlings 
were therefore kept in com- 
plete darkness except for a 
minute or two during each 
observation, when they were 
illuminated by a small wax 
taper held almost vertically 
above them. During the first 
day the hypocotyl of one 
changed its course 13 times 
(see Fig. 9); and it deserves 
notice that the longer axes 
of the figures described often 
cross one another at right or 
igles. Another 
served in the 
manner, but it was 
older, for it had formed 
e leaf a quarter of an 
in length, and the hy- 
yl was IJ inch in height. 




secured to a utue stick, and summit, between 9.15 A.U. and 

as • 1 1 ,, * ...... 



a filament having been fi ^ 

to the midrib of one of the '”«• here reduced" to one- 

cotyledons, the movement of *'*" “»!«• 

the bead was traced during 14 h. 15 m. (see Fig. 10) in 
It should be noted that the chief movement of the c( 
namely, up and dewn, would be shown on a horizontal g 
plate only by the linos in the direction of the midrib (that is, 
0 2 
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up and down, as Fig. 10 here stands) being a little lengthened 
or shortened; whereas any lateral movement would be well 
exhibited. The present tracing shows 
Fig. to. that the cotyledon did thus move laterally 

(that is, from side to side in the tracing) 
12 times in the 14 h. 16 m. of observa- 
tion. Therefore the cotyledons certainly 
circumnutated, though the chief move- 
ment was up and down in a vertical 
plane. 

Jtate of TOore?n«n<.— The movements of 
the hypocotyls and cotyledons of seedling 
eabbages of different ages have now been 
sufSciently illustrated. With respect to 
„ . , .the rate, seedlings were placed under the 

cumnutation of a uucroscope with the stage removed, and 
cotyledon, the hypo- with a micrometer eye-piece so adjusted 
cotyl having been that each division equalled -jf, inch ; the 
trac^on*”a horiion- illuminated by light passing 

tal glass, in dark- through a solution of bichromate of potas- 
ness, from 8.15 a.m. sium SO as to eliminate heliotropism. 
to 10.30 p.M. Under these circumstances it was interest- 

^e”*fiUm*ent magnb observe how rapidly the circum- 

fied 13 times. nutating apex of a cotyledon passed across 

the divisions of the micrometer. Whilst 
travelling in any direction the apex generally oscillated back- 
wards and forwards to the extent of and sometimes of nearly 

^5 of an inch. These oscillations were quite different from the 
trembling caused by any disturbance in the same room or by 
the shutting of a distant door. The first seedling observed was 
nearly two inches in height and had been etiolated by having 
lieen grown in darkness. The tip of the cotyledon passed across 
10 divisions of the micrometer, that is, of an inch, in 6 m. 
40 s. Short glass filaments were then fixed vertically to the 
hy]X)cotyl8 of several seedlings so as to project a little above the 
co^ledons, thus exaggerating the rate of movement ; but only a 
few of the observations thus made are worth giving. The most 
remarkable fimt was the oscillatory movement above described, 
and the difference of rate at which the point crossed the divi- 
sions of the micrometer, after short intervals of time. For 
instance, a tall not-etiolated seedling had been kept for 14 h. 
in darkness ; it was exposed before a north-east window for only 
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two or three minutes whilst a glass fllament was fixed vertically 
to the hypocotyl ; it was then again placed in darkness for half 
an hour and afterwards observed by light passing through 
bichromate of potassium. The point, oscillating as usual, 
crossed five divisions of the micrometer (i. e. inch) in 
1 m. 80 s. The seedling was then left in darkness for an hour, 
and now it required 3 m. 6 s. to cross one division, that is, 
15 m. 80 s. to have crossed five divisions. Another seedling, 
after being occasionally observed in the back part of a northern 
room with a very dull light, and left in complete darkness for 
intervals of half an hour, crossed five divisions in 6 m. in the 
direction of the window, so that we concluded that the move- 
ment was heliotropic. But this was probably not the case, for 
it was placed close to a north-east window and left there for 
25 m., after which time, instead of moving still more quickly 
towards the light, as might have been expected, it travelled 
only at the rate of 12 m. 30 s. for five divisions. It was then 
again left in complete dturkness for Ih., and the point now 
travelled in the same direction as before, but at the rate of 
3 m. 18 s. for five divisions. 

We shall have to recur to the cotyledons of the cabbage in a 
future chapter, when we treat of their sleep-movements. The 
drenmnutation, also, of the leaves of fully-developed plants 
will hereafter be described. 



Fig. U. 




Gith^go tegetun; circumnutation of hypocotyl, traced on a horizontal 
glau, by meana of a filament fixed tranaveraely acroaa ita aummit, from 
8.15 A.H. to 12.15 P.M. on the following day. Movement of bead of 
filament magnified about 13 timea, here reduced to one-half the original 
acale. 

' Oithago tegetum (Caryophyllcm). — A young seedling was dimly 
illuminated from above, and the circumnutation of the hypo- 
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cotyl was observed during 28 h., as shown in Fig. 11. It moved 
in all directions ; the lines from right and to left in the figure 
being parallel to the blades of the cotyledons. The actual 
distance travelled from side to side by the summit of the 
hypocotyl was aliout '2 of an inch ; but it was impossible to 
be accurate on this head, as the more obliquely the plant was 
viewed, after it had moved for some time, the more the distances 
were exaggerated. 

We endeavoured to observe the circumnutation of the coty- 
ledons, but as they close together unless kept exposed to a mode- 
rately bright light, and as the hypocotyl is extremely heliotropic, 
the necessary arrangements were too 
troublesome. We shall recur to the noc- 
turnal or sleep-movements of the cotyle- 
dons in a future chapter. 

Gottypium (var. Nankin cotton) (Mal- 
vacete). — The circumnutation of a hypo- 
cotyl was observed in the hot-house, but 
the movement was so much exaggerated 
that the bead twice passed for a time out of 
view. It was, however, manifest that two 
somewhat irregular ellipses were nearly 
completed in 9 h. Another seedling, 
IS in. in height, was then observed during 
23 h.; but the observations were not 
made at sufficiently short intervals, as 
shown by the few dots in Fig. 12, and the 
tracing was not now sufficiently enlarged. 
Nevertheless there could be no doubt 
about the circumnutation of the hypocotyl, which described 
in 12 h. a figure representing three irregular ellipses of unequal 

The cotyledons are in constant movement up and down during 
the whole day, and as they offer the unusual case of moving 
downwards late iu the evening and in the early part of the 
night, many observations wore made on them. A filament was 
fixed along the middle of one, and its movement traced on a 
vertical glass; but the tracing is not given, as the hjqxjcotyi 
was not secured, so that it was impossible to distinguish clearly 
between its movement and that of the cotyledon. The coty- 
ledons rose from 10.30 a.m. to about 3 p.m. ; they then sank till 
10 P.M., rising, however, greatly in the latter part of the night 



Fig. 12. 








tal glass, from 10.30 
A.M. to 9.30 A.M. OB 
following morning, 
by means of a fila- 
ment fixed across 
its summit. Move- 
ment of bead of fila- 
ment magnified about 
twice; seedling illu- 
minated from above. 
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The angles above the horizon at which the cotyledons of another 
seedling stood at different hours is recorded in the following 
short table : — 



Oct. 20 2.50 p. 
„ 4.20 „ 

„ 5.20 „ 

„ 10.40 „ 

Oct. 21 8.40 A. 
» 11.15 „ 



10° below horizon. 



The position of the two cotyledons was roughly sketched at 
various hours with the same general result. 

In the following summer, the hypocotyl of a fourth seedling 
was secured to a little stick, and a glass filament with triangles 
of paper having been fixed to one of the cotyledons, its move- 
ments were traced on a vertical glass under a double skylight in 
the house. The first dot was made at 4.20 p.m. June 20th ; and 
the cotyledon fell till 10.15 p.m. in a nearly straight line. Just 
past midnight it was found a little lower and somewhat to one 
side. By the early morning, at 3.45 a.m., it had risen greatly, 
but by 6.20 a.m. had fallen a little. During the whole of this 
day (21st) it fell in a slightly zigzag line, but its normal course 
was disturbed by the want of sufficient illumination, for during 
the night it rose only a little, and travelled irregularly during 
the whole of the following day and night of June 22nd. The 
ascending and descending lines traced during the three days 
did not coincide, so that the movement was one of cirenmnnta- 
tion. This seedling was then taken back to the hot-house, and 
after five days was inspected at 10 p.u., when the cotyledons 
were found hanging so nearly vertically down, that they might 
justly be said to have been asleep. On the following morning 
they had resumed tlieir usual horizontal position. 

Oxali* roiea (Oxalidem).— The hypocotyl was secured to a little 
stick, and an extremely tliin gloss filament, with two triangles of 
paper, was attached to one of the cotyledons, which was ‘15 inch 
in length. In this and the following species the end of the 
petiole, where united to the blade, is developed into a pulvinus. 
The apex of the cotyledon stood only 5 inches from the vertical 
gloss, so that its movement was not greatly exaggerated as long 
as it remained nearly horizontal; but in the course of the day it 
both rose considerably above and fell beneath a horizontal posi- 
tion, and then of course the movement was much exaggerated. 
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In Fig. 13 its course is shown from 6.45 a.m. on June 17th, to 



Fig. 13. 




Oxalit Valdiviana . — This 



7.40 A.M. on the followring morn- 
ing ; and we see that during the 
daytime, in the course of 11 h. 
15 m., it travelled thrice down 
and twice up. After 5.45 p.m. it 
moved rapidly downwards, and 
in an hour or two depended verti- 
cally ; it thus remained all night 
asleep. This position could not 
he represented on the vortical 
glass nor in the Bguro here given. 
By 6.40 A.M. on the following 
morning (IBtli) both cotyledons 
had risen greatly, and they con- 
tinued to rise until 8 a.m., when 
they stood almost horizontally. 
Their movement was traced dur- 
ing the whole of this day and 
until the next morning; but a 
tracing is not given, as it was 
closely similar to Fig. 13, excepts 
ing that the lines were more 
zigzag. The cotyledons moved 
7 times, either upwards or down- 
wards; and at about 4 p.m. the 
great nocturnal sinking move- 
ment commenced. 

Another seedling was observed 
in a similar manner during nearly 
24 h., but with the difference that 
the hypocotyl was left free. The 
movement also was less magniBcd. 
Between 8.12 a.m. and 5 p.m. on 
the 18th, tlie apex of the cotyle- 
don moved 7 times upwards or 
downwards (Fig. 14). The noc- 
turnal sinking movement, which 
is merely a great increase of one 
of the diurnal oscillations, com- 
menced about 4 P.M. 
lecies is interesting, as the coty- 
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ledons riso perpendicularly upwards at night so as to come into 
close contact, instead of sinking yertically downwards, as in the 
case of 0. rosea. A glass filament was fixed to a cotyledon, 
•17 of an inch in length, and the hypocotyl was left free. On 



Fig. 14. 




Fig. 15. 




Oxatis YMiviana : conjoint 
circumnutation of a cotyle- 
don and the hypocotyl, traced 
on vertical glaaa, during 24 
houra. Figure here ^ven 
one-half of original scale ; 
seedling illuminated from 



the first day the seedling was placed too far from the vertical 
glass ; so that the tracing was enormously exaggerated and the 
movement could not be traced when the cotyledon either rose or 
sank much; but it was clearly seen that the cotyledons rose 
thrice and fell twice between 8.16 a.m. and 4.16 p.m. Early on 
the following morning (June 19th) the apex of a cotyledon was 
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placed only IJ inch from the vertical glass. At 6.40 a.m. it 
stood horizontally; it then fell till 8.35, and then rose. Al- 
together in the course of 12 h. it rose thrice and fell thrice, as 
may be seen in Fig. 15. The great nocturnal rise of the coty- 
ledons usually commences about 4 or 5 P.M., and on the following 
morning they are expanded or stand horizontally at about 6.30 
A.M. In the present instance, however, the great nocturnal rise 
did not commence till 7 p.m. ; but this was due to the hypocotyl 
having from some unknown cause temporarily bent to the left 
side, as is shown in the tracing. To ascertain positively that 
the hypocotyl circumnutated, a mark was placed at 8.15 p.m. 
behind the two now closed and vertical cotyledons ; and the 
movement of a glass filament fixed upright to the top of the 
hypocotyl was traced until 10.40 p.m. During this time it 
moved from side to side, as well as backwards and forwards, 
plainly showing circumnutation ; but the movement was small 
in extent Therefore Fig. 15 represents fairly well the move- 
ments of the cotyledons alone, with the exception of the one 
great afternoon curvature to the left. 

Oicalit comiculata (var. «tpr«o).— The cotyledons rise at night 
to a variable degree above the horizon, generally about 45°: 
those on some seedlings between 2 and 5 days old were found 
to be in continued movement all day long ; but the movements 
were more simple than in the last two species. This may have 
partly resulted from their not being sufficiently illuminated 
whilst being observed, as was shown by their not beginning to 
rise until very late in the evening. 

Oxalis (Biophytum) temitiva . — The cotyledons are highly re- 
markable from the amplitude and rapidity of their movements 
during the day. The angles at which they stood above or 
beneath the horizon were measured at short intervals of time; 
and wo regret that their course was not traced during the whole 
day. We will give only a few of the measurements, which were 
made whilst the seedlings were exposed to a temperature of 221° 
to 241° C. One cotyledon rose 70° in 11 m. : another, on a distinct 
seedling, fell 80° in 12 m. Immediately before this latter fall 
the same cotyledon had risen from a vertically downward to a 
vertically upward position in 1 h. 48 m., and had therefore passed 
through 180° in under 2 h. We have met with no other instance 
of a circumnutating movement of such great amplitude as 180° ; 
nor of such rapidity of movement as the passage through 80° in 
12 m. The cotyledons of this plant sleep at night by rising 
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Fig. 16. 



Tertically and coming into close contact. This npward move- 
ment differs from one of the great dinmal oscillations above 
described only by the position being permanent during the night 
and by its periodicity, as it always commences late in the 
evening. 

Tropteolum minus (?) (var. Tom Thumb) (Tropseolem). — The 
cotyledons are hypogean, or never rise above the ground. By 
removing the soil a buried cpicotyl 
or plumule was found, with its 
summit arched abruptly down- 
wards, like the arched hypocotyl 
of the cabbage previously described. 

A glass filament with a bead at 
its end was affixed to the basal half 
or leg, just above the hypogean 

surrounded by loose e^h. The 
tracing (Fig. 16) shows the course 
of the bead during 11 h. After the 
last dot given in the figure, the 
bead moved to a great distance, 
and finally off the glass, in the 
direction indicated by the broken 
line. This great movement, due to 
increased growth along the con- 
cave surface of the arch, was caused 
by the basal leg bending back- 
wards from the upper part, that is 
in a direction opposite to the depen- 
dent tip, in the same manner as 
occurred with the hypocotyl of 
the cabbage. Another buried and 
arched epicotyl was observed in the same manner, excepting 
that the two 1^ of the arch were tied together with fine silk 
for the sake of preventing the great movement just mentioned. 
It moved, however, in the evening in the same direction as 
before, but the line followed was not so straight. During the 
morning the tied arch moved in an irregularly circular, strongly 
zigzag course, and to a greater distance than in the previous 
case, as was shown in a tracing, magnified 18 times. The move- 
ments of a young plant bearing a few leaves and of a mature 
plant, will hereafter be described. 




lyopaolum minus ( , 
nutation of bnried and arched 
epicotyl, traced on a horizon- 
tal glaze, from 9.20 A.U. to 
8. 15 P.X. Movement of bead 
of filament magnified 27 
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C&rus auranHitm (Orange) (Aurantiacesa). — The cotyledons 
are hypogean. The circumnutation of an epicotyl, which at the 
close of our observations was '59 of an inch (15 mm.) in height 
above the ground, is shown in the annexed figure (Fig. 17), as 
observed during a period of 44 h. 40 m. 




JUsculta hippocastanum (Hippocastanese).— Germinating seeds 
were placed in a tin box, kept moist internally, with a sloping 
bonk of damp argillaceous sand, on which 'four smoked glass- 
plates rested, inclined at angles of 70° and 65° with the 
horizon. The tips of the radicles were placed so as just to 
touch the upper end of the glass-plates, and, as they grew 
downwards they pressed lightly, owing to geotropism, on the 
smoked surfaces, and left tracks of their course. In the middle 
part of each track the glass was swept clean, but the margins 
were much blurred and irregular. Copies of two of these tracks 
(all four being nearly alike) were made on tracing paper placed 
over the gloss-plates after they had been varnished ; and they 
are as exact as possible, considering the nature of the margins 
(Fig. 18). They suffice to show that there was some lateral, 
almost serpentine movement, and that the tips in their down- 
ward course pressed with unequal force on the plates, as 
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the tracks varied in breadth. The more perfectly serpentine 
tracks made by the radicles of Phuneolus muUiflorut and Vida 
/aba (presently to bo described), render 
it almost certain that the radicles of 
the present plant circumnutated. 

Phaseolus muUiflorus (Leguminosse). 

—Four smoked glass-plates were ar- 
ranged in the same manner as des- 
cribed under .Xsculus, and the tracks 
left by the tips of four radicles of the 
present plant, whilst growing down- 
wards, were photographed as trans- 
parent objects. Three of them 
here exactly copied (Fig. 19). Their 
serpentine coiurses show that the tips 
moved regularly from side to side; 
they also pressed alternately with 
greater or less force on the plates, 
sometimes rising up and leaving them 
altogether for a very short distance ; 
but this was better seen on the Urger. 
original plates than in the copies. 

These radicles therefore were continually moving in all direc- 
tions— that is, they circumnutated. The distance between the 
extreme right and left positions 
of the raicle A, in its lateral , *'*• 

movement, was 2 mm., as ascer- 
tained by measurement with an 
eye-piece micrometer. 

Vida fdba (Common Bean) 

(L^uminoste). — Padidf. — Some 
beans were allowed to germinato 
on bare sand, and after one had 
protruded its radicle to a length mMifiona .- 



, ^fcnltu hippocastanum : out- 
lines of tracks left on in- 
clined glass-plates by tips 
of radicles. In A the plate 
was inclined at 70® with 
the horison, and the radicle 

•2d inch indiametef at base. 
In B the plate was inclined 
65° with the horizon, and 






of ‘2 of an inch, it was turned 
upside down, so that the radicle, 
which was kept in damp air, 
now stood upright. A iilament, 
nearly an inch in length, was 
afBxcd obliquely near its tip; and the movement of the 
terminal bead was traced from 8.30 a.m. to 10.30 p.m., as shown 
in Fig. 18. The radicle at first changed its course twice 



, . :ks lea 

inclined smoked glass-plates 
by tips of radicles in growing 
downwards. A and C, plates 
inclined at 60°, B inclined at 
68° with the horizon. 
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abruptly, then made a small loop and then a lai^r zigzag 
curve. During the night and till IIa.u. on the following 

Fig. 20. 




line, in the direction indicated by the broken line in the figure. 
This resulted from the tip bending quickly downwards, as it 
had now become much declined, and had thus gained a position 
highly favourable for the action of geotropism. 



Fig. 21. 
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We next experimented on nearly a score of radicles hy allowing 
them to grow downwards over inclined plates of smoked glass, 
in exactly the same manner as with Esenins and Phaseolns. 
Some of the plates were inclined only a few degrees beneath 
the horizon, but most of them between 60° and 7o°. In the 
latter cases the radicles in growing downwards were deflected 
only a little from the direction which they had followed whilst 
germinating in sawdust, and they pressed lightly on the glass- 
plates (Pig. 21). Five of the most distinct tracks are here 
copied, and they are all slightly sinuous, showing circumnuta- 
tion. Moreover, a close examination of almost every one of the 
tracks clearly showed that the tips in their downward course 
had alternately pressed with greater or less force on the plates, 
and had sometimes risen up so as nearly to leave them for short 
intervals. The distance between the extreme right and loft 
positions of the radicle A was 0’7 mm., ascertained in the same 
manner as in the case of Phaseolns. 

Epicotyl . — At the point whore the radicle had protruded from 
a bean laid on its side, a flattened solid lump projected '1 of an 
inch, in the same horizontal plane writh the bean. This protuber- 
ance consisted of the convex summit of the arched epicotyl; 
and as it became developed the two legs of the arch curved 
themselves laterally upwards, owing to apogeotropism, at such 
a rate that the arch stood highly inclin^ after 14 h., and 
vertically in 48 h. A filament was fixed to the crown of 
the protuberance before any arch was visible, but the basal 
half grew so quickly that on the second morning the end of the 
filament was Iwwed greatly downwards. It was therefore re- 
moved and fixed lower down. The lino traced during these two 
days extended in the same general direction, and was in parts 
nearly straight, and in others plainly zigzag, thus giving some 
evidence of circumnntation. 

As the arched epicotyl, in whatever position it may be placed, 
bends quickly upwards through apogeotropism, and as the two 
legs tend at a very early age to separate from one another, as 
soon as they are relieved from the pressure of the surrounding 
earth, it was difficult to ascertain positively whether the epicotyl, 
whilst remaining arched, circnnmntated. Therefore some rather 
deeply buried beans were uncovered, and the two 1^ of the 
arches were tied together, as had been done with the epicotyl 
of Tropffiolum and the hypocotyl of the Cabbage. The move- 
ments of the tied arches were traced in the usual manner on 
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two occasions during three days. But the tracings made under 
snch unnatural conditions are not worth giving ; and it need 
only be said tlrnt the lines were decidedly zigzag, and that 
small loops were occasionally formed. We may therefore con- 
clude that the epicotyl circumnutates whilst still arched and 
before it has grown tall enough to break through the surface 
of the ground. 

In order to observe the movements of the epicotyl at a some- 
what more advanced age, a filament was fixed near the base of 
one which was no longer arched, for its upper half now formed 
a right angle with the lower half. This bean had germinated 
on bare damp sand, and the epicotyl began to straighten itself 
much sooner than would have occurred if it had been properly 
planted. The course pursued during 60 h. (from 9 a.m. Dec. 
26th, to 11 A.M. 28th) is here shown (Fig. 22) ; and we see 




riCM faba ; circnmnutation of young epicotyl, traced in darkneu during 
50 hours on a horizontal glass. Movement of bead of Klament mag- 
nified 20 times, here reduced to one-half of original scale. 

that the epicotyl circumnutated during the whole time. Its 
basal part grew so much during the 60 h. that the filament 
at the end of our observations was attached at the height of 
•4 inch above the upper surface of the l>ean, instead of close 
,to it. If the bean had been properly planted, this part of the 
epicotyl would still have been beneath the soil. 

Late in the evening of the 28th, some hours after the above 
observations were completed, the epicotyl had grown much 
straighter, for the upper part now formed a widely open angle 
with the lower part. A filament was fixed to the upright basal 
part, higher up than before, close beneath the lowest scale-like 
process or homologue of a leaf ; and its movement was traced 
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daring 38 h. (Fig. 23). We here again have plain evidence of 
continued circumnutation. Had the tiean been properly planted , 
the part of the epicotyl to which the filament was attached, the 



Fig. 23. 





Fig. 24. 
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narrow leaf, is shown during 24 h., in Pig. 24. No glass filament 
was employed, but a mark was placed beneath the^apex of the 
leaf. The actual length of the longer of the two ellipses de- 
scribed by the stem was about -14 of an inch. On the previous 
day the chief line of movement was nearly at right angles to 
that shown in the present figure, and it was more simple. 

Cassia tora* (L^minosm). — A seedling was placed before a 



Fig. 25. 




Cassia fora ; conjoint circumnnUtion of cotyledons and hypocotyl, traced 
on vertical glass, from 7.10 A.ii. Sept. 25th to 7.30 A.M. 26th. Figure 
here given reduced to one-balf of original scale. 



• Seeds of thU plant, which 
grew near the sea-side, were sent 
to ns by Fritz Mailer from S. 
brazil. The seedlings did not 



flourish or flower well with us; 
they were sent to Kew, and were 
pronouneed nut to be distinguish- 
able from C. fora. 
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north-cast window ; it bent very little towards it, as the hypo- 
cotyl which was left free was rather old, and therefore not highly 
heliotropic. A filament had been fixed to the midrib of one of 
the cotyledons, and the movement of the whole seedling was 
traced during two days. The circumnutation of the hypocotyl 
is quite insignificant compared with that of the cotyledons. 
The.se rise up vertically at night and come into close contact; so 
that they may bo said to sleep. This seedling was so old that a 
very small true leaf had been developed, which at night was 
completely hidden by the closed cotyledons. On Sept. 24th, 
between 8 a.m. and 5 p.m., the cotyledons moved five times up 
and five times down ; they therefore described five irregular 
ellipses in the course of the 9 h. The great nocturnal rise com- 
menced about 4.3U p.h. 

On the following morning (Sept. 25th) the movement of 
the same cotyledon was again traced in the same manner 
daring 24 h. ; and a copy of the tracing is here given (Fig. 25). 
The morning was cold, and the window had been accidentally 
left open for a short time, which must have chilled the plant ; 
and this probably prevented it from moving quite as freely as 
on the previous day ; for it rose only four and sank only four 
times during the day, one of the oscillations being very small. 
At 7.10 A.M., when the first dot was made, the cotyledons were 
not fully open or awake ; they continued to open till about 9 a.m., 
by which time they had sunk a little beneath the horizon : by 
9.30 A.M. they had risen, and then they oscillated up and down ; 
but the upward and downward lines never quite coincided. At 
about 4.30 p.m. the great nocturnal rise commenced. At 7 a.m. 
on the following morning (Sept. 26th) they occupied nearly 
the same level os on the previous morning, as shown in the 
diagram : they then began to open or sink in the usual manner. 
The diagram leads to the belief that the great periodical daily 
rise and fall does not differ essentially, excepting in amplitude, 
from the oscillations during the middle of the day. 

Lolut Jacobaut (Leguminosm). — The cotyledons of this plant, 
after the few first days of their life, rise so as to stand almost, 
though rarely quite, vertically at night They continue to act in 
this manner for a long time even after the development of some 
of the true leav<». With seedlings, 3 inches in height, and bear- 
ing five or six leaves, they rose at night about 45°. They con- 
tinued to act thus for about an additional fortnight. Subse- 
quently they remained horizontal at night, though still green, 
D 2 
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nnd at last dropped off. Their risinf!; at night so as to stand 
almost vertically appears to de]{end largely on temperature; 
for when the seedlings were kept in a cool house, though they 
still continued to grow, the cotyledons did not become vertical 
at night. It is remarkable that the cotyledons do not generally 
rise at night to any conspicuous extent during the first four or 
five days after germination ; but the period was extremely 
variable with seedlings kept under the same conditions; and 
many were observed. Glass filaments with minute triangles of 
pa])er were fixed to the cotyledons (IJ mm. in breadth) of two 
sellings, only 24 h. old, and the hypocotyl was secured to a 
stick ; their movements greatly magnified were traced, and they 
certainly oircumnutated the whole time on a small scale, but 
they did not exhibit any distinct noctunial and diurnal move- 
ment. The hypocotyls, when left free, cirenmnntated over a 
large space. 

Another and much older seedling, bearing a half-developed 
loaf, had its movements traced in a similar manner during the 
three first days and nights of June ; but seedlings at this age 
apjiear to be very sensitive to a deficiency of light ; they were 
observed under a rather dim skylight, at a temperature of 
between 16° to 17 J° C. ; and apparently, in consequence of these 
conditions, the great daily movement of the cotyledons ceased 
on the third day. During the first two days they began rising 
in the early afternoon in a nearly straight line, until between 
0 and 7 p.m., when they stood vertically. During the latter 
part of the night, or more probably in the early morning, they 
began to fall or open, so that by 6.45 a.m. they stood fully 
expanded and horizontal. They continued to fall slowly for 
some time, and during the second day described a single 
small ellipse, between 9 a.m. and 2 p.m., in addition to the 
great diurnal movement. The course pursue<l during the 
whole 24 h. was far less complex than in the foregoing case of 
Cassia. On the third morning they fell very much, and then 
circumnutated on a small scale roimd the same spot ; by 8.20 
P.M. they showed no tendency to rise at night. Nor did the 
cotyledons of any of the many other seedlings in the same pot 
rise; and so it was on the following night of Juno 5th. The 
pot was then taken back into the hot-house, where it was exposed 
to the sun, and on the succeeding night all the cotyledons rose 
again to a high angle, but did not stand quite vertically. On 
c?ach of the above days the line representing the great nocturnal 
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rise did not coincide with that of the great diurnal fall, so that 
narrow ellipses were described, as is the usual rule with circum- 
nutating organs. The cotyledons are provided with a pulvinus, 
and its development will hereafter bo described. 

Mimosa pudiat (Leguminosas). — The cotyledons rise up verti- 
cally at night, so as to close together. Two seedlings were 
observed in the greenhouse (temp. 16° to 17° C. or 68° to 65° F.). 
Their hypocotyls were secured to sticks, and glass filaments 
bearing little triangles of paper were oilixed to the cotyledons of 
both. Their movements were traced on a vertical glass during 
24 h. on November 13th. The pot had stood for some time in 
the same position, and they were chiefly illuminated through 
the glass-roof. The cotyledons of one of these seedlings moved 
downward in the morning till 11.30 a.m., and then rose, moving 
rapidly in the evening until they stood vertically, so that in this 
case there was simply a single great daily fall and rise. The 
other seedling behaved rather differently, for it fell in the morn- 
ing until 11.30 A.M., and then rose, but after 12.10 p.m. again fell ; 
and the great evening rise did not begin until 1.22 p.m. On the 
following morning this cotyledon had fallen greatly from its 
vertical position by 8.15 a.m. Two other seedlings (one seven 
and the other eight days old) had been previously observed 
under unfavourable circumstances, for they had been brought 
into a room and placed before a north-east window, where the 
temperature was between only 56° and 57° F. They had, more- 
over, to be protected from lateral light, and perhaps were not 
snfficiently illuminated. Under these circumstances the coty- 
ledons moved simply downwards from 7 a.m. till 2 p.m., after 
which hour and daring a large part of the night they con- 
tinued to rise. Between 7 and 8 a.m. on the following morning 
they fell again ; but on this second and likewise on the third 
day the movements became irregular, and between 3 and 10.30 
P.M. they circumnutated to a small extent about the same spot ; 
but they did not rise at night. Nevertheless, on the following 
night they rose as usual. 

Cytisus fragrans (Legmuinosffi). — Only a few observations were 
made on this plant. The hypocotyl circumnutated to a con- 
siderable extent, but in a simple manner— namely, for two hours 
in one direction, and then much more slowly back again in 
a zigzag course, almost parallel to the first line, and beyond the 
starting-point. It moved in the same direction all night, but 
next morning began to return. The cotyledons continually 
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move both up and down and laterally ; but they do not rise up 
at night in a conspicuous manner. 

Lupinui lutens (Leguminoste). — Seedlings of this pisnt were 
observed because tbe cotyledons arc so thick (about ’08 of an 
inch) that it seemed unlikely that they would move. Our 
observations wore not very successful, as the seedlings are 
strongly heliotropic, and their cirenmnutation could not be 
accurately observed near a north-east window, although they 
had been kept during the previous day in the same position. 
A seedling was then placed in darkness with the hypocotyl 
secured to a stick; both cotyledons rose a little at first, and 
then fell during the rest of the day ; in the evening between 
5 and 6 p.m. they moved very slowly ; during the night one 
continued to fall and the other rose, though only a little. The 
tracing was not much magnified, and as the lines were plainly 
zigzag, the cotyledons must have moved a little laterally, that 
is, they must have circumnutated. 

The hypocotyl is rather thick, about -12 of inch; nevertheless 
it circumnutated in a complex course, though to a small extent. 
The movement of an old soling with two true leaves partially 
developed, was oliserved in the dark. As the movement was 
magnified about 100 times it is not trustworthy and is not 
given ; but there could be no doubt that the hypocotyl moved 
in all directions during the day, changing its course 19 times. 
The extreme actual distance from side to side through which 
the upper part of the hypocotyl passed in the course of 14J hours 
was only ^ of an inch ; it sometimes travelled at the rate of 

of an inch in an hour. 

Cucurbita ovi/era (Cucurbitace®). — Badide : a seed which had 



Fig. 26. 




germinated on damp sand was fixed so that the slightly curved 
radicle, wliich was only '07 inch in length, stood almost vertically 
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upwards, in which position geotxopism would act at first with 
little power. A filament was atteched near to its base, and 
projected at about an angle of 45° above the horizon. The 
general course followed during the 11 hours of observation and 
during the following night, is shown in the accompanying 
diagram (Fig. 26), and was plainly due to geotropism ; but it 
was also clear that the radicle circumnutated. By the next 
morning the tip had curved so much downwards that the fila- 
ment, instead of projecting at 45° above the horizon, was nearly 
horizontal. Another germinating seed was turned upside down 
and covered with damp sand ; and a filament was fastened b> 
the radicle so as to project at an angle of about 50° above the 
horizon; this radicle was "85 of an inch in length and a little 
curved. The course pursued was mainly governed, as in the 
last case, by geotropism, but the line traced during 12 hours and 
magnified as before was more strongly zigzag, again showing 
circumnutation. 

Four radicles were allowed to grow downwards over plates 
of smoked glass, inclined at 70° to the horizon, under the 



Fig. 27. 




A. B. 



Cucurbtta ovifera; track* 
left by tip* of radicles 
in growing downwards 
over smoked glass- 
plates, inclined at 70° 
to the horizon. 



Fig. 28. 




CtKvriUa oeifera; circumnuta- 
tion of arched hypocotyl at 
a very early age, traced in 
darkness on a horizontal glass, 
from 8 A.M. to 10.20 A.M. on 
the following day. The move- 
ment of the magnified 
20 times, here reduced to one- 
half of original scale. 



same conditions as in the cases of .Slsculus, Phaseolus, and 
Vicia. Facsimiles are here given (Fig. 27) of two of these 
tracks ; and a third short one was almost as plainly serpentine 
ns that at A. It was also manifest by a greater or less amount 
of soot having been swept off the glasses, that the tips had 
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Fig. 29. 



pressed alternately with greater and less force on them. There 
must, therefore, have been movement in at least two planes at 
right angles to one another. These radicles were so delicate that 
they rarely had the power to sweep tlje glasses quite clean. One 
of them had developed some lateral or secondary rootlets, which 
projected a few degrees beneath the horizon ; and it is an im- 
portant fact that three of them left distinctly serpentine tracks 
on the smoked surface, showing beyond doubt that they had 
cireumnutated like the main or primary radicle. But the 
tracks were so slight that they could not be traced and copied 
after the smoked surface had been varnished. 

Hypocotyl.—k seed lying on damp sand was firmly fixed by 
two crossed wires and by its own growing radicle. The cotyle- 
dons wore still enclosed within the seed-coats; and the short 
hypocotyl, between the summit of 
the radicle and the cotyledons, 
was as yet only slightly arched. A 
filament ('85 of inch in length) 
was attached at an angle of 35° 
above the horizon to the side of 
the arch adjoining the cotyle- 
dons. This part would ultimately 
form the upper end of the hypo- 
ootyl, after it had grown straight 
and vertical. Had the seed been 
properly planted, the hypocotyl at 
this stage of growth would have 
been deeply buried beneath the 
surface. The course followed by 
I the bead of the filament is shown 
in Fig. 28. The chief lines of 
movement from loft to right in the 
figure wore parallel to the plane 
’ of the two united cotyledons and 
of the flattened seed; and this 




> horizontal glasa, 



The movement of the termini 

movement would aid in dragging 
timw. ^ ^ them out of the seed-coats, which 

are held down by a special struc- 
ture hereafter to be described. The movement at right angles 
to the above lines was due to the arched hypocotyl becoming 
more arched as it increased in height. The foregoing observa- 
tions apply to the leg of the arch next to the cotyledons, but 
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the other leg adjoining the radicle likewise circumnutatcd at an 
equally early age. 

Tho movement of the same hypocotyl after it hod become 
straight and vertical, but with tho cotyledons only partially 
expanded, is shown in fig. 29. The coarse pursued during 12 h. 
apparently represents four and a half ellipses or ovals, with 
the longer axis of the first at nearly right angles to that of the 
others. Tho longer axes of all were oblique to a line joining 
the opposite cotyledons. The actual extreme distance from 
side to side over which the summit of the tall hypocotyl 
passed in the course of 12 h. was '28 of an inch. The original 
figure was traced on a large scale, and from the obliquity of 
tho lino of view the outer parts of the diagram are much 
exaggerated. 

Cotyledom . — On two occasions the movements of the cotyle- 
dons were traced on a vertical glass, and as the ascending and 
descending lines did not quite coincide, very narrow ellipses 
were formed; they therefore circumnutated. Whilst young 
they rise vertically up at night, but their dps always remain 
refioxed ; on the following morning they sink down again. With 
a seedling kept in complete darkness they moved in the same 
manner, for they sank from 8.45 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. ; they then 
began to rise and remained close together until 10 p.h., when 
they were last observed. At 7 a.m. on the following morning 
they were as much expanded as at any hour on the previous 
day. The cotyledons of another young seedling, exposed to the 
light, were fully open for the first time on a certain day, but 
were found completely closed at 7 a.m. on the following morning. 
They soon began to expand again, and continued doing so till 
about 5 P.M. ; they then began to rise, and by 10.30 p.m. stood 
verdcally and were almost closed. At 7 a.m. on the third morn- 
ing they were nearly vertical, and again expanded during the 
day; on the fourth morning they were not closed, yet they 
opened a little in the course of the day and rose a little on the 
following night By this time a minute true leaf bad become 
developed. Another seedling, still older, bearing a well-developed 
leaf, had a sharp rigid filament afiixed to one of its cotyledons 
(85 mm. in length), which recorded its own movomonts on 
a revolving drum with smoked paper. The observations were 
mode in the hot-house, where the plant had lived, so that there 
was no change in temperature or light. The record commenced 
at 11 A.M. on February 18th ; and from this hour till 3 p.m. the 
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cotyledon fell; it then rose rapidly till 9 p.m., then very 
gradually till 3 a.m. February 19th, after which hour it sank 
gradually till 4.80 p.m.; but the downward movement was inter- 
rupted by one slight rise or oscillation about 1.30 p.m. After 
4.30 P.M. (19th) the cotyledon rose till 1 a.m. (in the night of 
February 20th) and then sank very gradually till 9.30 a.m., 
when our observations cessed. The amount of movement was 
greater on the 18th than on the 19th or on the morning of 
the 20th. 

Cucurbita aumntia . — An arched hypocotyl was found buried a 
little beneath the surface of the soil ; and in order to prevent it 
straightening itself quickly, when relieved from the surrounding 
pressure of the soil, the two legs of the arch were tied together. 
The seed was then lightly covered with loose damp earth. A 
filament with a bead at the end was affixed to the basal leg, the 
movements of which were observed during two days in the 
nsual manner. On the first day the arch moved in a zigzag line 
towards the side of the hosal leg. On the next day, by which 
time the dependent cotyledons had been dragged above the sur- 
face of the soil, the tied arch changed its course greatly nine 
times in the course of 14i h. It swept a large, extremely irre- 
gular, circular figure, returning at night to nearly the same 
spot whence it had started early in the morning. The line was 
so strongly zigzag that it apparently represented five ellipses, with 
their longer axes pointing in various directions. With respect 
to the periodical movements of the cotyledons, those of several 
young seedlings formed together at 4 p.m. an angle of about 66°, 
and at 10 p.m. their lower parts stood vertically and were in 
contact ; their tips, however, as is nsual in the genus, were per- 
manently refiexed. These cotyledons, at 7 a.m. on the following 
morning, were again well expanded. 

Lagenaria vulgaris (var. miniature Bottle-gourd) (Cucurbi- 
taceas). — A seedling opened its cotyledons, the movements of 
which wore alone observed, slightly on June 27th, and closed 
them at night: next day, at noon (28th), they included an 
angle of 63°, and at 10 p.m. they were in close contact, so that 
each had risen 26J°. At noon, on the 29th, they included an 
angle of 118°, and at 10 p.m. an angle of 64°, so each had 
risen 32°. On the following day they were still more open, and 
the nocturnal rise was greater, but the angles were not measured. 
Two other seedlings were observed, and liehaved during three 
days in a closely similar manner. The cotyledons, therefore. 
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open more and more on each succeeding day, and rise each 
night about 30° ; consequently during the first two nights of 
their life they stand vertically and 



euratcly the nature of these move- 
ments, the hypocotyl of a seedling, 
with its cotyledons well exjmnded, 
was secured to a little stick, and a 
filament with triangles of paper 
was affixed to one of the cotyledons. 
The observations were made under 
a rather dim skylight, and the 
temperature during the whole time 
was between 174° to 18° C. (68° to 
65° F.). Had the temperature been 



movements would probably have 



been greater. On July 11th (see 
Fig. 30), the cotyledon fell from 
7.35 A.M. till 10 A.M. ; it then rose 



quite vertically at 8.40 p.m. During 
tile early morning of the next day 
(12th) it fell, and continued to fall 
till 8 A.M., after which hour it rose. 



10.35 P.M. it stood much higher than 



During the following early morn- 
ing and whole day (13th) it fell and Lagmana vulgaris: circumtiu- 



noon on eacn succceaing day ; and 

that they rose considerably each night, though not acquiring 
a vertical position, except during the first two nights. 

Cucumis dudaim (Cucurbitacese). — Two seedlings had opened 



come into contact. 

In order to ascertain more ac- 



Fig. 30. 

A 




higher and the light brighter, the 




(rapidly after 4 p.m.) till it stood 



then fell, and again rose, so that by 



it did in the morning, but was not 
vertical as on the preceding night 




deficiency of heat or light, or of traced from 7.35 a.k. July 




of traced from 7.35 A.X. July 
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Fig. 31. 



their cotyledons for the first time daring the day,— one to the 
extent of 90° and the other rather more; they remained in 
nearly the same position until 10.40 p.m. ; but by 7 a m. on the 
following morning the one which had been previously open to 
the extent of 90° had its cotyledons vertical and completely 
shut ; the other seedling had them nearly shut. Later in the 
mOming they opened in the ordinary manner. It appears 
therefore that the cotyledons of this plant close and open at 
somewhat different periods from those of the foregoing species 
of the allied genera of Cncurbita and Lagenaria. 

Opuntia UuUuris (Cactese). — A seodUng was carefully ob- 
served, because considering its 
appearance and the nature of the 
mature plant, it seemed very un- 
Ukoly that either the hypocotyl or 
cotyledons would circuumutate to 
an appreciable extent. The coty- 
ledons were well developed, being 
*9 of an inch in length, '22 in 
breadth, and '15 in thickness. 
The almost cylindrical hypocotyl, 
now bearing a minute spinous bud 

; on its summit, was only '45 of an 
inch in height, and '19 in dia- 
0pu«tia6a»«om; conjoint cir- meter. The tracing (Fig. 31) shows 
cumnutation of hypocotyl the Combined movement of the 
and cotyledon; manient hypocotyl and of one of the Coty- 
ledon, and mo“InLrtr“cS >edons, from 4.45 P.M. on May 28th 
during 66 h. on horizontal to 11 A.M. on the 31st. On the 29th 
glMs. Movement of the ter- a nearly perfect ellipse was com- 
30 tte^ here rS tfo^e^ the 30th the hypocotyl 

third scale. Seedling kept in moved, from some unknown cause, 
hot-house, feebly illuminated in the same general direction in a 
from above. zigzag line ; but between 4.30 and 

10 P.M. almost completed a second 
small ellipse. The cotyledons move only a little up and down ; 
thus at 10.15 P.M. they stood only 10° higher than at noon. The 
chief seat of movement therefore, at least when the cotyledons 
are rather old os in the present case, lies in the hypocotyl. The 
ellipse described on the 29th had its longer axis directed at 
nearly right angles to a line joining the two cotyledons. The 
actual amount of movement of the bead at the end of the 
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s could be ascertained, about '14 of an 



Fig. 32. 







filament waE 

IkUanihus annuuf (Composit®). — The upper part of the 
hypocotyl moved during the 
day-time in the course 
shown in the annexed figure 
(Fig, 82). As the line runs 
in various directions, cross- 
ing itself several times, 
the movement may be con- 
sidered as one of ciremnnu- 
tation. The extreme aetual 
distance travelled was at 
least *1 of an inch. The 
movements of the cotyle- 
dons of two seedlings v 
observed ; one facing a north- 
east window, and the other 
so feebly illuminated from 
above as to be almost in 
darkness. They continued 
to sink till alxjut i 
when they began to rise ; but between 6 and 7 or 8 p.m. 
they either sank a little, or moved laterally, and then again 
began to rise. At 7 a.m. on the following morning those ox 
the plant before the north-east window had opened so little 
that they stood at an angle of 73° above the horizon, and were 
not observed any longer. Those on the seedling which had 
been kept in almost complete darkness, sank during the whole 
day, without rising about mid-day, but rose during the night. 
On the third and fourth days they continued sinking without 
any alternate ascending movement; and this, no doubt, was 
duo to the absence of light. 

Primula Sinensis (Primulacc®).— A seedling was placed with 
the two cotyledons parallel to a north-east window on a day 
when the light was nearly uniform, and a filament was affixed 
to one of them. From observations subsequently made on 
another seedling with the stem secured to a stick, the greater 
port of the movement shown in the annexed figure (Fig. 33), 
must have been that of the hypocotyl, though the cotyledons 
certainly move up and down to a certain extent both during the 
day and night. The movements of the same seedling were traced 



^ Helianthm /mnms ; circumnutation of 
hypocotyl, with filament fixed acroM 
its suminit, traced on a horizontal 
glaza in darkneea, from 8.45 a.m. to 
10.45 F.M., and for an hour on follow- 
ing morning. Movement of bead 
magnified 21 times, here reduced to 
one-half of original scale. 
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on the following day with nearly the same result; and there 
can be no doubt about the circumnutation of the hypocotyl. 



Primula Sinetula; conjoint circumnutation of hypocotyl nnd cotyledon, 
traced on rertical glaas, from 8.40 A.M. to 10.45 P.M. Morementa of 
bead magnified about 26 timea. 

Cyclamen Persicum (Primulaceaj). — This plant is generally sup- 
posed to produce only a single cotyledon, but Dr. H. Gressner * 
has shown that a second one is developed after a long interval 
of time. The hypocotyl is converted into a globular norm, even 
before the first cotyledon has broken through the ground with its 
blade closely enfolded and with its petiole in the form of an arch, 
like the arched hypocotyl or epicotyl of any ordinary dicotyle- 
donous plant. A glass filament was afiixed to a cotyledon, '55 
of an inch in height, the petiole of which had straightened itself 
and stood nearly vertical, but with the blade not as yet fully 
expanded. Its movements were traced during 211 h. on a 



through the ground in an arched form, with the rudimentary 
cotyledons closed or in contact. A filament was affixed almost 



Fig. 33. 





horizontal glass, magnified 50 
times ; and in this interval it 
described two irregular small 
circles; it therefore circum nu- 
tates, though on an extremely 
small scale. 



Stapetui earpedm: circumnutation 
of hypocotyl, illuminated from 
above, traced on borizontal glass, 
from 6.45 a.m. June 26tb to 8.45 
A.M. 28tb. Temp. 23'>-24° C. 



Movement of bead magnified 21 



Slaptlia rarpedon (Asclo- 
piade®). — This plant, when 
mature, resembles a cactus. 
The ^ttened hypocotyl is 
fleshy, enlarged in the upper 
part, and bears two rudimen- 
tary cotyledons. It breaks 



• ‘ Bot. Zeitung,’ 187-1, p. 837. 
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vertically to the hypocotyl of a seedling half an inch high; and 
its movements were traced during 50 h. on a horizontal glass 
(Tig. 34). From some unknown cause it bowed itself to one 
side, and as this was effected by a zigzag course, it probably 
oircumnutatcd ; but with hardly any other seedling observed 
by us was this movement so obscurely shown. 

Jpomau carulea vel Pharbilis nil (Convolvulacess). — Seedlings 
of tliis plant were observed because it is a twiner, tlie upper 
intemoties of which circumnutate conspicuously; but, like 
other twining plants, the first few intemodcs which rise above 
the ground are stiff enough to support themselves, and therefore 
do not circumnutate in any plainly recognisable manner.* In 
tliis particular instance the fifth internode (including the hypo- 
cotyl) was the first which plainly circumnutated and twined 
round a stick. We therefore wished to learn whether circum- 
nutation could be observed in the hypocotyl if carefully observed 
in our usual manner. Two seedlings were kept in the dark 
with filaments fixed to the upper part of their hypocotyls ; but 
from circumstances not worth explaining their movements were 
traced for only a short time. One moved thrice forwards and 
twice backwards in nearly opposite directions, in the course of 
3h. 15 m.; and the other twice forwards and twice backwards 
in 2 h. S’! m. The hypocotyl therefore circunmutated at a re- 
markably rapid rate. It may here be added that a filament was 
affixed transversely to the summit of the second internude above 
the ootyleilons of a little plant 3i inches in height; and its 
movements were traced on a horizontal glass. It circumnutated, 
and tile actual distance travelletl from side to side was a quarter 
of an inch, which was too small an amount to bo jierceived with- 
out the aid of marka 

The movements of the cotyledons are interesting from tlieir 
complexity and rapidity, and in some other respects. The 
hypocotyl (2 inches high) of a vigorous seedling was secured to a 
stick, and a filament with triangles of paper was affixed to one 
of the cotyledons. The plant was kept all day in the hot-house, 
and at 4.20 p.m. (June 20th) was placed under a skylight in 
the house, and observed occasionally during the evening and 
night. It fell in a slightly zigzag line to a moderate extent 
from 4.20 p.m. till 10.15 p.m. When looked at shortly after mid- 
night (12.30 P M.) it had risen a very little, and considerably by 

♦ • Movements and Habits of Climbing Plants,’ p. 8:1, 1875. 
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3.45 A.M. When again looked at, at 6.10 a.m. (2l8t). it had 



Fig. 35. 




nifi«d ; temp. 20° C. 



fallen largely. A new tracing 
was now begun (see Fig. 35). 
and soon afterwards, at 6.42 
A.M., the cotyledon had risen a 
little. During the forenoon it 
was observed about every 
hour ; but between 12.30 and 
6 p.M. every half-hour. If the 
observations had been made at 
these short intervals during the 
whole day, the 6gure would 
have been too intricate to have 
been copied. As it was, the 
cotyledon moved up and down 
in the course of 16 h. 20 m. (i e. 
l>etween 6.10 a.m. and 10.30 
p.M.) thirteen times. 

The cotyledons of this seed- 
ling sank downwards during 
both evenings and the early 
part of the night, but rose 
during the latter i»rt. As this 
is an unusual movement, the 
cotyledons of twelve other seed- 
lings were observed ; they stood 
almost or quite horizontally at 
mid-day, and at 10 p.m. were 
all declined at various angles. 
The most usual angle was be- 
tween 30° and 35°; but three 
stood at about 50° and one at 
even 70° beneath the horizon. 
The blades of all these cotyle- 
dons had attained almost their 
full size, viz. from 1 to 1} inches 
in length, measured along their 
midribs. It is a remarkable 
fact that whilst young — that 
is, when less than half an inch 
in length, measured in the 
same maimer— they do not sink 
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downwards in the evening. Therefore their weight, which is 
considerable when almost fully developed, probably came into 
play in originally determining the downward movement The 
periodicity of this movement is much influenced by the degree 
of light to which the seedlings have been exposed during the 
day; for three kept in an obscure place began to sink about 
noon, instead of late in the evening ; and those of another seed- 
ling were almost paralysed by having been similarly kept during 
two whole days. The cotyledons of several other species of 
Ipomoea likewise sink downwards late in the evening. 

Cerintlu major (Boragineffi).— The circumnutation of the 
hypocotyl of a young seedling with the cotyledons hardly 



Fig. 36. 




expanded, is shown in the annexed figure (Fig. 36), which 
apparently represents four or five irregular ellipses, described 
in the course of a little over 12 hours. Two older seedlings 
were similarly observed, excepting that one of them was kept 
in the dark; their hypocotyls also circumnutated, but in a more 
simple manner. The cotyledcms on a seedling exposed to tho 
light fell from tho early morning until a little after noon, and 
then continued to rise until 10.30 p.m. or later. The cotyledons 
of this same seedling acted in the same general manner during 
the two following days. It had previously been tried in tho 
dark, and after being thus kept for only 1 h. 40 m. the cotyledons 
began at 4.30 p.m. to sink, instead of continuing to rise till late 
at night 
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Nolana prostrata (Nolanese). — The movomenta were not 
traced, but a pot with seedlings, which had lieen kept in the 
dark for an liour, was placed under the microscope, vdth the 
micrometer eye-piece so adjusted that each division equalled 
of an inch. The apex of one of the cotyledons crossed 
rather obliquely four divisions in 13 minutes ; it was also sink- 
ing, as shown by getting out of focus. The seedlings were 
again placed in darkness for another hour, and the apex now 
crossed two divisions in 6 m. 18 s.; that is, at very nearly the 
same rate as before. After another interval of an hour in dark- 
ness, it cros.sed two divisions in 4 m. 16 s., there- 
Fig. 37. fore at a quicker rate. In the afternoon, after a 
longer interval in the dark, the apex was motion- 
less, but after a time it recommenced moving, 
though slowly; perhaps the room was too cold. 
Judging from previous cases, there can hardly 
be a doubt that this seedling was circumnuta- 
ting. 

Solatium lycopersicum (Solanete). — The move- 
ments of the hypocotyls of two seedling to- 
Sohnum itjcoper- matoDS were observed during seven hours, and 
siram: circum- there could be no doubt that both circumnu- 
pwotX * with illuminated from above, but 

filament fixed hy an accident a little light entered on one side, 
across its sum- and in the accompanying figure (Fig. 37) it 
™rizontaTl hypocotyl moved to this 

from 10 A.M*to upper one in the figure), making small 

.■ip.M. Oct. 24th. loops and zigzagging in its course. The move- 
lilumiuated ob- meuts of the cotyledons were also traced both 
above^ Mov™ vertical and horizontal glasses ; their angles 
ment of bead *1*6 horizon were likewise measured at 
magnified about various hours. They fell from 8.30 a.m. (October 
reduced'to on” about noon ; then moved laterally in a 

thiri”forig”nS line, and at about 4 p.m. began to rise; 

scale. '"'tliey continued to do so until 10.30 p.m., by 
which hour they stood vertically and were asleep. 
At what hour of the night or early morning they began to fall 
was not ascertained. Owing to the lateral movement shortly 
after mid-day, the descending and ascending lines did not 
coincide, and irregular ellipses were described during each 24 h. 
The regular periodicity of these movements is destroyed, os we 
shall hereafter see, if the seedlings are kept in the dark. 
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Solanum paHnacanthum.—SeyeraX arched hypocotyls rising 
nearly -2 of an inch above the ground, but with the cotyledons 
still buried beneath the surface, were observed, and the tracings 
showed that they circumnutated. Moreover, in several cases 
little open circular spaces or cracks in the argillaceous sand 
which surrounded the arched hypocotyls wore visible, and 
these appeared to have been made by the hypocotyls having 
bent first to one and then to another side whilst growing up- 
wards. In two instances the vertical arches were observed to 
move to a considerable distance backwards from the point where 
the cotyledons lay buried; this movement, which has been 
noticed in some other cases, and which seems to aid in extracting 
the cotyledons from the buried seed-coats, is due to the com- 
mencement of the straightening of the hypocotyL In order to 
prevent this latter movement, the two legs of an arch, tlie 




summit of which was on a level with the surface of the soil, 
were tied together ; the earth having been previously removed 
to a little depth all round. The movement of the arch during 
47 hours under these imnatural circumstances is exhibited 
in the annexed figure. 

The cotyledons of some seedlings in the hot-house were hori- 
sontal about noon on December 13th ; and at 10 p.m. had risen 
to an angle of 27° above the horizon ; at 7 a.m. on the following 
E 2 
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morning, before it was light, they had risen to 59° above the 
liorizon; in the afternoon of the same day they were found 
again horizontal. 

lieta vulffarit (Chenopodew). — The seedlings are excessively 
sensitive to light, so that although on the first day they 
were uncovered only during two or three 
minutes at each observation, they all moved 
steadily towards the side of the room 
whence the light proceeded, and the trac- 
ings consisted only of slightly zigzag lines 
directed towards the light. On the next 
day the plants were placed in a completely 
darkened room, and at each observation 
were illuminated as much as possible from 
vertically above by a small wax taiier. The 
annexed figure (Fig. 39) shows the move- 
ment of the hypocotyl during 9 h. under 
these circumstances. A second seedling 
was similarly observed at the same time, 
cotyl,with tracing had the same peculiar 

fixed obliquely a- character, due to the hypocotyl often mov- 
croM its summit, ing and returning in nearly parallel lines. 
“ The movement of a third hypocotyl differed 




on horizoutal elass, ,, 

from 8.25 A.m to greatly. 

5.30 p.M. Nov. 4th. We endeavoured to trace the movements 
Movement of bead of the cotyledons, and for this purpose 
hire r'^ute*d*toTni seedlings were kept in the dark, but 

third of original they moved in an abnormal manner ; they 
scale. continued rising from 8.45 a.m. to 2 p.m., 

then moved latemlly, and from 3 to 6 p.m. 
descended ; whereas cotyledons which have been cxixised all 
the day to the light rise in the evening so as to stand verti- 
cally at night; but this statement applies only to young 
seedlings. For instance, six seedlings in the greenhouse had 
their cotyledons partially open for the first time on the moniing 
of November 15th, and at 8.45 p.m. all wore completely closed, 
so that they might properly be said to be asleep. Again, on the 
morning of November 27th, the cotyledons of four other seedlings, 
which were surrounded by a collar of brown paper so that they 
received light only from above, were open to the extent of 
; at 10 P.M. they were completely clo^; next morning | 



(November 28th) at 6.45 a.m., whilst it was still dark, two of them 
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were partially open and all opened in the course of the mominR ; 
hilt at 10.20 r.M. all four (not to mention nine others which 
had been open in the morning and six others on another occa- 
sion) were again completely closed. On the morning of the 
29th they were open, but at night only one of the four was 
closed, and this only partially; the three others had their 
cotyledons much more raised than during the day. On the 
night of the 80th the cotyledons of the four were only slightly 
raised. 

Ricinut Borboniemis (Euphorbiacese).— Seeds were purchased 
under tlie above name — probably a variety of the common castor- 
oil plant. As soon as an arched hypoco^l had risen clear above 
the ground, a filament was attached to the upper leg bearing the 
cotyledons which were still buried beneath the siuface, and the 
movement of the bead was traced on a horizontal glass during 
a period of 34 h. The lines traced were strongly zigzag, and 
as the bead twice returned nearly parallel to its former course 
in two different directions, there could be no doubt that the 
arched hypocotyl circumnutated. At the close of the 34 h. 
the upper pai-t began to rise and straighten itself, dragging the 
cotyl^ons out of the ground, so that the movements of the 
bead could no longer be traced on the gloss. 

Querens (American sp.) (Cupuliferm). — Acorns of an American 
oak which had germinated at Kew were planted in a pot in 
the greenhou.se. This transplantation checked their growth; 
bnt after a time one grew to a height of five inches, 
measured to the tips of the small partially unfolded leaves on 
the summit, and now looked vigorous. It consisted of six 
very thin intemodes of unequal lengths. Considering these 
oircnmstances and the nature of the plant, we hardly expected 
that it would circumnutate; but the annexed figure (Pig. 40) 
shows that it did so in a conspicuous manner, changing its 
course many times and travelling in all directions during the 
48 h. of observation. The figure seems to represent 5 or 6 
irregular ovals or ellipses. The actual amount of movement 
from side to side (excluding one great bend to the loft) was 
about '2 of an inch ; but this was difficult to estimate, as owing 
to the rapid growth of the stem, the attached filament was 
much further from the mark lieneath at the close than at the 
commencement of the observations. It deserves notice that the 
pot was placed in a north-east room within a deep box, the top 
of which was not at first covered up, so tliat the inside facing 
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the windows was a little more illuminated than the opposite 
side; and during the first morning the stem travelled to a 
greater distance in this direction (to the left in the figure) than 
it did afterwards when the box was completely protected from 
light. 
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alternately with unequal force on the glass; so that it had 
moved a little in two planes at right angles to one another. In 
the eighth and last case (C) it had moved very little laterally, 
but had alternately left the glass and come into contact with it 
again. There can be no doubt that in the last four cases the 
radicle of the oak circunmutated whilst growing downwards. 

Fig. 41. 



A 

Querau r<Mr; tracks left on inclined smoked glaee-pUtes by tips of 
radicles in growing downwards. Plates A and C inclined at 66° and 
plate B at 68° to the horizon. 

Corylut awiJana (Corylaccw).— The epicotyl breaks through 
the ground in an arched form ; but in the specimen which was 
first examined, the apex had become decayed, and the epicotyl 
grew to some distance through the soil, in a tortuous, almost 
horizontal direction, like a rook In consequence of this injury 
it had emitted near the hypogean cotyledons two secondary 
shoots, and it was remarkable that both of these were arched, 
like the normal epicotyl in ordinary cases. The soil was rcmovecl 
from around one of these arched secondary shoots, and a glass 
filament was afiSxed to the basal leg. The whole was kept 
damp beneath a metal-box with a glass lid, and was thus illumi- 
nated only from above. Owing apparently to the lateral pressure 
of the earth being removed, the terminal and bowed-down part 
of the shoot began at once to move upwards, so that after 
24 h. it formed a right angle with the lower part. This lower 
part, to which the filament was attached, also straightened 
itself, and moved a Uttlo backwards from the upper part. Con- 
sequently a long line was traced on the horizontal glass; and 
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Fig. 42. 



this was in parts straight and in parts decidedly zigzag, 
indicating circumnutation. 

On the following day the other secondary shoot was observed ; 
it was a little more advanced in age, for the npper part, instead 
of depending vertically downwards, 
stood at an angle of 45° above the 
horizon. The tip of the shoot pro- 
jected obliquely '4 of an inch above 
the ground, but by the close of our 
observations, which lasted 47 h., it 
had grown, chiefly towards its base, 
to a height of '85 of an inch. The 
filament was fixed transversely to 
the basal and almost upright half 
of the shoot, close beneath the lowest 
scale-like appendage. The cirenm- 
nutating course pursued is shown 
the accompanying figure (Fig. 
. The actual distance traversed 
m side to side was about '04 of 



(Coniferte). — A 
with the tips 
still enclosed 
its, was at first 
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and by this time the filament was attached some way down the 
little stem. From some unknown cause, the hypocotyl moved 
far towards the left, but there could be no doubt (Fig. 43) that 
it circumnutatefl. Another hypocotyl was sinoilarly oliserved, 
and it likewise moved in a strongly zigzag line to the same side. 
This lateral movement was not caused by the attachment of 
the glass filaments, nor by the action of light ; for no light was 
allowed to enter when each observation was made, except from 
vertically above. 

The hypocotyl of a seedling was secured to a little stick ; it 
bore nine in appearance distinct cotyledons, arranged in a circle. 
The movements of two nearly opposite ones were observed. The 
tip of one was painted white, with a mark placed below, and the 
figure described (Fig. 44, A) shows that it made an irregular 



J’imis pinaster; circuronutation of two oppmite cotyledons, traced on 
horizoninl glass in darknes^ from 8.45 a.m. to 8.35 P.u. Nov. 25th. 
Movement of tip in A magnified about 22 times, here reduced to one- 
half of original scale. 

circle in the course of about 8 h. During the night it 
travelled to a considerable distance in the direction inicated 
by the broken line. A glass filament was attached longitu- 
dinally to the other cotyledon, and this nearly completed 
(Fig. 44, B) an irregular circular figure in about 12 hours. 
During the night it also moved to a considerable distance, in 
the direction indicated by the broken line. The cotyledons 
therefore circiunnutate independently of the movement of the 
hypocotyl. Although they moved much during the night, they 
did not approach each other so as to stand more vertically than 
dnring the day. 



Fig. 44. 
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Cyan ptctiiK^a (Cycadero).— 
genninating first protrude a a 
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he large seeds of this plant in 
breaks through 
ch and with the 
hich at the close 
d its movements 
by means of a glass filament 
• tip. The tracing 



Fig. 45. 





mule projecting one inch above the ground was observed, but 
not under fair conditions, as it was brought out of the hot* 
house and kept in a room not sufficiently warm. Nevertheless 
the tracing (Fig. 46) shows that it made two or three incom- 
plete irregular circles or ellipses in the course of 48 hours. The 
plumule is straight ; and this was the first instance observed 
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by us of the i>art that first breaks through the ground not 
being arched. 



Fig. 46. 




Allium cepa. (Liliace®).— The narrow green leaf, which pro- 
trudes from the seed of the common onion as a cotyledon,* 
breaks through the ground in the form of an arch, in the same 
manner as the hypocotyl or epicotyl of a dicotyledonous plant. 
Long after the arch has risen above the surface the apes 
remains within the seed-coats, evidently absorbing the still 
abundant contents. The summit or crown of the arch, when 
it first protrudes from the seed and is still buried beneath the 
ground, is simply rounded; but before it reaches the surface 
it is develoixHl into a conical protuberance of a white colour 
(owing to the absence of chlorophyll), whilst the adjoining parts 
are greon), with the epidermis apparently rather thicker and 
tougher than elsewhere. We may therefore conclude that this 
conical protuberance is a special adaptation for breaking through 
the ground,! and answers the same end as the knife-like white 
crest on the summit of the straight cotyledon of the Graminem. 



* Tills is the expression used 
by 8«chs in his ‘Text-book of 
Botany.’ 

t linbcrlondt has briefly de- 
scribed CDie Schutzeinriolitun- 
gen . . . Keimpflanze,’ 1877, p. 77) 
this curious structure and the 



purpose wliich it subserves. He 
states that good Ugiures of the 
cotyledon of the onion have been 
given by Tiltumnn and by Snolis 
ill his ‘ Experimental Physiologie,’ 
p. 93. 
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After a timo the apex is drawn out of the empty seed-coats, 
and rises up, forming a right angle, or more commonly a still 
larger angle with the lower part, and occasionally the whole 
becomes nearly straight. The conical protuberance, which 
originally formed the crown of the arch, is now seated on one 
side, and appears like a joint or knee, which from acquiring 
chlorophyll becomes green, and increases in size. In rarely or 
never becoming perfectly straight, these cotyledons differ remark- 
ably from the ultimate condition of the arched hypocotyls or 
epicotyls of dicotyledons. It is, also, a singular circumstance 
that the attenuated extremity of the upper bent portion 
invariably withers and dies. 

A filament, 1'7 inch in length, was affixed nearly upright 
beneath the knee to the ba^ and vertical portion of a 
cotyledon ; and its movements were 
traced during 14 h. in the usual manner. 
The tracing here given (Fig. 47) indi- 
cates circumnutation. The movement of 
the upper part above the knee of the same 
cotyledon, which projected at about an 
angle of 45° above the horizon, was 
observed at the same time. A filament 
was not affixed to it, but a mark was 
placed beneath the apex, which was 
almost white from beginning to wither, 
and its movements were thus traced. The 
figure described resembled pretty closely 
that above given ; and this shows that the 
chief seat of movement is in the low'er or 
basal part of the cotyledon. 

Atpuragut nfficindlit (Asparagese). — 
The tip of a straight plumule or cotyledon 
(for we do not know which it should be 
called) was found at a depth of '1 inch 
beneath the surface, and the earth was then removed all round 
to the depth of -3 inch. A glass filament was affixed obliquely to 
it, and the movement of the bead, magnified 17 times, was traced 
in darkness. During the first Ih. 15 m. the plumule moved to 
the right, and during the next two hours it returned in a roughly 
parallel but strongly zigzag course. From some unknown cause 
it had grown up through the soil in an inclined direction, and 
now through apogeotropism it moved during nearly 124 h. in 



Fig. 47. 




tatioD of baud half 
of arched cotyledon, 
traced in darknesa on 
horizontal glaaa, from 



8.15 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Oct. Slat. Morement 
of bead magnified 
about 17 timea. 
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the same general direction, but in a slightly zigzag manner, 
until it became upright. On the following morning it changed 
its course completely. There can therefore hardly be a doubt 
that the plumule circumnutates, whilst buried beneath the 
ground, as much as the pressure of the surrounding earth will 
permit. The surface of the soil in the pot was now covered with 
a thin layer of very fine argillaceous sand, which was kept damp ; 
and after the tapering seedlings had grown a few tenths of 
an inch in height, each was found surrounded by a little open 
space or circular crack ; and this could be accounted for only by 
their having circumnutated and thus pushed away the sand on 
all sides; for there was no vestige of a crock in any other part. 

In order to prove that there was circumnutation, the move- 



Flg.48. 




Atparodut officinalis ; circumnutation of plumules with tips whitened and 
marks placed beneath, traced on a horizontal glass. X, young plumule ; 

magniried about 35 times. B, older plumule ; movemeut traced from 
10.15 A.M. to 8.10 p.M. Nov. 29th ; magnified 0 times, but here reduced 
to one-half of original scale. 

ments of five seedlings, varying in height from '3 inch to 2 inches, 
were traced. They were placed within a box and illuminated 
from above ; but in all five cases the longer axes of the figures 
described were directed to nearly the same point ; so that more 
light seemed to have come through the gloss roof of the green- 
house on one side than on any other. All five tracings re- 
sembled each other to a certain extent, and it will suffice to give 
two of them. In A (Fig. 48) the seedling was only '45 of an 
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inch in height, and consisted of a single internode hearing a 
bud on its summit. The apes described between 8.30 a.m. and 
10.20 p.M. (i.e. during nearly 14 hours) a figure which would 
probably have consisted of 8i ellipses, had not the stem been 
drawn to one side until 1 p.m., after which hour it moved back- 
wards. On the following morning it was not far distant from 
the point whence it had first started. The actual amount of 
movement of the apex from side to side was very small, viz. 
about ^ijth of an inch. The seedling of which the movements 
are shown in Fig. 48, B, was 11 inch in height, and consisted of 
three intemodes besides the bud on the summit. The figure, 
which was described during 10 h., apparently represents two 
irregular and unequal ellipses or circles. The actual amount of 
movement of the apex, in the line not influenced by the light, was 
•11 of an inch, and in that thus influenced '37 of an inch. With 
a seedling 2 inches in height it was obvious, even without the 
aid of any tracing, that the uppermost part of the stem bent 
successively to all points of the compass, like the stem of a 
twining plant A little increase in the power of cirenmnutating 
and in the flexibility of the stem, would convert the common 
asparagus into a twining plant, as has occurred with one species 
in this genus, namely, A. scanden*. 

Phalaris Oanariensit (Graminea>). — With the Graminese the 
part which first rises above the ground has been called by some 
authors the pileole; and various views have been expressed on 
its homological nature. It is considered by some great authori- 
ties to be a cotjledon, which term we will use without venturing 
to express any opinion on the subject* It consists in the 
present case of a slightly flattened reddish sheath, terminating 
upwards in a sharp white edge; it encloses a true green leaf, 
which protrudes from the sheath through a slit-like orifice, 
close beneath and at right angles to the sharp edge on the 
summit. The sheath is not arched when it breaks through the 
ground. 

The movements of three rather old seedlings, about 1} inch 
in height, shortly before the protrusion of the leaves, were first 
traced. They wore illuminat^ exclusively from above; for, as 
will hereafter be shown, they are excessively sensitive to the 



• We arc indebted to the Rev. this subject, together with re- 
G. Henslow for an abstract of the ferences. 
views which have been held on 



Fig. 49. 
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action of light; and if any enters even temporarily on one side, 
they merely bend to this side in slightly zigzag lines. Of the three 
tracings one alone (Pig. 49) is here given. Had the observations 
been more frequent during the 12 h., 
two oval figures would have been 
descrilied with their longer axes at 
right angles to one another. The 
actual amount of movement of the 
apex from side to side was about 
•3 of an inch. The figures described 
by the other two seedlings resembled 
to a certain extent the one here 
given. 

A seedling which had just broken 
through the ground and projected 
only ,^th of an inch above the mart placed 
surface, was next observed in the traced on a horizontal glass, 
same manner as before. It was 

n^ssary to clear away the earth 7“^"^ 

all round the seedling to a little reduced to one-half scale, 
depth in order to place a mark 

beneath the apex. The figure (Pig. 50) shows that the apex 
moved to one side, but changed its course ten times in the 
course of the ton hours of observa- 
tion ; so that there can be no doubt Fig. 60. 

about its circumnutation. The 
cause of the general movement 
in one direction could hardly l>o 
attributed to the entrance of 
lateral light, as this was carefully 
guarded against; and we suppose 
it was in some manner connected Phahris Canarimsa; dreumnu- 
with the removal of the earth tstion of s very young coty- 

Lastly, the soil m the same pot r > 

was searched with the aid of a 
lens, and the white knife-like apex 
of a seedling was found on an exact 
level with that of the surrounding 
surface. The soil was removed all round the apex to the depth 
of a quarter of an inch, the seed itself remaining covered. The 
pot, protected from lateral light, was placed under the micro- 




horizontal gFazs, from 11.37 
A.M. to 9.30 P.M. Dec. 13th. 
Movement of apex greatly 
magnified, here reduced to 
one-fourth of original scale. 
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scope with a micrometer eye-piece, so arranged that each 
division equalled of After an interval of 30 m. 

the apex was observed, and it was seen to cross a little obliquely 
two divisions of the micrometer in 9 m. 15 s. ; and after a few 
minutes it crossed the same space in 8 m. 50 s. The seedling 
was again observed after an intervalof three-quarters of an hour, 
and now the apex crossed rather obliquely two divisions in 10 m. 
We may therefore conelude that it was travelling at about the 
rate of -^th of an inch in 45 minutes. We may also conclude 
from these and the previous observations, that the seedlings of 
Fhalaris in breaking through the surface of the soil circum- 
nutate as much as the surrounding pressure will permit. This 
fact accounts (as in the case before given of the asparagus) for 
a circular, narrow, open space or crack being distinctly visible 
round several seedlings which had risen through very fine 
argillaceous sand, kept uniformly damp. 

Zea mays (Graminem). — A glass filament was fixed obliquely 
to the summit of a cotyledon, 
rising -2 of an inch above the 
ground ; but by the tliird morn- 
ing it had grown to exactly 
thrice this height, so that the 
distance of the bead from the 
mark below was greatly in- 
creased, consequently the trac- 
ing (Fig. 51) was much more 
magnified on the first than on 
the second day. The upper 
part of the cotyledon changed 
its course by at least as much 
as a rectangle six times on each 
of the two days. The plant 
was illuminated by an objure 
light from vertically above. 
This was a necessary precau- 
tion, as on the previous day we had traced the movements of 
cotyledons plac^ in a deep box, the inner side of which was 
feebly illuminated on one side from a distant north-east window, 
and at each observation by a wax taper held for a minute or 
two on the same side ; and the result was that the cotyledons 
travelled all day long to this side, though making in their course 
some conspicuous flexures, from which fact alone we might have 
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concluded that they were circumnutating ; but wo thought it 
advisable to make the tracing above given. 

Sadicles. — Glass filaments were fixed to two short radicles, 
placed so as to stand ahuost upright, and whilst bending down- 
wards through geotropism their courses were strongly zigzag ; 
from this latter circumstance ciroumnutation might have been 
inferred, had not their tips become slightly withered after tho 
first 24 h., though they were watered and the air kept very 
damp. Nine radicles were next arranged in the manner 
formerly described, so that in growing downwards they left 
tracks on smoked glass-plates, inclined at various angles between 
45° and 80° beneath the horizon. Almost every one of these 
tracks offered evidence in their greater or less breadth in dif- 
ferent parts, or in little bridges of soot being 
left, that tho apex had come alternately into Fig. 52. 

more and less close contact with the glass. In - 

the accompanying figure (Fig. 52) we have ■ 

an accurate copy of one such track. In two I 
instances alone (and in these the plates were f 

highly inclined) there was some evidence of 1 

slight lateral movement. We presume therefore I 

that the friction of the apex on the smoked | 

surface, little as this could have been, sufficed | 

to check the movement from side to side of these 
delicate radicles. leftTind™:;!! 

Avena $atiua (Graminete).— A cotyledon, 11 tmoked gla««- 
inch in height, was placed in front -of a north- P'*** !>/ ‘jP 
east window, and the movement of the apex mwingdown- 
was traced on a horizontal glass during two wards.* 
days. It moved towards the light in a slightly 
zigzag line from 9 to 11.80 a.m. on October 15th ; it then moved 
a little backwards and zigzagged much until 5 p.m., after which 
hour, and during the night, it continued to move towards the 
window. On the following morning the same movement was 
continued in a nearly straight line until 12.40 p.m., when the sky 
remained until 2.35 extraordinarily dark from thunder-clouds. 
During this interval of 1 h. 55 m., whilst the light was obscure, 
it was interesting to observe how circunmutation overcame 
heliotropism, for the apex, instead of continuing to move towards 
the window in a slightly zigzag line, reversed its course four 
times, making two small narrow ellipses. A diagram of this case 
will be given in tho chapter on Heliotropism. 
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A filament was next fixed to a cotyledon only i of an inch in 
height, which was illuminated exclusively from above, and as 
it was kept in a warm greenhouse, it grew rapidly ; and now 
there could be no doubt about its circnmnutation, for it described 
a figure of 8 as well as two small ellipses in 6i hours. 

Nephrodium moUe (Filices).— A seedling fern of this species 
jjj came up by chance in a flower- 

’*■ ' pot near its parent. The frond, 

' / as yet only slightly lobed, was 

only T6 of an inch in length and 
•2 in breadth, and was supported 
on a rachis as fine as a hair 
and -23 of an inch in height. A 
very thin glass filament, which 
projected for a length of -36 of 
an inch, was fixed to the end of 
the frond. The movement was 
» highly magnified that the 




A'ephndium moth ; circummitiitian 
of very youne frond, traced in „ , . 

darknew on horizontal glaiw, figure (Fig. 63) cannot be fully 
from 9 A M. to 9. p.M. Oct. 30th. trusted ; but the frond was 
timet”*”^ njagnified 48 constantly moving in a complex 

manner, and the bead greatly 
changed its course eighteen times in the 12 hours of observation. 
Within half an hour it often returned in a line almost parallel 
to its former course. The greatest amount of movement occurred 
between 4 and 6 p.m. The circumnuta- 
Fig. 54. tion of this plant is interesting, because 

the species in the genus Lygodium are 
J well tmo wn to circumnutate conspicuously 

'a-, and to twine round any neighbouring 
object. 

Selagiiutla Kravisii (?) : Selaginella Kraustii (?) (LycopodiacoeX 

circumnutation of — A very young plant, only '4 of an inch 
young plant, kept in jn height, had sprung up in a pot in the 
8?45'a.m’. to'lO p?m fiut-fiouse. An extremely fine glass fila- 
Oct. 31st. ment was fixed to the end of the frond- 

like stem, and the movement of the liead 
traced on a horizontal glass. It changed its course several 
times, as shown in Fig. 64, whilst observed during 13 h. 16 m., 
and returned at night to a point not far distant from that 
whence it had started in the morning. There can be no doubt 
that tliis little plant circumnutated. 
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CHAPTER II. 

GeKIRAL CoHStDEBATlOHS OK THS MoVEMEKTS AND GbOWTB OF 
Seedlino Plante. 

Generality of the circunumtating movement — Radicles, their circuni- 
nutation of service — ^hlanner in which they penetrate the ground — 
Manner in which hypocotyls and other organs break through the 
ground by being arch^ — Singular manner of germination in M^r- 
rhiza, &c. — Abortion of cotyledons— Circumnutation of hypocotyls 
and epicotyls whilst still buried and arched — Their power of 
straightening themselves — Bursting of the seed-coats— Inherited 
effect of the arching process in hypogean hypocotyls— Circumnuta- 
tiou of hypocotyls and epicotyls when erect — Circumnutation of 
cotyledons— Pulvini or joints of cotyledons, duration of their 
activity, rudimentary in Oxalis comiculaia, their development — 
Sensitiveness of cotyledons to light and consequent disturbance of 
their periodic movements — Sensitiveness of cotyledons to contact 

The circumnutating moyemente of the several parts 
or organs of a considerable number of seedling plants 
have been described in the last chapter. A list is here 
appended of the Families, Cohorts, Sub-classes, &c.. 
to which they belong, arranged and numbered ac- 
cording to the classification adopted by Hooker.* 
Any one who will consider this list will see that the 
young plants selected for observation, fairly represent 
the whole vegetable series excepting the lowest 
cryptogams, and the movements of some of the latter 
when mature will hereafter be described. As all the 
seedlings which were observed, including Conifers, 
Cycads and Ferns, which belong to the most ancient 



• As given in the ‘General System of Botany,’ by Lo Maout and 
Decaisne, 1873. 

F 2 
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types amongst plants, were continually circumnu- 
tating, we may infer that this kind of movement is 
common to every seedling species. 



Stjd-Kuigdoii I. — Fhsenogamoiis Plants. 
Class I.— Diootti.edonb. 



Sub-class I ' 

Family. 

14. Cruoifera. 

26. Caryophyllae. 

86. i/alvaoea. 

41. Oxalidecc. 

49. JYopwAew. 

52. Aumntlacea, 

70. Jlippocattottea. 

75. Leguminotoe. 

108. Cucurbitucea. 

109. Cactim. 

122. Compoiitce. 

135. Primviaoea;, 

145. Aaclepiadew. 

151. Convoltulacca. 

154. Borraginecs. 

156. Notanca. 

157. Solanea, 

181. Chmopodiea. 

202. Euphorbiaaea. 

211. Cupulifera. 

212. Corglacta. 



— Angiosperm. 

Cohort. 

II. Pabistales. 

IV. Cabyophtllales. 
VI. Malvales. 

VII. Geraniales. 

X. Sapindales. 

XI. Rosales. 

XII. Passiflorales. 
XIV. Ficoidales. 

XVII. AsruALES. 

XX. Prihulales 
XXII. Oentiaeales. 
XXIII. POLEUOEIALES. 
Drrro 
Dirro 

XXIV. SOLANALES. 
XXVII. ChehovodialI'^s. 
XXXII. Euphorbiales. 
XXXVI. Quer-nales. 
Ditto 



Sub-class II — Ogmnotpertm. 

223. Conifera . 

224. Cgcadea. 



Class II.- -Monocotyledons. 



2. Cannacea, 
84. LUiacae. 
41. Aaparagea;, 
55. OratniMa. 



II. Auoualeb. 
XI. LlUAI.ES. 

XV. Gldhales. 



Si'b-Kingdom II.— CryptTgamic Plants. 
1. FSicea. I. Fiucales. 

6. Lgcopod!acc<r, Dmo 
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Radicles . — In all the germinating seeds observed 
by us, the first change is the protrusion of the 
radicle, which immediately bends downwards and 
endeavours to penetrate the ground. In order to 
effect this, it is almost necessary that the seed should 
be pressed down so as to offer some resistance, unless 
indeed the soil is extremely loose ; for otherwise the 
seed is lifted up, instead of the radicle penetrating 
the surface. But seeds often get covered by earth 
thrown up by burrowing quadrupeds or scratching 
birds, by the castings of earth-worms, by heaps of 
excrement, the decaying branches of trees, &c., and 
will thus be pressed down ; and they must often fall 
into cracks when the ground is dry, or into holes. 
Even with seeds lying on the bare surface, the first 
developed root-hairs, by becoming attached to stones 
or other objects on the surface, are able to hold down 
the upper part of the radicle, whilst the tip pene- 
trates the ground. Sachs has shown* how well and 
closely root-hairs adapt themselves by grou-th to the 
most irregular particles in the soil, and become firmly 
attached to them. This attachment seems to be 
effected by the softening or liquefaction of the outer 
surface of the wall of the hair and its subsequent 
consolidation, as will be on some future occasion 
more fully described. This intimate union plays an 
important part, according to Sachs, in the absorption 
of water and of the inorganic matter dissolved in it. 
The mechanical aid afforded by the root-hairs in pene- 
trating the ground is probably only a secondary 
Sendee. 

The tip of the radicle, as soon ns it protrudes from 
the seed-coats, begins to circumnntate, and the whole 



‘ Physiologie V^g^tale,’ I8C8, pp. 199, 203. 
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growing part continues to do so, probably for as long 
as growth continues. This movement of the radicle 
has been described in Brassica, .^sculus, Phaseolus, 
Vicia, Cucurbita, Quercus and Zea. The probability 
of its occurrence was inferred by Sachs,* from radicles 
placed vertically upwards being acted on by geotro- 
pism (which we likewise found to be the case), for if 
they had remained absolutely perpendicular, the attrac- 
tion of gravity could not have caused them to bend to 
any one side. Circumnutation was observed in the above 
specified cases, either by means of extremely fine fila- 
ments of glass affixed to the radicles in the manner 
previously described, or by their being allowed to 
grow downwards over inclined smoked glass-plates, on 
which they left their tracks. In the latter cases the 
serpentine course (see Figs. 19, 21, 27, 41) showed 
unequivocally that the apex had continually moved 
from side to side. This lateral movement was small 
in extent, being in the case of Phaseolus at most 
about 1 mm. from a medial line to both sides. But 
there was also movement in a vertical plane at right 
angles to the inclined glass-plates. This was shown 
by the tracks often being alternately a little broader 
and narrower, due to the radicles having alternately 
pressed with greater and less force on the plates. 
Occasionally little bridges of soot were left across the 
tracks, showing that the apex had at these spots been 
Kfted up. This latter fact was especially apt to ocoir 



• ‘Ueber das Waohsthum der 
Wurzcln : Arbeiten des bot In- 
stituts in Wurzburg,’ Heft iii. 
1873, p. 460. This memoir, be- 
sides its intrinsic and great in- 
terest, deserves to be studied as a 
model of careful iuTesti^tion. 
and we shall bare occasion to 
refer to it repeatedly. Dr. Frank 



had previously remarked (‘Bei- 
tnige zur Pflanzenphysiologie,' 
1868, p. 81) on the fact of radicles 
plao^ vertically upwards being 
acted on by geotropism, and he 
explained it by the suppositioa 
that their growth was not equal 
on all sides. 
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when the radicle instead of travelling straight down 
the glass made a semicircular bend; but Fig. 52 
shows that this may occur when the track is rectilinear. 
The apex by thus rising, was in one instance able to 
surmount a bristle cemented across an inclined glass- 
plate ; but slips of wood only ^ of an inch in thickness 
always caused the radicles to bend rectangularly to 
one side, so that the apex did not rise to this small 
height in opposition to geotropism. 

In those cases in which radicles with attached fila- 
ments were placed so as to stand up almost vertically, 
they curved downwards through the action of geotro- 
pism, circumnutating at the same time, and their 
courses were consequently zigzag. Sometimes, how- 
ever, they made great circular sweeps, the lines being 
likewise zigzag. 

Radicles closely surrounded by earth, even when 
this is thoroughly soaked and softened, may perhaps 
be quite prevented from circumnutating. Yet we 
should remember that the circiunnutating sheath-like 
cotyledons of Phalaris, the hypocotyls of Solanum, 
and the epicotyls of Asparagus formed round them- 
selves little circular cracks or furrows in a superficial 
layer of damp argillaceous sand. They were also 
able, as well as the hypocotyls of Brassica, to form 
straight furrows in damp sand, whilst circumnutating 
and bending towards a lateral light In a future 
chapter it will be shown that the rocking or circum- 
nutating movement of the flower-heads of Trifolium 
nkterraneum aids them in burying themselves. It is 
therefore probable that the circumnutation of the tip 
of the radicle aids it slightly in penetrating the 
ground ; and it may be observed in several of the 
previously given diagrams, that the movement is 
more strongly pronounced in radicles when they first 
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protrude from the seed than at a rather later period ; 
but whether this is an accidental or an adaptive 
coincidence we do not pretend to decide. Never- 
theless, when young radicles of Phaseolus mvJtiJlorm 
were fixed vertically close over damp sand, in the 
expectation that as soon as they reached it they 
would form circular furrows, this did not occur, — a 
fact which may be accounted for, as we believe, by 
the furrow being filled up as soon as formed by the 
rapid increase of thickness in the apex of the radicle. 
Whether or not a radicle, when surrounded by soft- 
ened earth, is aided in forming a passage for itself 
by circumnutating, this movement can hardly fail 
to be of high importance, by guiding the radicle 
along a line of least resistance, as will be seen in the 
next chapter when we treat of the sensibility of the 
tip to contact. If, however, a radicle in its down- 
ward growth breaks obliquely into any crevice, or a 
hole left by a decayed root, or one made by the 
larva of an insect, and more especially by worms, the 
circumnutating movement of the tip will materially 
aid it in following such open passage ; and we have 
observed that roots commonly run down the old 
burrows of worms.* 

When a radicle is placed in a horizontal or inclined 
position, the terminal growing part, as is well known, 
bends down towards the centre of the earth; and 
Sachs t has shown that whilst thus bending, the growth 
of the lower surface is greatly retarded, whilst that 



• Bco, also, Prof. Hensen’s state- 
ments (‘ Zeitschrift fUr Wissen, 
Zool.,’ B. xxviii. p. 864, 1877) to 
the same effect. He goes so far 
as to believe that roots are able 
to penetrate the ground to a great 
depth only by means of the bur- 



rows made by worms. 

t ‘Arbeiten des bot Inst. 
Wurzburg,’ vol. i. 1873, p. 401. 
Bee also p. 897 for the length of 
the growing part, and p. 451 on 
the force of gootropism. 
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of the upper surface continues at the normal rate, 
or may be even somewhat increased. He ha.s further 
shown by attaching a thread, running over a pulley, 
to a horizontal radicle of large size, namely, that 
of the common bean, that it was able to pull up a 
weight of only one gramme, or 15’4 grains. We may 
therefore conclude that geotropism does not give a 
radicle force suflScient to penetrate the ground, but 
merely tells it (if such an expression may be used) 
which course to pursue. Before we knew of Sachs’ 
more precise observations we covered a flat surface of 
damp sand with the thinnest tin-foil which we could 
procure (-02 to ’03 mm., or ’00012 to ’00079 of an inch 
in thickness), and placed a radicle close above, in such 
a position that it grew almost perpendicularly dowTi- 
wards. When the apex came into contact with the 
polished level surface it turned at right angles and 
glided over it without leaving any impression; yet 
the tin-foil was so flexible, that a little stick of soft 
wood, pointed to the same degree as the end of the 
radicle and gently loaded with a weight of only a 
quarter of an ounce (120 grains) plainly indented the 
tin-foil. 

Kadicles are able to penetrate the ground by the 
force due to their longitudinal and transverse growth ; 
the seeds themselves being held down by the weight 
of the superincumbent soil. In the case of the bean 
the apex, protected by the root-cap, is sharp, and 
the growing part, from 8 to 10 mm. in length, is 
much more rigid, as Sachs has proved, than the part 
immediately above, which has ceased to increase in 
length. We endeavoured to ascertain the downward 
pressure of the growing part, by placing germinating 
beans between two small metal plates, the upper one 
of which was loaded with a known weight; and the 
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radicle was then allowed to grow into a narrow hole in 
wood, 2 or 3 tenths of an inch in depth, and closed at 
the bottom. The wood was so cut that the short space 
of radicle between the mouth of the hole and the 
bean could not bend laterally on three sides ; but it 
was impossible to protect the fourth side, close to 
the bean. Consequently, as long as the radicle con- 
tinued to increase in length and remained straight, 
the weighted bean would be lifted up after the tip 
had reached the bottom of the shallow hole. Beans 
thus arranged, surrounded by damp sand, lifted up a 
quarter of a pound in 24 h, after the tip of the 
radicle had entered the hole. With a greater weight 
the radicles themselves always became bent on the one 
unguarded side; but this probably would not have 
occurred if they had been closely surrounded on all 
sides by compact earth. There was, however, a 
possible, but not probable, source of error in these 
trials, for it was not ascertained whether the beans 
themselves go on swelling for several days after they 
have germinated, and after having been treated in 



Outline of piece of the hole and almost surrounded by 

eize) with a hole We Succeeded better in ascertaining 
the°'rSicie *of 'll the force exerted transversely by these 
bean grew. Thick- radicles. Two were so placed as to 
nSow en^ -08 penetrate small holes made in little 
•Te • ** d”th '*"f ®ticks, one of which was cut into the 
hole’ •! inch. ” shape here exactly copied (Fig. 55). 

The short end of the stick beyond 
the hole was purposely split, but not the opposite 




the manner in which ours had been ; 
namely, being first left for 24 h. in 
water, then allowed to germinate in 
very damp air, afterwards placed over 
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Fig. 56. 



end. As the wood was highly elastic, the split or 
fissure closed immediately ifter being made. After 
six days the stick and bean were dug out of the damp 
sand, and the radicle was found to be much enlarged 
above and beneath the hole. The fissure, which was 
at first quite closed, was now open to a width of 
4 mm. ; as soon as the radicle was extracted, it imme- 
diately closed to a width of 2 mm. The stick was 
then suspended horizontally by 
a fine wire passing through the 
hole lately filled by the radicle, 
and a little saucer was sus- 
pende<l beneath to receive the 
weights ; and it required 8 lbs. 

8 ozs. to open the fissure to the 
width of 4 mm. — that is, the 
width before the root was ex- 
tracted. But the part of the 
radicle (only •! of an inch in 
length) which was embedded in 
the hole, probably exerted a 
greater transverse strain even 
than 8 lbs. 8 ozs., for it had split 
the solid wood for a length of 
rather more than a quarter of 
an inch (exactly -275 inch), and 
this fissure is shown in Fig. 55. J-y 

A second stick was tried in the hole (*14 inch in diameter 
same manner with almost ex- "Lgh^t‘”n.trow^S 
actly the same result. part, through which « radicle 

We then followed a better 
plan. Holes were bored near 

the narrow end of two wooden clips or pincers (Fig. 56), 
kept closed by brass spiral springs. Two radicles in damp 
sand were allowed to grow through these holes. The 
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pincers rested on glass-plates to lessen the friction from 
the sand. The holes were a little larger (viz. '14 inch) 
and considerably deeper (viz. ‘6 inch) than in the 
trials with the sticks; so that a greater length of a 
rather thicker radicle exerted a transverse strain. 
After 13 days they were taken np. The distance of 
two dots (see the figure) on the longer ends of the 
pincers was now carefully measured ; the radicles were 
then extracted from the holes, and the pincers of 
course closed. They were then suspended horizontally 
in the same manner as were the bits of sticks, and a 
weight of 15(X) grams (or 3 lbs. 4 ozs.) was necessary 
with one of the pincers to open them to the same 
extent as had been effected by the transverse gro^vth 
of the radicle. As soon as this radicle had slightly 
opened the pincers, it had grown into a flattened form 
and had escaped a little beyond the hole ; its diameter 
in one direction being 4'2 mm., and at right angles 
3*5 mm. If this escape and flattening could have 
been prevented, the radicle would probably have 
exerted a greater strain than the 3 lbs. 4 ozs. With 
the other pincers the radicle escaped still further 
out of the hole; and the weight required to open 
them to the same extent as had been effected by the 
radicle, was only 600 grams. 

With these facts before us, there seems little diffi- 
culty in understanding how a radicle penetrates the 
ground. The apex is pointed and is protected by 
the root-cap ; the terminal growing part is rigid, and 
increases in length with a force equal, as far as our 
observations can be trusted, to the pressure of at least 
a quarter of a pound, probably with a mucli greater 
force when prevented from bending to any side by the 
surrounding earth. Whilst thus increasing in length 
it increases in thickness, pushing away the damp 
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earth on all sides, with a force of above 8 pounds in 
one case, of 3 pounds in another case. It was impos- 
sible to decide whether the actual apex exerts, relatively 
to its diameter, the same transverse strain as the parts 
a little higher up ; but there seems no reason to doubt 
that tliis would be the case. The growing part there- 
fore does not act like a nail when hammered into a 
board, but more like a wedge of wood, which whilst 
slowly driven into a crevice continually expands at 
the same time by the absorption of water; and a 
wedge thus acting will split even a mass of rock. 

Manner in tehich Eypocoiyli, Epicotyh, &e., rise up 
and break through the ground.— Mtei the radicle has 
penetrated the ground and fixed the seed, the hypo- 
cotyls of all the dicotyledonous seedlings observed by 
us, which lift their cotyledons above the surface, break 
through the ground in the form of an arch. When 
the cotyledons are hypogean, that is, remain buried in 
the soil, the hypocotyl is hardly developed, and the 
epicotyl or plumule rises in like manner as an arch 
tWugh the ground. In all, or at least in most of such 
cases, the downwardly bent apex remains for a time 
enclosed within the seed-coats. With Corylm avel- 
lena the cotyledons are hypogean, and the epicotyl 
is arched ; W in the particular case described in 
the last chapter its apex had been injured, and it 
grew laterally through the soil like a root; and in 
conseciuence of this it had emitted two secondary 
shoots, which likewise broke through the ground as 
arches. 

Cyclamen does not produce any distinct stem, and 
only a single cotyledon appears at first ; * its petiole 

* Thin is the conclusion arrived considered by other botanists as 
at by Df. H. Greasner (‘Bot. the first true loaf is really the 

Zeitung,’ 1874, p. 837). who Second cotyledon, which is gVoiUly 
a s i nlains that what has been delayed in its duvciopuicnt. 
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breaks through the ground as an arch (Fig. 57). 

Abronia also has only a single fully 
developed cotyledon, but in this 
case it is the hypocotyl which first 
emerges and is arched. Ahronia 
umbellata, however, presents this 
pecubaxity, that the enfolded blade 
of the one developed cotyledon 
(with the enclosed endosperm) 
Cyofajwn Ptrskwn i whilst Still beneath the surface has 
larged f’ c,®bladeTf apex Upturned and parallel to 
the descending leg of the arched 
e beginning to hypocotyl ; but it is dragged 
ot'° d ground by the con- 

com ; r, second- tinned growth of the hypocotyl, 
“J' “*^“***- with the apex pointing downward. 

With Cycas peetinata the cotyledons are hypogean, 
and a true leaf first breaks 
through the ground with 
its petiole forming an 
arch. 

In the genus Acanthus 
the cotyledons are likewise 
hypogean. In A. mollis, 
a single leaf first breaks 
through the ground with 
its petiole arched, and with 
the opposite leaf much less 
developed, short, straight, 
of a yellowish colour, and 
dcmMtMtno««; seedling, with the with the petiole at first not 
side*romo°vcdMdtrer«iLes”ra^ half as thick as that of the 
off: n, blade of tint leaf begin- other. The Undeveloped 
partiany*Srch^' h, «cond and leaf is protected by stand- 
'fec%*devei*i|wd^^^ beneath its arched fel- 

cotyiedonnntheoppwiteside. low ; and it is an instruc- 



Fig. 58. 
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tive fact that it is not arched, as it has not to force 
for itself a passage through the ground. In the accom- 
panying sketch (Fig. 58) the petiole of the first leaf 
has already partially straightened itself, and the blade 
is beginning to unfold. The small second leaf ulti- 
mately grows to an equal size with the first, but this 
process is effected at very different rates in different 
individuals : in one instance the second leaf did not 
appear fully above the ground until six weeks after the 
first leaf. As the leaves in the whole family of the 
Acanthacea; stand either opposite one another or in 
whorls, and as these are of equal size, the great in- 
equality between the first two leaves is a singular fact. 
We can see how this inequality of development and 
the arching of the petiole could have been gradually 
acquired, if they were beneficial to the seedlings by 
favouring their emergence ; for with A. candelabrum, 
tpinosus, and hdifcdius there was great variability in the 
inequality between the two first leaves and in the 
arching of their petioles. In one seedling of A. can- 
delabrum the first leaf was arched and nine times as 
long as the second, which latter consisted of a mere 
little, yellowish-white, straight, hairy style. In other 
seedlings the difference in length between the two 
leaves was as 3 to 2, or as 4 to 3, or as only • 76 to 
•62 inch. In these latter cases the first and taller leaf 
was not properly arched. Lastly, in another seedling 
there was not the least difference in size between the 
two first leaves, and both of them had their petioles 
straight ; their laminae were enfolded and pressed 
against each other, forming a lance or wedge, by 
which means they had broken through the ground. 
Therefore iu different individuals of this same species 
of Acanthus the first pair of leaves breaks through 
the ground by two widely different methods ; and if 
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either had proved decidedly advantageous or disad- 
vantageous, one of them no doubt would soon have 
prevailed. 

Asa Gray has described * the peculiar manner of ger- 
mination of three widely different plants, in which the 
hypocotyl is hardly at all developed. These were there- 
fore observed by us in relation to our present subject. 

Delphinium nudieaule . — The elongated petioles of 
the two cotyledons are confluent (as are sometimes 
their blades at the base), and they break through the 
ground as an arch. They thus resemble in a most 
deceptive manner a hypocotyl. At first they are 
solid, but after a time become tubular ; and the basal 
part beneath the ground is enlarged into a hollow 
chamber, within which the young leaves are developed 
without any prominent plumule. Externally root- i 
hairs are formed on the confluent petioles, either a 1 
little above, or on a level with, the plumule. The 
first leaf at an early period of its growth and whilst 
within the chamber is quite straight, but the petiole 
soon becomes arched; and the swelling of this part 
(and probably of the blade) splits open one side of 
the chamber, and the leaf then emerges. The slit 
was found in one case to be 3-2 mm. in length, and 
it is seated on the line of confluence of the two 
petioles. The leaf when it first escapes from the 
chamber is buried beneath the ground, and now an 
upper part of the petiole near the blade becomes 
arched in the usual manner. The second leaf comes 
out of the slit either straight or somewhat arched, but 
afterwards the upper part of the petiole, — certainly in 
some, and we believe in all cases, — arches itself whilst 
forcing a passage through the soil. 



• ‘ Botuuical Text-Book,’ 1879, p. 22. 
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Megarrhiza Californiea . — The cotyledons of this 
Gourd never free themselves from the seed-coats and 
are hypogean. Their petioles are completely con- 
fluent, forming a tube which terminates downwards 
in a little solid point, consisting of a minute radicle 
and hypocotyl, with the likewise minute plumule 
enclosed within the base of the tube. This structure 
was well exhibited in an abnormal specimen, in which 
one of the two cotyledons failed to produce a petiole, 
whilst the other produced one consisting of an open 
semicylinder ending in a sharp point, formed of the 
parts just described. As soon as the confluent 
petioles protrude from the seed they bend down, ns 
they are strongly geotropic, and penetrate the ground. 
The seed itself retains its original position, either 
on the surface or buried at some depth, as the case 
may be. If, however, the point of the confluent 
petioles meets with some obstacle in the soil, as 
appears to have occurred with the seedlings described 
and figured by Asa Gray,* the cotyledons are lifted 
up above the ground. The petioles are clothed with 
root-hairs like tLoie on a true radicle, and they 
likewise resemble radicles in becoming brown when 
immersed in a solution of permanganate of potassium. 
Our seeds were subjected to a high temperature, and 
in the course of three or four days the petioles pene- 
trated the soil perpendicularly to a depth of from 
2 to inches ; and not until then did the true 
radicle begin to grow. In one specimen which was 
closely observed, the petioles in 7 days after their 
first protrusion attained a length of 2^ inches, and the 
radicle by this time had also become well developed. 
The plumule, still enclosed within the tube, was now 

• ‘American Journal of Science,’ vol. liv. 1877, p. 21. 
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•3 inch in length, and was quite straight ; but from 
having increased in thickness it had just begun to 
split open the lower part of the petioles on one side, 
along the line of their confluence. By the following 
morning the upper jmrt of the plumule had arched 



itself into a right angle, and the 
“’de or elbow had thus been 
t through the slit. Here 
arching of the plumule 
same part as in the case of 
5S of the Delphinium. As 
lie continued to grow, the 
ae more arched, and in 
9 of six days it emerged 
the 2)f inches of superin- 
soil, still retaining its 
)rm. After reaching the 
straightened itself in the 
liner. In the accompany- 
0 (Fig. 58, A) we have a 
a seedling in this ad- 
;ate of development; the 
f the ground being re- 



irmination of the seeds in 



ive Californian home iiro- 




by the line G G. 




during the Christmas vacation, with the plu- 
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mules still enclosed within the tubes ; and he remarks 
that if the plumules had been at once developed and 
had reached the surface (as occurred with our seeds 
which were exposed to a high temperature), they 
would surely have been killed by the frost. As it is 
they lie dormant at some depth beneath the surface, 
and are thus protected from the cold ; and the root- 
hairs on the petioles would supply them with sufficient 
moisture. We shall hereafter see that many seedlings 
are protected from frost, but by a widely different 
process, namely, by being drawn beneath the surface 
by the contraction of their radicles. We may, how- 
ever, believe that the extraordinary manner of germi- 
nation of Megarrhiza has another and secondary 
advantage. The radicle begins in a few weeks to 
enlarge into a little tuber, which then abounds with 
starch and is only slightly bitter. It would therefore 
be very liable to be devoured by animals, were it not 
protected by being buried whilst young and tender, at a 
depth of some inches beneath the surface. Ultimately 
it grows to a huge size. 

Ipomcea leptophjlla.—ln most of the species of this 
genus the hypocotyl is well developed, and breaks 
through the ground as an arch. But the seeds of the 
present species in germinating behave like those of 
Megarrhiza, excepting that the elongated petioles of 
the cotyledons are not confluent. After they have 
protnided from the seed, they are united at their 
lower ends with the undeveloped hypocotyl and un- 
develop<;d radicle, which together form a point only 
about •! inch in length. They are at first highly 
geotropic, and penetrate the ground to a depth of 
rather above half an inch. The radicle then begins 
to grow. On four occasions after the petioles had 
grown for a short distance vertically downwards, they 
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were placed in a horizontal ix)sition in damp air in the 
dark, and in the course of 4 hours they again became 
curved vertically downwards, having passed through 
90’ in this time. But their sensitiveness to geotropism 
lasts for only 2 or 3 days; and the terminal part 
alone, for a length of between -2 and -4 inch, is thus 
sensitive. Although the petioles of our specimens 
(lid not penetrate the ground to a greater depth than 
about i inch, yet they continued for some time to grow 
rapidly, and finally attained the great length of about 
3 inches. The upper part is apogeotropic, and there- 
fore grows vertically upwards, excepting a short 
iwrtion close to the blades, which at an early period 
bends downwards and becomes arched, and thus 
breaks through the ground. Afterwards this portion 
straightens itself, and the cotyledons then free them- ! 
selves from the seed-coats. Thus we here have in 
different parts of the same organ widely different kinds 
of movement and of sensitiveness ; for the basal part 
is geotropic, the upper part apogeotropic, and a portion 
near the blades temporarily and spontaneously arches 
itself. The plumule is not developed for some little 
time ; and as it rises between the bases of the parallel I 
an(l closely approximate petioles of the cotyledons, 
which in breaking through the ground have formed an 
dmost open passage, it does not require to be arched and 
is consequently always straight. Whether the plumule 
remains buried and dormant for a time in its native 
country, and is thus protected from the cold of winter, 
we do not know. The radicle, like that of the 3fega^ 
rhiza, grows into a tuber-like mass, which ultimately 
attains a great size. So it is with Ipomoea pandurata, I 
the germination of which, as Asa Gray informs us, 
resembles that of I. lejdophylla. ^ 

The following case is interesting in connection with 
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the rwt-like nature of the petioles. The radicle of a 
seedling wsis cut off, as it was completely decayed, 
and the two now separated cotyledons were planted. 
They emitted roots from their bases, and continued 
green and healthy for two months. The blades of 
botli then withered, and on removing the earth the 
bases of the petioles (instead of the radicle) were 
found enlarged into little tubers. Whether these 
would have had the power of producing two in- 
dependent plants in the following summer, we do not 
know. 

In Quercus virens, according to Dr. Engelmann,* 
both the cotyledons and their petioles are confluent. 
The latter grow to a length “of an inch or even 
more;” and, if we understand rightly, penetrate the 
ground, so that they must be geotropic. The nutri- 
ment within the cotyledons is then quickly transferred 
to the hypocotyl or radicle, which thus becomes 
developed into a fusiform tuber. The fact of 
tubers being formed by the foregoing three widely 
distinct plants, makes us believe that their protection 
from animals at an early age and whilst tender, is one 
at least of the advantages gained by the remark- 
able elongation of the petioles of the cotyledops, 
together with their power of penetrating the ground 
like roots under the guidance of geotropism. 

The following cases may be here given, as they bear 
on our present subject, though not relating to seed- 
lings. The flower-stem of the parasitic LcUlirtea 
tquamaria, which is destitute of true leaves, breaks 
through the ground as an arch ;t so does the flower- 

• ‘ Transact St. Louis Acad. ground cannot fail to be greatly 
Science,' vol. iv. p. 190. facilitated by tlie extrEiordinary 

t The passage of the flower- quantity of water secreted at this 
stem of the Latbraea through the ^riod of the year by the subter- 
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stem of the parasitic and leafless Monotropa hypopitys. 
With Hdleborus niger, the flower-stems, which rise up 
independently of the leaves, likewise break through 
the ground as arches. This is also the case with the 
greatly elongated flower-stems, as well as with the 
petioles of Epimediwn pinnatum. So it is with the 
petioles of Bammeulus ^aria, when they have to break 
through the ground, but when they arise from the 
summit of the bulb above ground, they are from the 
first quite straight ; and this is a fact which deserves 
notice. The rachis of the bracken fern (Pleris aqui- 
lina), and of some, probably many, other ferns, like- 
wise rises above ground under the form of an arch. 
No doubt other analogous instances could be found by 
careful search. In all ordinary cases of bulbs, rhizomes, 



ranesD scale-like leaves ; not that 
there is any reason to suppose 
that the secretion is a special 
adaptation for this purpose : it 
probably follows from the great 
quantity of sap absorbed in the 
early spring by the parasitic roots. 
After a long period without any 
rain, the eartli had become light- 
coloured and very dry, but it was 
dark-coloured and damp, even in 
parts quite wet, fop a distance of 
at least sis inches all round each 
flower-stem. The water is seoreteil 
by glands (described by Cohn, 
‘Bericht. Bot. Sect, der Schle- 
sisoben Gesell.,’ 1876, p. 113) 
which line the longitudinal 
channels running through each 
scale-likc leaf. A large plant was 
dug up, washed so as to remove 
the earth, left for some time to 
drain, and then placed in the 
evening on a dry glass-plate, 
covered with a bell-glass, and by 

large pool of water. The plate 
was wipe<l dry, and in the eourse 
pf the succeeding 7 or 8 hours 



another little pool was secreted, 
and after 16 additional houn 
several large drops. A smaller 
plant was washed and placed in a 
large jar, which was left inclined 
for an hour, by which time no 
more water drained off. The jar 
was then placed upright and 
closed ; after 23 hours twodrachnu 
of water were collected from the 
bottom, and a little more after 2S 
additional hours. The flower- , 
stems were now out off, for they ! 
do not secrete, and the subter- 
ranean part of the plant was found 
to weigh 106 '8 grams (1611 
grains), and the water secreted 
during the 48 hours weighed 
11-9 ^ms (188 grains),— that is, 
one-ninth of the whole weight of 
the plant, excluding the flower- 
stems. We should remember that 
plants in a state of nature would 
probably secrete in 48 hours much 
more than the above large amount, 
for their roots would continue all 
the time absorbing sap from the 
plant on which tliey were pora- 
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root-stocks, &c., buried beneath the ground, the surface 
is broken by a cone formed by the young imbricated 
leaves, the combined growth of which gives them force 
suflScient for the purpose. 

With germinating monocotyledonous seeds, of 
which, however, we did not observe a large number, 
the plumules, for instance, those of Asparagus and 
Canna, are straight whilst breaking through the ground. 
With the Graminefe, the sheath-like cotyledons are 
likewise straight ; they, however, terminate in a sharp 
crest, which is white and somewhat indurated ; and this 
structure obviously facilitates their emergence from 
the soil : the first true leaves escape from the sheath 
througli a slit beneath the chisel-like apex and at 
right angles to it. In the case of the onion {AUiutn 
eepa) we again meet with an arch ; the leaf-like coty- 
ledon being abruptly bowed, when it breaks through 
the ground, with the apex still enclosed within the 
seed-coats. The crown of the arch, as previously 
described, is developed into a white conical pro- 
tuberance, which we may safely believe to be a 
special adaptation for this office. 

The fact of so many organs of different kinds — 
hypocotyls and epicotyls, the petioles of some coty* 
ledons and of some first leaves, the cotyledons of 
the onion, the rachis of some ferns, and some flower- 
stems — being all arched whilst they break through 
the ground, shows how just are Dr. Haberlandt’s * 
remarks on the importance of the arch to seedling 
plants. He attributes its chief importance to the 
upper, young, and more tender parts of the hypocotyl 



• • Die SchntzeinrichtUDKeQ in tliough our observations lead us 
der Eutwickelung der Keim- to differ on some points from the 

pflanze,' 1877. We have learned author, 

much from this interesting essay, 
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or epicotyl, being thus saved from abrasion and 
pressure whilst breaking through the ground. But 
we think that some importance may be attributed to 
the increased force gained by the hypocotyl, epicotyl, 
or other organ by being at first arched ; for both legs of 
the arch increase in length, and both have points of 
resistance as long as the tip remains enclosed within 
the seed-coats; and thus the crown of the arch is 
j)ushed up through the earth with twice as much force 
as that which a straight hypocotyl, »&c., could exert. 
As soon, however, as the upper end has freed itself, 
all the work has to be done by the basal leg. In 
the case of the epicotyl of the common bean, the 
basal leg (the apex having freed itself from the seed- 
coats) grew upwards with a force sufiScient to lift a 
thin plate of zinc, loatled with 12 ounces. Two more 
ounces were added, and the 14 ounces were lifted up 
to a very little height, and then the epicotyl yielded 
and bent to one side. 

With respect to the primary cause of the arching 
process, we long thought in the case of many seedlings 
that this might be attributed to the manner in which 
the hypocotyl or epicotyl was packed and curved 
within the seed-coats ; and that the arched shape thus 
acquired was merely retained until the parts in question 
reached the surface of the ground. But it is doubtful 
whether this is the whole of the truth in any case.' 
For instance, with the common bean, the epicotyl or 
plumule is bowed into an arch whilst breaking through 
the seed-coats, as shown in Fig. 59 (p. 92). The 
plumule first protrudes as a solid knob (e in A), which 
after twenty-four hours’ growth is seen (e in B) to be 
the crown of an arch. Nevertheless, with several 
beans which germinated in damp air, and had other- 
wise been treated in an unnatural manner, little 
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plumules were developed in the axils of the petioles 
of both cotyledons, and these were as perfectly arched 
as the normal plumule; yet they had not been sub- 
jected to any confinement or pressure, for the seed- 
coats were completely ruptured, and they grew in the 
open air. This proves that the plumule has an innate 
or spontaneous tendency to arch itself. 

In some other cases the hypocotyl or epicotyl pro- 
trudes from the seed at first only slightly bowed ; but 
the bowing afterwards increases independently of any 
constraint. The arch is thus made narrow, with the 
two legs, which are sometimes much elongated, parallel 
and close together, and thus it becomes well fitted 
for breaking through the ground. 

With many kinds of plants, the radicle, whilst still 
enclosed within the seed and likewise after its first pro- 
trusion, lies in a straight line with the future hypocotyl 
and with the longitudinal axis of the cotyledons. This 
is the case with Cucurinta ovifera; nevertheless, in 
whatever position the seeds were buried, the hypocotyl 
always came np arched in one particular direction. 
Seeds were planted in friable peat at a depth of about 
an inch in a vertical position, with the end from which 
the radicle protrudes downwards. Therefore all the 
parts occupied the same relative positions which 
they would ultimately hold after the seedlings had 
risen clear above the surface. Notwithstanding this 
fact, the hypocotyl arched itself; and as the arch 
grew upwards through the peat, the buried seeds were 
turned either upside down, or were laid horizontally, 
being afterwards dragged above the ground. Ulti- 
mately the hypocotyl straightened itself in the usual 
manner; and now after all these movements the 
several parts occupied the same position relatively to 
one another and to the centre of the earth, which they 
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had done when the seeds were first buried. But it may 
be argued in this and other such cases that, as the 
hypocotyl grows up through the soil, the seed will 
almost certainly be tilted to one side ; and then 
from the resistance which it must offer during its 
further elevation, the upper part of the hypocotyl will 
be doubled down and thus become arched. This view 
seems the more probable, because with Banunculus 
ficaria only the petioles of the leaves which forced 
a passage through the earth were arched ; and not 
those which arose from the summits of the bulbs above 
the ground. Nevertheless, this explanation does not 
apply to the Cucurbita, for when germinating seeds 
were suspended in damp air in various positions by 
pins passing through the cotyledons, fixed to the 
inside of the lids of jars, in which case the hypo- 
cotyls were not subjected to any friction or constraint, 
yet the upper part became spontaneously arched. 
This fact, moreover, proves that it is not the weight 
of the cotyledons which causes the arching. Seeds 
of Helianthus atinuus and of two species of Ipomoea 
(those of I. Iona nox being for the genus large 
and heavy) were pinned in the same manner, 
and the hypocotyls became spontaneously arched; 
the radicles, which had been vertically dependent, 
assumed in consequence a horizontal position. In 
the case of Ipoinoea leptophylla it is the petioles of the 
cotyledons which become arched whilst rising through 
the ground; and this occurred spontaneously when 
the seeds were fixed to the lids of jars. 

It may, however, be suggested with some degree of 
probability that the arching was aboriginally caused 
by mechanical compulsion, owing to the confinement 
of the parts in question within the seed-coats, or to 
friction whilst they were being dragged upwards. But 
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if this is so, we must admit from the cases just given, 
that a tendency in the upper part of the several 
specified organs to bend downwards and thus to be- 
come arched, has now become with many plants firmly 
inherited. The arching, to whatever cause it may be 
due, is the result of modified circumnutation, through 
increased growth along the convex side of the part ; 
such growth being only temporary, for the part always 
straightens itself subsequently by increased growth 
along the concave side, as will hereafter be described. 

It is a curious fact that the hypocotyls of some 
plants, which are but little developed and which 
never raise their cotyledons above the ground, never- 
theless inherit a slight tendency to arch themselves, 
although this movement is not of the least use to 
them. We refer to a movement observed by Sachs 
in the hypocotyls of the bean and some other Legumi- 
nosie, and which is shown in the accompanying figure 
(Fig. 59), copied from his Essay.* The hypocotyl 
and radicle at first grow perpendicularly downwards, 
as at A, and then bend, often in the course of 24 hours, 
into the position shown at B. As we shall here-, 
after often have to recur to this movement, we will, for 
brevity sake, call it “ Sachs’ curvature.” At first sight 
it might be thought that the altered position of the 
radicle in B was wholly due to the outgrowth of the 
epicotyl (e), the petiole (p) serving as a hinge ; and 
it is probable that this is partly the cause ; but the 
hypocotyl and upper part of the radicle themselves 
become slightly curved. 

The above movement in the bean was repeatedly 
seen by us ; but our observations were made chiefly on 
Phaseolus mvltijlorus, the cotyledons of which are like- 

• ‘Arbeiten des bot. Instit. WUrzburg,’ vol. i 1873, p. 403. 
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wise hypogean. Some seedlings with well-developed 
radicles were first immersed in a solution of perman- 
ganate of potassium; and, judging from the changes 
of colour (though these were not very clearly defin^), 
the hypocotyl is about '3 inch in length. Straight, 
thin, black lines of this length were now drawn from 
the bases of the short petioles along the hypocotyls 




of 23 germinating seeds, which were pinned to the 
lids of jars, generally with the hilum downwards, and 
with their radicles pointing to the centre of the 
earth. After an interval of from 24 to 48 hours the 
black lines on the hypocotyls of 16 out of the 23 
seedlings became distinctly curved, but in very 
various degrees (namely, with radii between 20 and 
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80 mm. on S»vehs’ cyclometer) in the same relative 
direction ns shown at B in Fig. 59. As geotropism 
will obviously tend to check this curvature, seven 
seeds were allowed to germinate with proper j>re- 
cautions for their growth in a klinostat,* by which 
means geotropism was eliminated. The position of the 
hypocotyls was observed during four successive days, 
and they continued to bend towards the hilum and 
lower surface of the seed. On the fourth day they 
were deflected by an average angle of 63° from a line 
perpendicular to the lower surface, and were therefore 
considerably more curved than the hypocotyl and 
radicle in the bean at B (Fig. 59), though in the same 
relative direction. 

It will, we presume, be admitted that all leguminous 
plants with hypogean cotyledons are descended from 
forms which once raised their cotyledons above the 
ground in the ordinary manner ; and in doing so, it is 
certain that their hypocotyls would have been abruptly 
arched, as in the case of every other dicotyledonous 
plant. This is especially clear in the case of Phaseolus, 
for out of five species, the seedlings of which we' 
observed, namely, P. multiflorus, earaedlla, vulgaris, 
Eernandesii and Boxburghii (inhabitants of the Old 
and New Worlds), the three last-named species have 
well-developed hypocotyls which break through the 
ground as arches. Now, if we imagine a seedling of 
the common bean or of P. multiflorus, to behave a^its 
progenitors once did, the hypocotyl (h, Fig. 59), in 
whatever position the seed may have been buried, 
would become so much arched that the upper part 
would be doubled down parallel to the lower part ; and 



• An instrument devised by 
Hsclis, consii-ting e>8entinlly of a 
slowly revolving horizontal axis. 



on whieh the plant uniler olmervs- 
tion is supported : see ‘ Wurzburg 
Arbeiten,^ 1879, p. 209. 
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this is exactly the kind of curvature which actually 
occurs in these two plants, though to a much less 
degree. Therefore we can hardly doubt that their 
short hypocotyls have retained by inheritance a ten- 
dency to curve themselves in the same manner as they 
did at a former period, when this movement was highly 
important to them for breaking through the ground, 
though now rendered useless by the cotyledons being 
hypogean. Rudimentary structures are in most cases 
highly variable, and we might expect that rudimentary 
or obsolete actions would be equally so; and Sachs’ 
curvature varies extremely in amount, and sometimes j 
altogether fails. This is the sole instance known to 
us of the inheritance, though in a feeble degree, of 
movements which have become superfluous from 
changes which the species has undergone. 



Rudimentary Cotyledons . — A few remarks on this 
subject may be here interpolated. It is well known 
that some dicotyle- 
donous plants produce 
only a single cotyle- 
don; for instance, cer- 
tain species of Ranun- 
culus, Corydalis, Chae- 
rophyllum ; and we 
will here endeavour to 
show that the loss of 
one or both cotyle- 
dons is apparently due 
to a store of nutri- 
ment being laid up in 
some other part, as in 
hypocotyl or one 
econdary radicles. 
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With the orange (Citrus aurantium) the cotyledons are 
hypogean, and one is larger than the other, as may 
be seen in A (Fig. 60). In B the inequality is rather 
greater, and the stem has grown between the points 
of insertion of the two petioles, so that they do not 
stand opposite to one another; in another case the 
separation amounted to one-fifth of an inch. The 
smaller cotyledon of one seedling 
was extremely thin, and not half 
the length of the larger one, so that 
it was clearly becoming rudimen- 
tary.* In all these seedlings the 
hypocotyl was enlarged or swollen. 

With Abronia umhellata one of 
the cotyledons is quite rudimen- 
tary, as may be seen (c‘) in Fig. 61, 

In this specimen it consisted of a 
little green flap, .gi^th inch in 
length, destitute of a petiole and 
covered with glands like those on 
the fully developed cotyledon (c). 

At first it stood opposite to the AbroniaumbeOaUt; ued- 
larger cotyledon ; but as the petiole ^‘“8 natural size: 
of the latter increased in length men* ary co^ied’o™ a] 
and grew in the same line with hypocotyl, 

the hypocotyl (A), the rudiment tion (^) at tho^lo^^r 
appeared in older seedlings as if 
seated some way down the hypocotyl. With Abronia 
arenaria there is a similar rudiment, which in one 




• In Pachira aq^tica, ns de- 
soribeJ Ijy Mr. H. 1. T.yncli 
(‘Journal Linn. Soc. Bot.’ vol. 
XTii. 1878, p. 147), one of the 
hypogean cotyledons is of im- 
Denee size; the other is small 
anil soon falls off; the pair do not 
always stand opposite. In another 



and very different water-plant, 
Trapa nttlaiu, one of the cotyle- 
dons, filled with farinaceous 
matter, is much larger than the 
other, which is scuroely visible. 
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specimen was only xi-ott and in another ^th inch in 
length; it ultimately appeared as if seated halfway 
down the hypocotyl. In both these species the hypo- 
cotyl is so much enlarged, especially at a very early 
age, that it might almost be called a corm. The lower 
end forms a heel or projection, the use of which will 
hereafter be described. 

In Cyclamen Persicum the hypocotyl, even whilst still 
within the seed, is enlarged into a regular corm,* and 
only a single cotyledon is at first developed (see former 
Fig. 57.) With Manunculua ficaria two cotyledons are 
never produced, and here one of the secondary radicles 
is developed at an early age into a so-called bulb.f 
Again, certain species of Chserophyllum and Corydalis 
produce only a single cotyledon in the former the 
hypocotyl, and in the latter the radicle is enlarged, 
according to Irmisch, into a bulb. 

In the several foregoing cases one of the cotyledons 
is delayed in its development, or reduced in size, or , 
rendered rudimentary, or quite aborted ; but in other 
cases both cotyledons are represented by mere rudi- 
ments. With Opuniia hasilaris this is not the case, 
for both cotyledons are thick and large, and the 
hypocotyl shows at first no signs of enlargement ; but 
afterwards, when the cotyledons have withered and dis- 
articulated themselves, it becomes thickened, and from 
its tapering form, together with its smooth, tough, 
brown skin, appears, when ultimately drami down to 
some depth into the soil, like a root. On the other 



* Dr. H. Gressner, • Dot. Zei- 
tung,’ 1874, p. 824. 

t Irmiach, ‘Beitiiige zur Uur- 
pbologie der Pflnnzen,’ 1854, pp. 
1 1, 12 ; ‘ Dot. Zcitung,’ 1874, p. 
80.5. 

t Delpino, ‘BivUta Bolanica,’ 
1877, p. 21. It is evident from 



Vauelier's acrount (‘Hist. Phys. 
des Plantes d’Europe,’ tom 1.1841, 
p. 149) of tlie germination of the 
seeds of sever^ species of Cory- 
dalis, that the bulb or tubenmle I 
begins to be formed at uu ex- I 
tremely early age. 
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hand, with several other Cactese, the hypocotyl is from 
the first much enlarged, and both cotyledons are 
almost or quite rudimentary. Thus with Cerem Land- 
beckii two little triangular projections, representing the 
cotyledons, are narrower than the hypocotyl, which is 
pear-shaped, with the point downwards. In Rhipsalis 
eassytha the cotyledons are represented by mere points 
on the enlarged hypocotyl. In Echinocactus virideseem 
the hypocotyl is globular, with two little prominences 
on its summit. In Pilocereus HcnUldii the hypocotyl, 
much swollen in the upper part, is merely notched on 
the summit ; and each side of the notch evidently repre- 
sents a cotyledon. Stapdia sarpedon, a member of the 
very distinct family of the Asclepiadeae, is fleshy like 
a cactus ; and here again the upper part of the flattened 
hypocotyl is much thickened and bears two minute coty- 
ledons, which, measured internally, were only '15 inch 
in length, and in breadth not equal to one-fourth of the 
diameter of the hypocotyl in its narrow axis ; yet these 
minute cotyledons are probably not quite useless, for 
when the hypocotyl breaks through the ground in the 
form of an arch, they are closed or pressed against one 
another, and thus protect the plumule. They after- 
wards open. 

From the several cases now given, which refer to 
widely distinct plants, we may infer that there is some 
close connection between the reduced size of one or 
both cotyledons and the formation, by the enlargement 
of the hypocotyl or of the radicle, of a so-called bulb. 
But it may be asked, did the cotyledons first tend to 
abort, or did a bulb first begin to be formed? As 
all dicotyledons naturally produce two well-developed 
cotyledons, whilst the thickness of the hypocotyl and 
of the radicle differs much in different plants, it seems 
probable that these latter organs first became from 
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some cause thickened — in several instances apparently 
in correlation with the fleshy nature of the mature 
plant — so as to contain a store of nutriment sufficient 
for the seedling, and then that one or both cotyledons, 
from being superfluous, decreased in size. It is not 
surprising that one cotyledon alone should sometimes 
have been thus affected, for with certain plants, for 
instance the cabbage, the cotyledons are at first of 
unequal size, owing apparently to the manner in which 
they are packed within the seed. It does not, how- 
ever, follow from the above connection, that whenever 
a bulb is formed at an early age, one or both coty- 
ledons will necessarily become superfluous, and conse- 
quently more or less rudimentary. Finally, these 
cases offer a good illustration of the principle of com- 
l>ensation or balancement of growth, or, as Goethe 
expresses it, “ in order to spend on one side. Nature 
is forced to economise on the other side.” 

GirmmnvtcUion and other movements of Eypoeotyb 
and Epicotyls, whilst stiU arched and buried beneath 
the ground, and whilst breaking through it. — According 
to the position in which a seed may chance to 
have been buried, the arched hypocotyl or epicotyl 
will begin to protrude in a horizontal, a more or 
less inclined, or in a vertical plane. Except when 
already standing vertically upwards, both legs of the 
arch are acted on from the earliest period by apo- 
geotropism. Consequently they both bend upwards, 
until the arch becomes vertical. During the whole of 
this process, even before the arch has broken through 
the ground, it is continually trying to circumnutate 
to a slight extent ; as it likewise does if it happens at 
first to stand vertically up, — all which cases have 
been observed and describe, more or less fully, in 
the last chapter. After the arch has grown to some 
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height upwards, the basal part ceases to circumnutate, 
whilst the upper part continues to do so. 

That an arched hypocotyl or epicotyl, with the two 
legs fixed in the ground, should be able to cir- 
cumnutate, seemed to us, until we had read Prof. 
Wiesner’s observations, an inexplicable fact. He has 
shown* in the case of certain seedlings, whose tips 
are bent downwards (or which nutate), that whilst the 
posterior side of the upper or dependent portion grows 
quickest, the anterior and opposite side of the basal 
portion of the same intemode grows quickest ; these 
two portions being separated by an indifferent zone, 
where the growth is equal on all sides. There may 
even be more than one indifferent zone in the same 
intemode ; and the opposite sides of the parts above 
and below each such zone grow quickest. This pecu- 
liar manner of growth is called by Wiesner “uu- 
dulatory nutation.” Circumnutation depends on one 
side of an organ growing quickest (probably preceded 
by increased turgescence), and then another side, 
generally almost the opposite one, growing quickest. 
Now if we look at an arch like this f| and suppose 
the whole of one side — we will say the whole convex 
side of both legs — to increase in length, this would 
not cause the arch to bend to either side. But if the 
outer side or surface of the left leg were to increase 
in length the arch would be pushed over to the right, 
and this would be aided by the inner side of the 
right leg increasing in length. If afterwards the 
process were reversed, the arch would be pushed over 
to the opposite or left side, and so on alternately, — 
that is, it would circumnutate. As an arched hypo- 

* * Die nndnliiende Nutation Also published separately, see 
der Intemodien,’ Akad. der Wit- p. 32. 
tench. (Vienna), Jan. 17tb, 1878. 
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cotyl, with the two legs fixed in the ground, certainly 
circumnutates, and as it consists of a single intemode, 
we may conclude that it grows in the manner de- 
scribed by Wiesner. It may be added, that the crown 
of the arch does not grow, or grows very slowly, for 
it does not increase much in breadth, whilst the arch 
itself increases greatly in height. 

The circumnutating movements of arched hypo- 
cotyls and epicotyls can hardly fail to aid them in 
breaking through the ground, if this he damp and 
soft; though no doubt their emergence depends 
mainly on the force exerted by their longitudinal 
growth. Although the arch circumnutates only to a 
slight extent and probably with little force, yet it is 
able to move the soil near the surface, though it may 
not be able to do so at a moderate depth. A pot with 
seeds of Solanum palinaeanthum, the tall arched hypo- 
cotyls of which had emerged and were growing rather 
slowly, was covered with fine argillaceous sand kept 
damp, and this at first closely surrounded the bases of 
the arches ; but soon a narrow open crack was formed 
round each of them, which could be accounted for 
only by their having pushed away the sand on all 
sides ; for no such cracks surrounded some little sticks 
and pins which had been driven into the sand. It 
has already been stated that the cotyledons of Phalaris 
and Avena, the plumules of Asparagus and the hypo- 
cotyls of Brassica, were likewise able to displace the 
same kind of sand, either whilst simply circumnui ] 
tating or whilst bending towards a lateral light. 

As long as an arched hypocotyl or epicotyl remains 
buried beneath the ground, the two legs cannot sepsr 
rate from one another, except to a slight extent from 
the yielding of the soil; but as soon as the arch 
rises above the ground, or at an earlier period if 
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the pressure of the surrounding earth be artificially 
removed, the arch immediately begins to straighten 
itself. This no doubt is due to growth along the 
whole inner surface of both legs of the arch; such 
growth being checked or prevented, as long as the two 
legs of the arch are firmly pressed together. When the 
earth is removed all round an arch and the two legs 
are tied together at their bases, the growth on the 
under side of the crown causes it after a time to 
beeome much flatter and broader than naturally 
occurs. The straightening process consists of a mo- 
dified form of circumnutation, for the lines described 
during this process (as with the hypocotyl of Brassica, 
and the epicotyls of Vicia and Corylus) were often 
plainly zigzag and sometimes looped. After hypo- 
cotyls or epicotyls have emerged from the ground, 
they quickly become perfectly straight. No trace is 
left of their former abrupt curvature, excepting in the 
case of Allium cepa, in which the cotyledon rarely 
becomes quite straight, owing to the protuberance 
developed on the cro^vn of the arch. 

The increased growth along the inner surface of the 
arch which renders it straight, apparently begins in 
the basal leg or that which is united to the radicle ; 
for this leg, as we often observed, is first bowed back- 
wards from the other leg. This movement facilitates 
the withdrawal of the tip of the epicotyl or of the 
cotyledons, as the case may be, from within the seed- 
coats and from the ground. But the cotyledons often 
emerge from the ground still tightly enclosed within 
the seed-coats, which apparently serve to protect them. 
The seed-coats are afterwarcis ruptured and cast off by 
the swelling of the closely conjoined cotyledons, and not 
by any movement or their separation from one another. 

Nevertheless, in some few cases, especially with the 
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CucurbitaceaB, the seed-coats are ruptured by a curious 
contrivance, described by M. Flahault* A heel or 
peg is developed on one side of the summit of the 
radicle or base of the hypocotyl ; aud this holds down 
the lower half of the seed-coats (the radicle being 
fixed into the ground) whilst the continued growth of 
the arched hypocotyl forces up- 
wards the upper half, and tears 
asunder the seed-coats at one end, 
and the cotyledons are then easily 
withdrawn. The accompanying 
figure (Fig. 62) will render this 
description intelligible. Forty- 
one seeds of Cucurhtia ovifera 
were laid on friable peat and were 
covered by a layer about an inch 
in thickness, not much pressed 
down, so that the cotyledons in 
being dragged up were subjected 
to very little friction, yet forty of 
Cucarhitamifera- ermi Came up naked, the secd- 

n^ingi^thowingThe coats being left buried in the peat 
oronr»iiir fro^ummU certainly due to the action 

of radicle and holding of the peg, for when it was pre- 
whi*cV'£i« U^n from acting, the cotyledons, 

partially ruptured by as we shall presently see, were 
hyKl!‘“'‘‘'*“'''*^ lifted up stm enclosed in their 
seed-coats. They were, however, 
east off in the course of two or three days by the 
swelling of the cotyledons. Until this occurs light is 
excluded, and the cotyledons cannot decompose cai> 
bonic acid ; but no one probably would have thought 
that the advantage thus gained by a little earlier cast- , 



* Bull. Soo. Bot. de France,’ tom. xxiy. 1877, p. 201. 
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ing off of the seed-coats would be sufficient to account 
for the development of the peg. Yet, according to 
M. Flahault, seedlings which have been prevented 
from casting their seed-coats whilst beneath the 
ground, are inferior to those which have emerged with 
their cotyledons naked and ready to act 
The peg is developed with extraordinary rapidity ; 
for it could only just be distinguished in two seed- 
lings, having radicles ’35 inch in length, but after an 
interval of only 24 hours was well developed in 
both. It is formed, according to Flahault, by the 
enlargement of the layers of the cortical parenchyma 
at the base of the hypocotyl. If, however, we judge 
by the effects of a solution of permanganate of 
potassium, it is developed on the exact line of 
junction between the hypocotyl and radicle ; for 
the flat lower surface, as well as the edges, were 
coloured brown like the radicle ; whilst the upper 
slightly inclined surface was left uncoloured like the 
hypocotyl, excepting indeed in one out of 33 im- 
mersed seedlings in which a large part of the upper sur- 
face was coloured bro^vn. Secondary roots sometimes 
spring from the lower surface of the peg, which thus 
seems in all respects to partake of the nature of the 
radicle. The peg is always developed on the side which 
becomes concave by the arching of the hypocotyl ; 
and it would be of no service if it were formed on any 
other side. It is also always developed with the flat 
lower side, which, as just stated, forms a part of the 
radicle, at right angles to it, and in a horizontal plane. 
This fact was clearly shovm by burying some of the 
thin flat seeds in the same position as in Fig. 62, 
excepting that they were not laid on their flat broad 
sides, but with one edge downwards. Nine seeds 
were thus planted, and the peg was developed in the 
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same position, relatively to the radicle, as in the 
figure; consequently it did not rest on the flat tip 
of the lower half of the seed-coats, but was inserted 
like a wedge between the two tips. As the arched 
hypocotyl grew upwards it tended to draw up the 
whole seed, and the peg necessarily rubbed against 
both tips, but did not hold either down. The result 
was, that the cotyledons of five out of the nine seeds 
thus placed were raised above the ground still enclosed 
within their seed-coats. Four seeds were buried with 
the end from which the radicle protrudes pointing 
vertically downwards, and owing to the peg being 
always developed in the same jjosition, its apex alone 
came into contact with, and rubbed against the tip on 
one side ; the result was, that the cotyledons of all 
four emerged still within their seed-coats. These cases 
show us how the peg acts in co-ordination with the 
position which the flat, thin, broad seeds would almost 
always occupy when naturally sown. When the tip 
of the lower half of the seed-coats was cut off, Flahault 
found (as we did likewise) that the peg could not act, 
since it had nothing to press on, and the cotyledons 
were raised above the ground with their seed-coats not 
cast off. Lastly, nature shows us the use of the peg ; 
for in the one Cucurbitaceous genus known to us, in 
which the cotyledons are hypogean and do not east 
their seed-coats, namely, Megarrhiza, there is no 
vestige of a peg. This structure seems to be present 
in most of the other genera in the family, judging from 
Flahault’s statements ; we found it well-developed and 
properly acting in Trichosanthes anguina, in which we 
hardly expected to find it, as the cotyledons are some- 
what thick and fleshy. Few cases can be advanced 
of a structure better adapted for a special purpose 
than the present one. 
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Witli Mimosa ptidiea the radicle protrudes from a 
small hole in the sharp edge of the seed ; and on its 
summit, where united with the hypocotyl, a transverse 
ridge is developed at an early age, which clearly aids 
in splitting the tough seed-coats ; but it does not aid 
in casting them off, as this is subsequently effected by 
the swelling of the cotyledons after they have been 
raised above the ground. The ridge or heel therefore 
acts rather differently from that of Cucurbita. Its 
lower surface and the edges were coloured brown by 
the permanganate of potassium, but not the upper 
surface. It is a singular fact that after the ridge has 
done its work and has escaped from the seed-coats, 
it is developed into a frill all round the summit of the 
radicle.* 

At the base of the enlarged hypocotyl of Abronia 
wnhellata, where it blends into the radicle, there is a 
projection or heel which varies in shape, but its out- 
hne is too angular in our former figure (Fig. 61). The 
radicle first protrudes from a small hole at one end of 
the tough, leathery, winged fruit. At this period the 
upper part of the radicle is packed within the fruit 
parallel to the hypocotyl, and the single cotyledon is 
doubled back parallel to the latter. The swelling of 
these three parts, and especially the rapid development 
of the thick heel between the hypocotyl and radicle 
at the point where they are doubled, ruptures the 
tougli fruit at the upper end and allows the arched 
hypocotyl to emerge ; and this seems to be the function 
of the heel. A seed was cut out of the fruit and 



* Our sttcntiim wiis culled to 
thi« case by a brief stutenjent by 
Nobbe in bis ‘Haiidbneh der 
Sumeiikuiide.- 187«.p. 215, where 
a fljoiro )8 alto go en of a tiling 
of Martynia with a heel or ridge 



at the junction of the radicle and 
hypocotyl. Thit teed postesset a 
very bald and tougli coat, and 
would be likely to require aid in 
bunting and freeing the cutylc- 
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allowed to germinate in damp air, and now a thin 
flat disc was developed aU round the base of the 
hypocotyl and grew to an extraordinary breadth, like 
the frill described under Mimosa, but somewhat broader. 
Flahault says that with Mirabilis, a member of the 
same family with Abronia, a heel or collar is developed 
all round the base of the hypocotyl, but more on one 
side than on the other; and that it frees the coty- 
ledons from their seed-coats. We observed only old 
seeds, and these were ruptured by the absorption of 
moisture, independently of any aid from the heel and 
before the protrusion of the radicle ; but it does not 
follow from our experience that fresh and tough fruits 
would behave in a like manner. 

In concluding this section of the present chapter it 
may be convenient to summarise, under the form of an 
illustration, the usual movements of the hypocotyls 
and epicotyls of seedlings, whilst breaking through the 
ground and immediately afterwards. We may suppose 
a man to be thrown down on his hands and knees, and 
at the same time to one side, by a load of hay falling 
on him. He would first endeavour to get his arched 
back upright, wriggling at the same time in all 
directions to free himself a little from the surrounding 
pressure ; and this may represent the combined effects 
of apogeotropism and circumnutation, when a seed is so 
buried that the arched hypocotyl or epicotyl protrudes 
at first in a horizontal or inclined plane. The man, 
still wriggling, would then raise his arched back as 
high as he could ; and this may represent the growth 
and continued circumnutation of an arched hypocotyl 
or epicotyl, before it has reached the surface of the 
ground. As soon as the man felt himself at all free, he 
would raise the upper part of his body, whilst still on 
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his knees and still wriggling ; and this may represent 
the bowing backwards of the basal leg of the arch, 
which in most cases aids in the mthdrawal of the 
cotyledons from the buried and ruptured seed-coats, 
and the subsequent straightening of the whole hypo- 
cotyl or epicotyl — circumnutation still continuing. 

Cireumnutation of Hypocotyls and Epicotyls, when 
erect. — The hypocotyls, epicotyls, and first shoots of the 
many seedlings observed by us, after they had become 
straight and erect, circumnutated continuously. The 
diversified figures described by them, often during two 
successive days, have been shown in the woodcuts in 
the last chapter. It should be recollected that the 
dots were joined by straight lines, so that the figures 
are angular; but if the observations had been made 
every few minutes the lines would have been more 
or less curvilinear, and irregular ellipses or ovals, or 
perhaps occasionally circles, would have been formed. 
The direction of the longer axes of the ellipses made 
during the same day or on successive days generally 
changed completely, so as to stand at right angles to 
one another. The number of irregular ellipses or 
circles made within a given time differs much with 
different species. Thus with Brassica deracea, CerirUhe 
major, and Cucurhita ovifera about four such figures 
were completed in 12 h. ; whereas with Solanum falinor 
eanthum and Opwntia basilaris, scarcely more than one. 
The figures likewise differ greatly in size ; thus they 
were very small and in some degree doubtful in Stapelia, 
and large in Brassica, &c. The ellipses described by 
Lathyrns nmolia and Brassica were narrow, whilst 
those made by the Oak were broad. The figures are 
often complicated by small loops and zigzag lines. 

As most seedling plants before the development 
of true leaves are of low, sometimes very low stature, 
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the extreme amount of movement from side to side 
of their circumnutating stems was small; that of 
the hypocotyl of GUhago segelum was about "2 of an 
inch, and that of Cucurbita ovi/era about '28. A 
very young shoot of Lathyrus nissolia moved about 
•14, that of an American oak ’2, that of the common 
nut only *04, and a rather tall shoot of the Asparagus 
•11 of an inch. The extreme amount of movement 
of the sheath-like cotyledon of Phalaris Canariends 
was •S of an inch ; but it did not move very quickly, 
the tip crossing on one occasion five divisions of the 
micrometer, that is, Tijjth of an inch, in 22 m. 5 s. A 
seedling Nolana prostrata travelled the same distance 
in 10 m. 38 s. Seedling cabbages circumutated much 
more quickly, for the tip of a cotyledon crossed 
l^jth of an inch on the micrometer in 3 m. 20 s. ; and 
this rapid movement, accompanied by incessant oscil- 
lations, was a Monderful spectacle when beheld under 
the microscope. 

The absence of light, for at least a day, does not 
interfere in the least with the circumnutation of the 
hypocotyls, epicotyls, or young shoots of the various 
dicotyledonous seedlings observed by us ; nor with that 
of the young shoots of some monocotyledons. The 
circumnutation was indeed much plainer in darkness 
than in light, for if the light was at all lateral the 
stem bent towards it in a more or less zigzag course. 

Finally, the hypocotyls of many seedlings are drawn 
during the winter into the ground, or even beneath it 
so that they disappear. This remarkable process, 
which apparently serves for their protection, has 
been fully described by Do Vries.* He shows that 

• ‘ Bot. Zeitnng,’ 1879, p. 649. burg,’ Jahrg. xvi. p. 16, as (jooted 
See also*Winkli r in ‘Verhandl. by Haberlandt, ‘ Sehutzcinriohun- 
des BoL Vereins der P. Bninden- gen der Keimpflanze,’ 1877, p. 62. 
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it is effected by the contraction of the parenchyma- 
cells of tho root. But the hypocotyl itself in some 
cases contracts greatly, and although at first smooth 
becomes covered with zigzag ridges, as we observed 
with Githaffo segetum. How much of the drawing 
down and burying of the hypocotyl of Opuniia lasilaris 
was due to the contraction of this part and how much 
to that of the radicle, we did not observe. 

Circumnutation of Cotyledons.— 'With all the dico- 
tyledonous seedlings described in the last chapter, the 
cotyledons were in constant movement, chiefly in a ver- 
tical plane, and commonly once up and once do^vn in 
the course of the 24 hours. But there were many excep- 
tions to such simplicity of movement ; thus the cotyle- 
dons of Ipomcea cserulea moved 13 times either upwards 
or dowiwards in the course of 16 h. 18 m. Those of 
Oxalis rosea moved in the same manner 7 times in the 
course of 24 h. ; and those of Cassia terra described 5 
irregular ellipses in 9 h. The cotyledons of some 
individuals of Mimosa pudica and of Lotus Jaeohteus 
moved only once up and down in 24 h., whilst those of 
others performed within the same period an additional 
small oscillation. Thus with different species, and 
with different individuals of tho same species, there 
were many gradations from a single diurnal move- 
ment to oscillations as complex as those of tho 
Ipomooa and Cassia. The opposite cotyledons on the 
same seedling move to a certain extent independently 
of one another. This was conspicuous with those of 
Oxalis sensitiva, in which one cotyledon might be 
seen during the daytime rising up until it stood 
vertically, whilst the opposite one was sinking down. 

Although the movements of cotyledons were gene- 
rally in nearly the same vertical plane, yet their 
upward and downward courses never exivctly coin- 
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cided; so that ellipses, more or less narrow, were 
described, and the cotyledons may safely be said to 
have circumnutated. Nor could this fact be accounted 
for by the mere increase in length of the cotyledons 
through growth, for this by itself would not induce 
any lateral movement. That there was lateral move- 
ment in some instances, as with the cotyledons of the 
cabbage, was evident; for these, besides moving up 
and down, changed their course from right to left 12 
times in 14 h. 15 m. With Solatium lycoperticum the 
cotyledons, after falling in the forenoon, zigzagged 
from side to side between 12 and 4 P.M., and then 
commenced rising. The cotyledons of Lupinus luteua 
are so thick (about *08 of an inch) and fleshy,* that 
they seemed little likely to move, and were there- 
fore observed with especial interest; they certainly 
moved largely up and down, and as the line traced was 
zigzag there was some lateral movement. The nine 
cotyledons of a seedling Pinus pinaster plainly circum- 
nutated ; and the figures described approached more 
nearly to irregular circles than to irregular ovals or 
ellipses. The sheath-like cotyledons of the Gra- 
minese circnmnutate, that is, move to all sides, as 
plainly as do the hypocotyls or epicotyls of any dico- 
tyledonous plants. Lastly, the very young fronds of 
a Fern and of a Selaginella circumnutated. 

In a large majority of the cases which were care- 
fully observed, the cotyledons sink a little downwards 
in the forenoon, and rise a little in the afternoon or 
evening. They thxis stand rather more highly inclined 
during the night than during the mid-day, at which 

• The cotyledons, ttiongh bright *o , 1877, p. 95), on the gradations 
green, resemble to a certain ex- in the Legnminosss between snb- 
tent hypogean ones; see the in- aerial and subterranean cotyle- 
teresting discussion by Haber- dons, 
landt (‘Die Hchntzeinrichtungen,’ 
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time they are expanded almost horizontally. The 
circumnutating movement is thus at least partially 
periodic, no doubt in connection, as we shall hereafter 
see, with the daily alternations of light and darkness. 
The cotyledons of several plants move up so much at 
night as to stand nearly or quite vertically ; and in 
this latter case they come into close contact with one 
another. On the other hand, the cotyledons of a 
few plants sink almost or quite vertically down at 
night; and in this latter case they clasp the upper 
part of the hypocotyl. In the same genus Oxalis the 
cotyledons of certain species stand vertically up, and 
those of other species vertically down, at night In 
all such cases the cotyledons may be said to sleep, 
for they act in the same manner as do the leaves of 
many sleeping plants. This is a movement for a 
special purpose, and will therefore be considered in a 
future chapter devoted to this subject 
In order to gain some rude notion of the proportional 
number of cases in which the cotyledons of dico- 
tyledonous plants (hypogean ones being of course 
excluded) changed their position in a conspicuous 
manner at night, one or more species in several 
genera were cursorily observed, besides those described 
in the last chapter. Altogether 153 genera, included 
in as many families as could be procured, were thus 
observed by us. The cotyledons were looked at in 
the middle of the day and again at night ; and those 
were noted as sleeping which stood either vertically 
or at an angle of at least 60^ above or beneath the 
horizon. Of such genera there were 26 ; and in 21 of 
them the cotyledons of some of the species rose, and 
in only 6 sank at night; and some of these latter 
cases are rather doubtful from causes to be explained 
in the chapter on the sleep of cotyledons. When 
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cotyledons which at noon were nearly horizontal, stood 
at night at more than 20° and less than 60° above the 
horizon, they were recorded as “ plainly raised and 
of such genera there were 38. We did not meet with 
any distinct instances of cotyledons periodically sink- 
ing only a few degrees at night, although no doubt ' 
such occur. We have now accounted for 64 genera 
out of the 153, and there remain 89 in which the | 
cotyledons did not change their position at night by 
as much as 20° — that is, in a conspicuous manner 
which could easily be detected by the unaided eye and 
by memory; but it must not be inferred from this 
statement that these cotyledons did not move at all, 
for in several cases a rise of a few degrees was re- 
corded, when they were carefully observed. The 
number 89 might have been a little increased, for the 
cotyledons remained almost horizontal at night in 
some species in a few genera, for instance. Trifo- 
lium and Geranium, which are included amongst the 
sleepers, such genera might therefore have been added 
to the 89. Again, one species of 0.\alis generally 
raised its cotyledons at night more than 20° and less 
than 60° above the horizon ; so that this genus might 
have been included under two heads. But as several 
species in the same genus were not often observed, 
such double entries have been avoided. 

In a future chapter it will be shown that the leaves 
of many plants which do not sleep, rise a few degrees in 
the evening and during the early part of the night ; 
and it will be convenient to defer until then the 
consideration of the periodicity of the movements of 
liotyledons. 

On the Pvlvini or Joints of Cotyledons . — With several 
of the seedlings described in this and the last chapter, 
the summit of the petiole is developed into a pulvinus, 
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Fig. 63. 



cushion, or joint (as this organ has been variously 
called), like that with which many leaves are provided. 
It consists of a mass of small cells usually of a pale 
colour from the absence of chlorophyll, and with its 
outline more or less convex, as shown in the annexed 
figure. In the case of Oxalis 
temUiva two-thirds of the 
petiole, and in that of Mi- 
tima pudica, apparently the 
whole of the short sub- 
petioles of the leaflets have 
been converted into pulvini. 

With pulvinated leaves (i.e. 
those provided with a pul- 
vinus) their periodical move- 
ments depend, according to 
Pfeffer,* on the cells of the 
pulvinus alternately expand- 
ing more quickly on one side 
than on the other; whereas 
the similar movements of 
leaves not provided with pul- 
vini. depend on their growth ' 
being alternately more rapid 
on one side than on the 
other.f As long as a leaf 
provided with a pulvinus is 
young and continues to grow, 
its movement depends on both these causes combined 
and if the view now held by many botanists be sound, 
namely, that growth is always preceded by the expan- 
sion of the growing cells, then the difference between 
the movements induced by the aid of pulvini and 




Oxalii roua : longitudinal section 



of the petiole of a cotyledon, 
drawn with the camera lucida, 
magnified 75 times : p, p, pe- 
tiole j /,fibro-TS8cular bundle ; 
5, b, commencement of blade of 
cotyledon. 
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without such aid, is reduced to the expansion of the 
cells not being followed by growth in the first case, 
and being so followed iii the second case. 

Dots were made with Indian ink along the midrib 
of both pulviiiated cotyledons of a rather old seedling 
of Oxalia Valdiviana ; their distances were repeatedly 
measured with an eye-piece micrometer during 8| days, 
and they did not exhibit the least trace of increase. 
It is therefore almost certain that the pulvinus itself 
was not then growing. Nevertheless, during this 
whole time and for ten days afterwards, these coty- 
ledons rose vertically every night. In the case of 
some seedlings raised from seeds purchased under the 
name of Oxalia jioribunda, the cotyledons continued I 
for a long time to move vertically down at night, and 
the movement apparently depended exclusively on 
the pulvini, for their petioles were of nearly the same 
length in young, and in old seedlings which had pro- • 
duced true leaves. With some species of Cas.sia, on 
the other hand, it was obvious without any measure«| 
ment that the pulvinated cotyledons continued to 
increase greatly in length during some weeks ; so that 
here the expansion of the cells of the pulvini and the 
growth of the petiole were probably combined in 
causing their prolonged periodic movements. It was 
equally evident that the cotyledons of many plants, 
not provided with pulvini, increased rapidly in length; 
and their periodic movements no doubt were exclu- ] 
sively due to growth. 

In accordance with the view that the periodk| 
movements of all cotyledons depend primarily on the 
expansion of the cells, whether or not followed by 
growth, we can understand the fact that there is but 
little difference in the kind or form of movemeotf 
in the two sets of cases. This may be seen by com- 
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paring the diagrams given in the last chapter. Thus 
the movements of the cotyledons of Brassiea oleracea 
and of Ipomcea aenilea, which are not provided with 
pulvini, are as complex as those of Oxalis and Cassia 
which are thus provided. The pulvinated cotyledons 
of some individuals of Mimosa pudica and Lotus 
Jaedbasus made only a single oscillation, whilst those 
of other individuals moved twice up and down in the 
course of 24 hours; so it was occasionally with the 
cotyledons of Cuourbita (yvifera, which are destitute of 
a pulvinus. The movements of pulvinated cotyledons 
are generally larger in extent than those without a 
pulvinus; nevertheless some of the latter moved 
through an angle of 90’. There is, however, one 
important difference in the two sets of cases; the 
nocturnal movements of cotyledons without pulvini, 
for instance, those in the Cmcifer®, Cucurbitace®, 
Githago, and Beta, never last even for a week, to any 
conspicuous degree. Pulvinated cotyledons, on the 
other hand, continue to rise at night for a much 
longer period, even for more than a mouth, as we 
shall now show. But the period no doubt depends 
largely on the temperature to which the seedlings are 
exposed and their consequent rate of development. 

Oxalia raldittiana.—Soim cotyledons which had lately opened 
and were horizontal on March 6tli at noon, stood at night ver- 
tically up ; on the 13th the first true leaf was formed, and was 
embraced at night by the cotyledons ; on April 9th, after an in- 
terval of 35 days, six leaves were developed, and yet the coty- 
ledons rose almost vertically at night. The cotyledons of 
another seedling, which when first observed had already pro- 
duced a leaf, stood vertically at night and continued to do so for 
11 additional days. After 16 days from the first observation 
two leaves were developed, and the cotyledons were still greatly 
laiscd at night. After 21 days the cotyledons during the day 
were deflected beneath the horizon, but at night were raised 45° 
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above it After 24 days from the first observation (begun after 
a true leaf had been developed) the cotyledons ceased to rise at 
night 

Oxali* (Sinphytum) The cotyledons of several seed- 

lings, 45 days after their first expansion, stood nearly vertical at 
night, and closely embraced either one or two trne leaves which 
by this time had been formed. These seedlings had been kept 
in a very warm house, and their development had been rapid. 

Oxalis comiculata.—Tho cotyledons do not stand vertical at 
night, but generally rise to an angle of about 45° above the 
horizon. They continued thus to act for 23 days after their 
first expansion, by which time two leaves had been formed ; 
even after 29 days they still rose moderately above their hori- 
zontal or downwardly deflected diurnal position. 

Mimosa yawficff.— The cotyledons were expanded for the first 
time on Nov. 2nd, and stood vertical at night On the 15th the 
first leaf was formed, and at night the cotyledons were vertical. 
On the 28th they behaved in the same manner. On Dec. 15th, 
that is after 44 days, the cotyledons were still considerably 
raised at night; but those of another seedling, only one day 
older, were raised very little. 

Mimosa albida . — A seedUng was observed during only 12 days, 
by which time a leaf had been formed, and the cotyledons were 
then quite vertical at night. 

Trifolium suhterraw-vm . — A seedling, 8 days old, had its coty- 
ledons horizontal at 10.30 a.m. and vertical at 9.15 p.m. After an 
interval of two months, by which time the first and second tme 
leaves had been developed, the cotyledons still performed the 
same movement. They had now increased greatly in size, and, 
had become oval; and their petioles were actually '8 of an inch 
in length 1 

Trifolium strictum . — After 17 days the cotyledons still rose at 
night, but were not afterwards observed. 

Lotus JocofttTO*.— The cotyledons of some seedlings having 
well-developed leaves rose to an angle of about 45° at night; 
and even after 3 or 4 whorls of leaves had been formed, the co- 
tyledons rose at night considerably above their diurnal hori- 
zontal position. 

Cassia mimosoides . — The cotyledons of tlus Indian species, | 
14 days after their first expansion, and when a leaf had l)een 
formed, stood during the day horizontal, and at night vertical. 

Cassia sp f (a large S. Brazilian tree raised from seeds sent us 
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by F. Muller). — ^The cotyledons, after 16 days from their first 
expansion, had increased greatly in size with two leaves just 
formed. They stood horizontally during the day and vertically 
at night, but were not afterwards observed. 

Caasia neglecta (likewise a S. Brazilian species).— A seedling, 
34 days after the first expansion of its cotyledons, was between 3 
and 4 inches in height, with 3 well-developed leaves ; and the 
cotyledons, which during the day were nearly horizontal, at night 
stood vertical, closely embracing the young stem. The cotyle- 
dons of another seedling of the same age, 5 inches in height, 
with 4 well-developed leaves, behaved at night in exactly the 
same manner. 

It is known • that there is no difference in structure 
between the upper and lower halves of the pulvini of 
leaves, sufficient to account for their upward or down- 
ward movements. In this respect cotyledons offer an 
unusally good opportunity for comparing the structure 
of the two halves ; for the cotyledons of Oxalts Valdi- 
viana rise vertically at night, whilst those of 0. rosea 
sink vertically ; yet when sections of their pulvini were 
made, no clear difference could be detected between the 
corresponding halves of this organ in the two species 
which move so differently. With 0. rosea, however, 
there were rather more cells in the lower than in the 
upper half, but this was likewise the case in one speci- 
men of 0. Valdiviana. The cotyledons of both species 
(3J mm. in length) were examined in the morning 
whilst extended horizontally, and the upper surface of 
the pulvinus of 0. rosea was then wrinkled transversely, 
showing that it was in a state of compression, and this 
might have been expected as the cotyledons sink at 
night; with 0. Valdiviana it was the lower surface 
which was wrinkled, and its cotyledons rise at night. 

Trifolium is a natural genus, and the leaves of all 
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the species seen by us are pulvinated ; so it is with 
the cotyledons of T. svhterraneum and strietwn, which 
stand vertically at night ; whereas those of T. resupi- 
natum exhibit not a trace of a pulvinus, nor of any 
nocturnal movement. This was ascertained by mea- 
suring the distance between the tips of the cotyledons 
of four seedlings at mid-day and at night. In this 
i-pecies, however, as in the others, the first-formed leaf, 
which is simple or not trifoliate, rises up and sleeps 
like the terminal leaflet on a mature plant. 

In another natural genus, Oxalis, the cotyledons of 
0. Valdiviana, rosea, ftoribunda, artieulata, and semitiva 
are pulvinated, and all move at night into an upward 
or downward vertical position. In these several species 
the pulvinus is seated close to the blade of the coty- 
ledon, as is the usual rule with most plants. Oxalis cor- 
rn'ciilata (var. .dtro-pwrpurea) differs in several respects; 
the cotyledons rise at night to a very variable amount, 
rarely more than 45°; and in one lot of seedlings 
(purchased under the name of 0. tropmoloides, but 
certainly belonging to the above variety) they rose 
only from 5° to 15° above the horizon. The pulvinus 
is developed imperfectly and to an extremely variable 
degree, so that apparently it is tending towards abor- 
tion. No such case has hitherto, we believe, been 
described. It is coloured green from its cells con- 
taining chlorophyll; and it is seated nearly in the 
middle of the petiole, instead of at the upper end as 
in all the other species. The nocturnal movement is 
effected partly by its aid, and partly by the growth of 
the upper part of the petiole as in the case of plants 
destitute of a pulvinus. From these several reasons 
and from our having partially traced the develop- J 
ment of the pulvinus from an early age, the case 
seems worth describing in some detail. 
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men the cotyledons of O.mmiculnt'i were dissected out of a 
seed from which they would soon haTe naturally emerged, no 
trace of a pulvinus could be detected ; and all the cells forming 
the short petiole, 7 in number in a longitudinal row, were of nearly 
eqiw size. In seedlings one or two days old, the pulvinus was 
TO indistinct that we thought at first that it did not exist; but 
in the middle of the petiole an ill-defined transverse zone of cells 
could bo seen, which were much shorter than those both above 
and below, although of the same breadth with them. They 
presented the appearance of having been just formed by the 
transverse division of longer cells; and there can be little doubt 
that this had occurred, for the cells in the petiole which had 



Fig. 64. 




been dissected out of the seed averaged in length 7 divisions 
of the micrometer (each division equalling -OOS mm.), and were 
a little longer than those forming a well-developed pulvinus, 
which varied between 4 and 6 of those same divisions. After a 
few additional days the ill-defined zone of cells becomes distinct, 
and although it does not extend across the whole width of the 
petiole, and although the cells are of a green colour from contain- 
ing chlorophyll, yet they certainly constitute a pulvinus, which, 
as we shall presently see, acts as one. These small cells were 
arranged in longitudinal rows, and varied from 4 to 7 in number ; 
and the cells themselves varied in length in different parts of the 
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same ptilviims and in different individuals. In the accompany- 
ing figures, A and B (Fig. 64), we have views of the epidermis • 
in the middle part of the petioles of two seedlings, in which the 
pulvinus was for this species well developed. They offer a 
striking contrast with the pulvinus of 0. rosea (see former 
Fig. 63), or of 0. Valdiviana. With the seedlings, falsely called 
0. tropaoloides, the cotyledons of which rise very little at night, 
the small cells wore still fewer in number and in parts formed 
a single transverse row, and in other parts short longitudinal 
rows of only two or three. Nevertheless they sufficed to attract 
the eye, when the whole petiole was viewed as a transparent 
object beneath the microscope. In these seedlings there could 
hardly be a doubt that the pulvinus was becoming rudimentary 
and tending to disappear; and this accounts for its great 
variability in structure and function. 

In the following Table some measurements of the cells in 
fairly well-dovelop^ pulvini of 0. corniculata are given : — 

Seedling 1 dag old, icith cotyledon 2’.S mm. in length. 

Division) of 
Micrometer.t 

Average length of cells of puMnns 6 to 7 

Length of longest cell below the pnlvinus IS 

Length of longest cell above the pulvinus 20 

Seedling 5 dtye old, cotyledon 3-1 mm. in length, teith the pulvinue 
quite distinct. 

Average length of cells of pulvinus 6 

Length of longest cell below the pulvinus 22 

Length of longest cell above the pulvinus 40 

Seedling 8 days old, cotyledon b mm. in length. Kith a true leaf 
formed but not yet expanded. 

Average length of cells of pulvinus 9 

Length of longest cell below the pulvinus 44 

Length of longest cell above the pulvinus 70 

Seedling 13 days old, cotyledon 4'5 mm. in length, with a small 
true leaf fully developed. 

Average length of cells of pulvinus 7 

Length of longest cell below the pulvinus 30 

Length of longest cell above the pulvinus bO 



* Longitudinal sections show pulvinus. 
that the forms of the epidermic t Each divisiou equalled '003 
colls my be taken as a fair repre- mm. 
seulation of those constituting the 
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We here see that the cells of the pulvinus increase but little 
in length with advancing age, in comparison with those of the 
petiole both above and below it ; but they continue to grow in 
width, and keep equal in this respect with the other cells of 
the petiole. The rate of growth, however, varies in all parts 
of the cotyledons, as may be observed in the measurements of 
the 8-days’ old seedling. 

The cotyledons of seedlings only a day old rise at night con- 
siderably, sometimes as much as afterwards; but there was 
much variation in this respect. As the pulvinus is so indistinct 
at first, the movement probably does not then depend on the 
expansion of its cells, but on periodically unequal growth in 
the petiole. By the comparison of seedlings of different known 
ages, it was evident that the chief seat of growth of the petiole 
was in the upper part between the pulvinus and the blade ; 
and this agrees with the fact(showm in the measurements above 
given) that the cells grow to a greater length in the upper than 
in the lower part. With a seedling 11 days old, the nocturnal 
rise was found to depend largely on the action of the pulvinus, 
for the petiole at night was curved upwards at this point; and 
during the day, whilst the petiole was horizontal, the lower 
surface of the pulvinus was wrinkled with the upper surface 
tense. Although the cotyledons at an advanced age do not rise 
at night to a higher incliuation than whilst young, yet they have 
to pass through a larger angle (in one instance amounting to 
fi3’) to gain their nocturnal position, as they are generally 
deflected beneath the horizon during the day. Even with the 
11-days’ old seedling the movement did not depend exclusively 
on the pulvinus, for the blade where joined to the petiole was 
curved upwards, and this must be attributed to unequal growth. 
Therefore the periodic movements of the cotyledons of 0. corni- 
culaia depend on two distinct but copjoiut actions, namely, the 
expansion of the colls of the pulvinus and on the growth of 
the upper part of the petiole, including the base of the blade. 

iMu! Jacobaus . — The seedlings of this plant present a case 
parallel to that of Oxalis comiculata in some respects, and in 
others umque, as for os we have seen. The cotyledons during 
the flrst 4 or 5 days of their life do not exhibit any plain noc- 
turnal movement ; but afterwards they stand vertically or 
almost vertically up at night. There is, however, some degree of 
variability in this respect, apparently dependent on the season 
and on the degree to which they have been illuminated during 
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the day. With older seedlings, having cotyledons 4 nun. in 
length, which rise considerably at night, there is a well -deve- 
loped pulvinus close to the blade, colourless, and rather nar- 
rower than the rest of the petiole, from which it is abruptly 
separated. It is formed of a mass of small cells of an average 
length of -(SI mm. ; whereas the cells in the lower part of the 
petiole are about '06 mm., and those in the blade from •034 to 
•04 mm. in length. The epidermic cells in the lower port of the 
petiole project conically, and thus differ in shape from those 
over the pulvinus. 

Turning now to very young seedlings, the cotyledons of which 
do not rise at night and are only from 2 to 2J mm. in length, 
their petioles do not exhibit any defined zone of small cells, 
destitute of chlorophyll and differing in shape exteriorly from 
the lower ones. Nevertheless, the cells at the place where a 
pulvinus will afterwards be developed are smaller (being on an 
average -015 mm. in length) than those in the lower parts of 
the same petiole, which gradually become larger in proceeding 
downwards, the lai^est being •030 mm. in length. At this early 
age the cells of the blade are about -027 mm. in length. We 
thus see that the pulvinus is formed by the cells in the upper- 
most part of the petiole, continuing for only a short time to | 
increase in length, then being arrested in their growth, accom- 
panied by tlie loss of their chlorophyll grains ; whilst the cells 
in the lower part of the petiole continue for a long time to 
increase in length, those of the epidermis becoming more conical. 
The singular fact of the cotyledons of this plant not sleeping at 
first is therefore due to the pulvinus not being developed at an 
early age. 

We learn from these two cases of Lotus and Oxalis, 
that the development of a pulvinus follows from the 
growth of the cells over a small defined space of the 
petiole being almost arrested at an early age. With 
Loitts Jacobasus the cells at first increase a little in 
length ; in Oxalis eomievlaia they decrease a little, 
owing to self-division. A mass of such small cells 
forming a pulvinus, might therefore be either acquired 
or lost without any special difficulty, by different 
species in the same natural genus : and we know that 
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with seedlings of Trifoliiim, Lotus, and Oxalis some of 
the species have a well-developed pulvinus, and others 
have none, or one in a rudimentary condition. As the 
movements caused by the alternate turgescence of 
the cells in the two halves of a pulvinus, must be 
largely determined by the extensibility and subse- 
quent contraction of their walls, we can perhaps under- 
stand why a large number of small cells will be more 
efficient than a small number of large cells occupying 
the same space. As a pulvinus is formed by the 
arrestment of the growth of its cells, movements de- 
pendent on their action may be long-continued without 
any increase in length of the part thus provided ; 
and such long-continued movements seem to bo one 
chief end gained by the development of a pulvinus. 
Long-continued movement would be impossible in any 
part, without an inordinate increase in its length, if the 
turgescence of the cells was always followed by growth. 

Disturbance of the Periodic Movements of Cotyledons by 
Light . — The hypocotyls and cotyledons of most seed- 
ling plants are, as is well known, extremely lieliotropic ; 
but cotyledons, besides being heliotropic, are affected 
paratonically (to use Sachs’ expression) by light ; that 
is, their daily periodic movements are greatly and 
quickly disturbed by changes in its intensity or by 
its absence. It is not that they cease to circumnutate 
in darkness, for in all the many cases observed by us 
they continued to do so; but the normal order of 
their movements in relation to the alternations of day 
and night is much disturbed or quite annulled. This 
holds good with species the cotyledons of which rise 
or sink so much at night that they may be said to 
sleep, as well as with others which rise only a little. 
But different species are affected in very different 
degrees by changes in the light. 
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For instance, the cotyledons of Beta vulgari*, Solatium lycoper- 
sicum, Cerinthe major, and Lupinue luteus, when placed in dark- 
ness, moved down during the afternoon and early night, instead 
of rising as they would have done if they had been exposed to 
the light. All the individuals of the Solanum did not behave 
in the same manner, for the cotyledons of one circumnutated 
about the same spot between 2.30 and 10 p.m. The cotyledons 
of a seedling of OxaUs comicvlata, which was feebly illuminated 
from above, moved downwards during the first morning in the 
normal manner, but on the second morning it moved upwards. 
The cotyledons of Lotus Jaeobceas were not affected by 4 h. of 
complete darkness, but when "placed under a double skylight 
and thus feebly illuminated, they quite lost their periodical 
movements on the third morning. On the other hand, the 
cotyledons of Cucurbita ovifera moved in the normal manner 
during a whole day in darkness. 

Seedlings of Githago segetum were feebly illuminated from 
above in the morning before their cotyledons had expanded, and 
they remained closed for the next 40 h. Other seedlings were 
placed in the dark after their cotyledons had opened in the 
morning and these did not begin to close until about 4 h. had 
elapsed. The cotyledons of Oxalis rosea sank vertically down- 
wards after being left for 1 h. 20 m. in darkness ; but those of 
some other species of Oxalis were not affected by several hours 
of darkness. The cotyledons of several species of Cassia are 
eminently susceptible to changes in the degree of light to which 
they are exposed : thus seedlings of an unnamed S. Brazilian 
si>ecios (a large and beautiful tree) were brought out of the hot- 
house and placed on a table in the middle of a room with two 
north-cast and one north-west window, so that they were fairly 
well illuminated, though of course less so than in the hot-house, 
the day being moderately bright ; and after 36 m. the cotyledons 
which had been horizontal rose up vertically and closed together 
as when asloep ; after thus remaining on the table for 1 h. 13 m. 
they began to open. The cotyledons of young seedlings of another 
Brazilian species and of C. neylecta, treated in the same manner, 
behaved similarly, excepting that they did not rise up quite so 
much : they again became horizontal after about an hour. 

Here is a more interesting case : seedlings of Cassia tora in 
two pots, which had stood for some time on the table in the 
room just described, had their cotyledons horizontal. One pot 
was now exposed for 2 h. to dull sunshine, and the cotyledons 
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remained horizontal ; it was then brought back to the table, and 
after 50 m. the cotyledons had risen 68“ alx)ve the horizon. 
The other pot was placed during the same 2 h. behind a screen 
in the room, where the light was very obscure, and the cotyledons 
rose 63“ above the horizon ; the pot was then replaced on the 
table, and after 60 m. the cotyledons had fallen 33“. These two 
pots with seedlings of the same ago stood close together, and 
were exposed to exactly the same amount of light, yet the coty- 
ledons in the one pot were rising, whilst those in the other 
pot were at the same time sinking. This fact illustrates in a 
striking manner that their movements are not governed by the 
actual amount, but by a change in the intensity or degree of 
the light. A similar cxj)eriment was tried with two sets of seed- 
lings, both exposed to a dull light, but different in degree, and 
the result was the same. The movements of the cotyledons of this 
Cassia are, however, determined (as in many other cases) largely 
by habit or inheritance, independently of light; for seedlings 
which had been moderately illuminated during the day, were 
kept all night and on the following morning in complete dark- 
ness; yet the cotyledons were partially open in the morning 
and remained open in the dark for about 6 h. The cotyledons 
in another pot, similarly treated on another occasion, were open 
at 7 A.M. and remained open in the dark for 4 h. 30 m,, after 
which time they began to close. Yet these same seedlings, when 
brought in the middle of the day from a moderately bright 
into only a moderately dull light raised, as we liave seen, their 
cotyledons high above the horizon. 

Sentiliveness of Cotyltdont to contact . — This saibject does not 
possess much interest, ns it is not known that sensitiveness of this 
kind is of any service to seedling plants. We have observed cases 
in only four genera, though we have vainly observed the coty- 
ledons of many others. The genus Cassia seems to Iw pre-eminent 
in this respect : thus, the cotyledons of C. tora, when extended 
horizontally, were both lightly tapped with a very thin twig for 
8 m., and in the course of a few minutes they formed together 
an angle of 90“, so that each had risen 45“. A single cotyledon 
of another seedling was tapped in a like manner for 1 m., and it 
rose 27“ in 9 m. ; and after eight additional minutes it had risen 
10’ more; the opposite cotyledon, which was not tapped, hardly 
moved at all. The cotyledons in all these cases became hori- 
zontal again in less than half an hour. The pulvinus is the most 
sensitive part, for on slightly pricking three cotyledons with n 
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pin in this part, they rose up vertically ; but the blade was found 
also to bo sensitive, care having been taken that the pulvinus 
was not touched. Drops of water placed quietly on those coty- 
ledons produced no effect, but an extremely fine stream of water, 
ejected from a syringe, caused them to move upwards. When 
a pot of seedlings was rapidly hit with a stick and thus jarred, 
the cotyledons rose slightly. When a minute drop of nitrio 
acid was placed on both pulvini of a seedling, the cotyledons 
rose so quickly that they could easily be seen to move, and 
almost immediately afterwards they liegan to fall; but the 
pulvini had been killed and became brown. 

The cotyledons of an unnamed species of Cassia (a large tree 
from S. Brazil) rose 31° in the course of 26 m. after the pulvini 
and the blades had both been rubbed during 1 m. with a twig ; 
but when the blade alone was siniilarly rubbed the cotyledons 
rose only 8°. The remarkably long and narrow cotyledons, of a 
third unnamed species from S. Brazil, did not move when their 
blades were rubbed on six occasions with a pointed stick for 
30 s. or for 1 m. ; but when the pulvinus was rubbed and slightly 
pricked with a pin, the cotyledons rose in the course of a few 
minutes through an angle of 60°. Several cotyledons of 
C. ntglecta (likewise from S. Brazil) rose in from 5 m. to 15 m. to 
various angles between 16° and 34°, after being rubbed during 
1 m. with a twig. Their sensitiveness is retainetl to a somewhat 
advanced age, for tlie cotyledons of a little plant of C. i^egkcta, 
34 days old and bearing three true leaves, rose when lightly 
pinch^ between the finger and thmnb. Some seedlings were 
exposed for 30 m. to a wind (temp. 60° F.) sufficiently strong to 
keep the cotyledons vibrating, but this to our surprise did not 
cause any movement. The cotyledons of four seedlings of the 
Indian V. glauca were either rubbed with a thin twig for 2 m. or 
were lightly pinched: one rose 34°; a second only 6°; a third 
13° ; and a fourth 17°. A cotyledon of C. florida similarly 
treated rose 9° ; one of C. corymhosa rose 7}°, and one of the 
very distinct C. mimosoida only 6°. Those of C. jiubesceua did 
not appear to be in the least sensitive ; nor were those of 0. 
ti<,doaa, but these latter are rather thick and fleshy, and do not 
rise at night or go to sleep. 

Smithia tensitiva. —This plant belongs to a distinct sub-order of 
the Leguminoste from Cassia. Both cotyledons of an oldish 
seedling, with the first true leaf partially unfolded, were rubbed 
for 1 m. with a fine twig, and in 5 m. each rose 3;i°; they 
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remained in this position for 15 m., but when looked at again 
40 m. after the rubbing, each had fallen 14°. Both cotyledons of 
another and younger seedling were lightly rubbed in the same 
manner for 1 m., and after an interval of 32 m. each had risen 
80°. They were hardly at all sensitive to a fine jet of water. 
The cotyledons of & Pfmuiii, an African water plant, are thick 
and fleshy ; they are not sensitive and do not go to sleep. 

Mimom pudica and aiWeia.— The blades of several cotyledons 
of both these plants were rubbed or slightly scratched with a 
needle during Im. or 2 m. ; but they did not move in the least. 
When, however, the pulvini of six cotyledons of M. pudica wore 
thus scratched, two of them were slightly raised. In these two 
ca^s perhaps the pulvinus was accidentally pricked, for on 
pricking the pulvinus of another cotyledon it rose a little. It 
thus appears that the cotyledons of Mimosa are less sensitive 
than those of the previously mentioned plants.* 

OxaUs *en»jV»V,.— The blades and pulvini of two cotyledons, 
standing horizontally, were rubbed or rather tickled for 30 s.’ 
with a fine split bristle, and in 10 m. each had risen 48°; 
when looked at again in 35 m. after being rubbed they had 
risen 4° more ; after 30 additional minutes they were again hori- 
zratal. On hitting a pot rapidly with a stick for 1 m., the coty- 
ledons of two seedlings were considerably raised in the course 
of 11 m. A pot was carried a little distance on a tray and thus 
jolted; and the cotyledons of four seedlings were all raised in 
10 m. ; after 17 m. one had risen 56°, a second 45°, a third almost 
W, and a fourth 90°. After an additional interval of 40 m. tliree 
of them had re-expanded to a considerable extent These obser- 
vations were made before we were aware at what an extraordi- 
narily rapid rate the cotyledons circumnutate, and are therefore 
liable to error. Nevertheless it is extremely improbable that the 
cotyledons in the eight cases given, should all have been rising 
at the time when they were irritated. The cotyledons of Oa alis 
VMiviana and rotea were rubbed and did not exhibit any 
sensitiveness. 

Finally, there seems to exist some relation between 



• The sole notice which we 
lave mot with on the suiisitivo- 
ncta of ootyledomi, relates to Mi- 
mosa; for Auir. P. De Candolle 
•ays (‘Phys. Ve'g.,’ 1832, tom. ii 



p. 865), “Ics cotyledons du Af. 
pudica tendent it se raproclier par 
leurs faces sup4rieures lorsqWuu 
les irritc. ’ 
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the habit of cotyledons rising vertically at night or 
going to sleep, and their sensitiveness, especially that 
of their pulvini, to a touch ; for all the above-named 
plants sleep at night. On the other hand, there are 
many plants the cotyledons of which sleep, and are 
not in the least sensitive. As the cotyledons of 
several species of Cassia are easily affected both by 
slightly diminished light and by contact, we thought 
that these two kinds of sensitiveness might be con- 
nected ; but this is not necessarily the case, for the 
cotyledons of Oxdlis sensitiva did not rise when kept 
on one occasion for 1^ h., and on a second occasion 
for nearly 4 h., in a dark closet. Some other coty- 
ledons, as those of Githago segetum, are much affected 
by a feeble light, but do not move when scratched by 
a needle. That with the same plant there is some 
relation between the sensitiveness of its cotyledons 
and leaves seems highly probable, for the above de- 
scribed Smithia and Oxalis have been called sensitiva, 
owing to their leaves being sensitive ; and though the 
leaves of the several species of Cassia are not sensitive 
to a touch, yet if a branch be shaken or syringed 
with water, they partially assume their nocturnal de- 
pendent position. But the relation between the sen- 
sitiveness to contact of the cotyledons and of the 
leaves of the same plant is not very close, as may be 
inferred from the cotyledons of Mimosa pudica being 
only slightly sensitive, whilst the leaves are well 
known to be so in the highest degree. Again, the 
leaves of Neptwnia oleraeea are very sensitive to a 
touch, whilst the cotyledons do not appear to be so in 
any degree. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Seksitiveness op tbb Apex op the Radicle to Contact and to 
OTHEB IbEITANTS. 

Maant r ia which nidicles bend when they encounter an obstacle in 
tile soil — Vicia faf», tips of radicles highly sensitive to contact 
and other irritants— Effects of too high a temperatnre-Power of 
discriminating between objects attached on opposite sides— Tips of 
secondary radicles sensitive— Pisum, tips of radicles sensitive- 
Effects of such sensitiveness in overcoming geotropism— Secondary 
radicles— Phaseol us, tips of radicles hardly sensitive to contact, 
but highly sensitive to caustic and to the removal of a slice— Tro< 

pajolum— Gossypium— Cucurbita— Raphanus— iEsoulus, tip not 
sensitive to slight contnet, highly sensitive to caustic— Querens, 
tip highly sensitive to contact— Power of discrimination— Zea, 
tip highly sensitive, secondary rudioles— Sensitiveness of radicles 
to moLit air — Summary of chapter. 

In order to see how the radicles of seedlings would 
pass over stones, roots, and other obstacles, which they 
must incessantly encounter in the soil, germinating 
beans (Vicia /aha) were so placed that the tips of the 
radicles came into contact, almost rectangularly or 
at a high angle, with underlying plates of glass. In 
other cases the beans were turned about whilst their 
radicles were growing, so that they descended nearly 
vertically on their own smooth, almost flat, broad upper 
surfaces. The delicate root-cap, when it first touched 
any directly opposing surface, was a little flattened 
transversely ; the flattening soon became oblique, and 
in a few hours quite disappeared, the apex now point- 
ing at right angles, or at nearly right angles, to its 
former course. The radicle then seemed to glide in 
its new direction over the surface which had opposed 
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it, pressing on it with very little foree. How far such 
abrupt changes in its former course are aided by the 
circumnutation of the tip must be left doubtful. Thin 
slips of wood were cemented on more or less steeply 
inclined glass-plates, at right angles to the radicles 
which were gliding down them. Straight lines had 
been painted along the growing terminal part of some 
of these radicles, before they met the opposing slip 
of wood ; and the lines became sensibly curved in 2 h. 
after the apex had come into contact with the slips. 
In one case of a radicle, which was growing rather 
slowly, the root-cap, after encountering a rough slip 
of wood at right angles, was at first slightly flat- 
tened transversely; after an interval of 2 h. 30 m. 
the flattening became oblique ; and after an addi- 
tional 3 hours the flattening had wholly disappeared, 
and the apex now pointed at right angles to its former 
course. It then continued to grow in its new direc- 
tion alongside the slip of wood, until it came to the 
end of it, round which it bent rectangularly. Soon 
afterwards when coming to the edge of the plate of 
glass, it was again bent at a large angle, and de- 
scended perpendicularly into the damp sand. 

When, as in the above cases, radicles encountered 
an obstacle at right angles to their course, the terminal 
growing part became curved for a length of between 
•3 and ’4 of an inch (8-10 mm.), measured from the 
apex. This was well shown by the black lines which 
had been previously painted on them. The first and 
most obvious explanation of the curvature is, that it ; 
results merely from the mechanieal resistance to the 
growth of the radicle in its original direction. Never- 
theless, this explanation did not seem to us satisfactory. 
The radicles did not present the appearance of having 
been subjected to a sufficient pressure to account for 
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their cnrvature ; and Sachs has shown* that the 
growing part is more rigid than the part immediately 
above which has ceased to grow, so that the latter 
might have been expected to yield and become curved 
as soon as the apex encountered an unyielding object ; 
whereas it was the stiff growing part which became 
curved. Moreover, an object which yields with the 
greatest ease will deflect a radicle : thus, as we have 
seen, when the apex of the radicle of the bean 
encountered the polished surface of extremely thin 
tin-foil laid on soft sand, no impression was left on it, 
yet the radicle became deflected at right angles. A 
second explanation occurred to us, namely, that even 
the gentlest pressure might check the growth of the 
apex, and in this case growth could continue only on 
one side, and thus the radicle would assume a rectan- 
gular form ; but this view leaves wholly unexplained 
the curvature of the upper part, extending for a length 
of 8-10 mm. 

We were therefore led to suspect that the apex 
was sensitive to contact, and that an effect was trans- 
mitted from it to the upper part of the radicle, which 
was thus excited to bend away from the touching object. 
As a little loop of fine thread hung on a tendril or 
on the petiole of a leaf-climbing plant, causes it to 
bend, we thought that any small hard object affixed 
to the tip of a radicle, freely suspended and growing 
in damp air, might cause it to bend, if it were sensitive, 
and yet would not offer any mechanical resistance to 
its growth. Full details will be given of the experi- 
ments which were tried, as the result proved remark- 
able. The fact of the apex of a radicle being sensitive 
to contact has never been observed, though, as we shall 



‘ Arbeitcn Bot. Inst. Wurzburg,’ Heft iii. 1873, p. 398. 
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hereafter see, Sachs discovered that the ratlicle a little 
above the apex is sensitive, and bends like a tendril 
towards the touching object. But when one side of the 
apex is pressed by any object, the growing jmrt bends 
away from the object; and this seems a beautiful 
adaptation for avoiding obstacles in the soil, and, as 
we shall see, for following the lines of least resistance. 
Many organs, when touched, bend in one fixed direc- 
tion, such as the stamens of Berberis, the lobes of 
Dionma, &c. ; and many organs, such as tendrils, whe- 
ther modified leaves or flower-peduncles, and some few 
stems, bend towards a touching object ; but no case, 
we believe, is known of an organ bending away from 
a touching object. 

Sensitiveness of the Apex of the Radicle of Vida faba. 
— Common beans, after being soaked in water for 24 h., 
were pinned with the hiliun downwards (in the manner 
followed by Sachs), inside the cork lids of glass-vessels, 
which were half filled with water; the sides and the 
cork were well moistened, and light was excluded. 
As soon as the beans had protruded radicles, some to a 
length of less than a tenth of an inch, and others to 
a length of several tenths, little squares or oblongs of 
card were affixed to the short sloping sides of their 
conical tips. The squares therefore adhered obliquely 
with reference to the longitudinal axis of the radicle ; 
and this is a very necessary precaution, for if the bits 
of card accidentally became displaced, or were drawn 
by the viscid matter employed, so as to adhere parallel 
to the side of the radicle, although only a little way 
above the conical apex, the radicle did not bend in 
the peculiar manner which we are here considering. 
Squares of about the g^^th of an inch (i.e. about IJ mm.), 
or oblong bits of nearly the same size, were found to 
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be the most convenient and effective. We employed 
at first ordinary thin card, such as visiting cards, or 
bits of very thin glass, and various other objects ; but 
afterwards sand-paper was chiefly employed, for it was 
almost as stiff as thin card, and the roughened surface 
favoured its adhesion. At first we generally used very 
thick gum-w’ater ; and this of course, under the cir- 
cumstances, never dried in the least ; on the contrary, 
it sometimes seemed to absorb vapour, so that the bits 
of card became separated by a layer of fluid from the 
tip. Wlien there was no such absorption and the card 
was not displaced, it acted well and caused the radicle 
to bend to the opposite side. I should state that 
thick gum-water by itself induces no action. In most 
cases the bits of card were touched with an extremely 
small quantity of a solution of shellac in spirits of 
wine, which had been loft to evaporate until it was 
thick ; it then set hard in a few seconds, and fixed the 
bits of card well. When small drops of the shellac 
were placed on the tips without any card, they set into 
hard little beads, and these acted like any other hard 
object, causing the radicles to bend to the opposite 
side. Even extremely minute beads of the shellac 
occasionally acted in a slight degree, as will hereafter 
be described. But that it was the cards which chiefly 
acted in our many trials, was proved by coating one 
side of the tip with a little bit of goldbeaters’ skin 
(which by itself hardly acts), and then fixing a bit of 
card to the skin with shellac which never came into 
contact with the radicle : nevertheless the radicle bent 
away from the attached card in the ordinary manner. 

Some preliminary trials were made, presently to 
be described, by which the proper temperature was 
determined, and then the following experiments were 
made. It should be premised that the beans were 
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always fixed to the cork-lids, for the convenience of 
manipulation, with the edge from which the radicle 
and plumule protrudes, outwards ; and it must be 
remembered that owing to what we have called Sachs’ 
curvature, the radicles, instead of growing perpendi- 
cularly downwards, often bend somewhat, even as mucli 



Fig. 65. 

A. B. C. 




Vicki feiba ; A, radicle beginning to bend from the attached little square 
of card ; B, bent at a rectangle j C, bent into a circle or loop, with the 
tip beginning to bend downwards through the action of geotroplsm. 

as about 45“ inwards, or under the suspended bean. 
Therefore when a square of card was fixed to the apex 
in front, the bowing induced by it coincided with Sachs’ 
curvature, and could be distinguished from it only by 
being more strongly pronounced or by occurring more 
quickly. To avoid this source of doubt, the squares 
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were fixed either behind, causing a curvature in direct 
opposition to that of Sachs’, or more commonly to the 
right or left sides. For the sake of brevity, wo will 
speak of the bits of card, &c., as fixed in front, or 
behind, or laterally. As the chief curvature of the 
radicle is at a little distance from the apex, and as 
the extreme terminal and basal portions are nearly 
straight, it is possible to estimate in a rough manner 
the amount of curvature by an angle ; and when it is 
said that the radicle became deflected at any angle 
from the perpendicular, this implies that the apex was 
turned upwards by so many degrees from the down- 
ward direction which it would naturally have followed, 
and to the side opposite to that to which the card was 
afiSxed. That the reader may have a clear idea of the 
kind of movement excited by the bits of attached 
card, we append here accurate sketches of tliree ger- 
minating beans thus treated, and selected out of 
several specimens to show the gradations in the 
degrees of curvature. We will now give in detail a 
series of experiments, and afterwards a summary of 
the results. 

In the first 12 trials, little squares or oblongs of sanded card, 
1-8 mm. in length, and 15 or only 09 mm. in breadth (i.e. 071 
of an inch in length and •059 or '035 of an inch in breadth) were 
fixed with shellac to the tips of the radicles. In the subsequent 
trials the little squares were only occasionally measured, but 
were of about the same size. 

(1.) A young radicle, 4 mm. in length, had a card fixed be- 
hind: after 9 h. deflected in the plane in which the bean is 
flattened, 50° from the perpendicular and from the card, and in 
opposition to Sachs’ curvature ; no change next morning, 23 h. 
from the time of attachment. 

(2.) Radicle 5'5 mm. in length, card fixed behind : after 9 h. 
deflected in the plane of the bean 20° from the perpendicular 
and from the card, and in opposition to Sachs’ curvature : after 
23 h. no change. 
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(3.) Badicle 11 mm. in length, card fixed behind : after 9 h. 
deflected in the plane of the bean 40° from the perpcndicnlar 
and from the card, and in opposition to Sachs’ curvature. The 
tip of the radicle more curved than the upper part, but in the 
same plane. After 23 h. the extreme tip was slightly bent to- 
wards the card; the general curvature of the radicle remaining 
the same. 

(4.) Radicle 9 mm. long, card fixed behind and a little 
laterally: after 9h. deflected in the plane of the bean only 
about 7° or 8° from the perpendicular and from the card, in 
opposition to Sachs’ curvature. There was in addition a slight 
lateral curvature directed partly from the card. After 23 h. no 
change. 

(5.) Radicle 8 mm. long, card affixed almost laterally : after 
9 h. deflected 30° from the perpendicular, in the plane of the 
l)ean and in opposition to Sachs’ curvature ; also deflected in a 
plane at right angles to the above one, 20° from the perpen- 
dicular : after 23 h. no change. 

(6.) Radicle 9 mm. long, card affixed in front : after 9 h. de- 
flected in the plane of the bean about 40° from tlie vertical, 
away from the card and in the direction of Sachs’ curvature. 
Hero therefore we have no evidence of the card being the 
cause of the deflection, except that a radicle never moves 
spontaneously, as far as we have seen, as much as 40° in tlie 
course of 9 h. After 23 h. no change. 

(7.) Radicle 7 mm. long, card affixed to the back : after 9 h. 
the terminal part of the radicle deflected in the plane of the 
bean 20° from the vertical, away from the card and in opposition 
to Sachs’ curvature. After 22 h. 30 m. this part of the radicle 
had become straight. 

(8.) Radicle 12 mm. long, card affixed almost laterally : after 
9 h. deflected laterally in a plane at right angles to that of the 
bean between 40° and 60° from the vertical and from the card. 
In the plane of the bean itself the deflection amounted to 8° or 
9° from the vertical and from the card, in opposition to Sachs' 
curvature. After 22 h. 30 m. the extreme tip had become 
slightly curved towards the card. 

(9.) Card fixed laterally : after II h. 30 m. no effect, the 
radicle being still almost vertical. 

(10.) Card fixed almost laterally: after 11 h. 80m. deflected 
90° from the vertical and from the card, in a plane inter- 
mediate between that of the bean itself and one at right 
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anplcs to it Eadicle consequently partially deflected from 
ttochs’ curvature. 

(11.) Tip of radicle protected with goldbeaters’ skin, with a 
square of card of the usual dimensions affixed with shellac : 
after 11 h. greatly deflected in the plane of the bean, in the 
direction of Sachs’ curvature, but to a much greater degree and 
in less time than ever occurs spontaneously. 

(12.) Tip of radicle protected as in last case : after 11 h. no 
effect, but after 24 h. 40 m. radicle clearly deflected from the 
card. This slow action was probably due to a portion of the 
goldbeaters’ skin having curled round and lightly touched tlic 
opposite aide of the tip and thus irritated it. 

(13.) A radicle of considerable length had a small square of 
card fixed with shellac to its apex laterally: after only? h. 16 m. 
a length of ’4 of an inch from the apex, measured along the 
middle, was considerably curved from the side bearing the card. 

(14.) Case like the last in all respects, except that a length of 
only of an inch of the radicle was thus deflected 

(15.) A small square of card fixed with shellac to the apex of 
a young radicle ; after 9 h. 15 m. deflected through 90° from the 
perpendicular and from the card. After 24 lu deflection much 
decreased, and after an additional day, reduced to 23° from the 
perpendicular. 

^ (IG.) Square of card fixed with shellac behind the apex of a 
radicle, which from its position having l)ecn changed during 
growth had become very crooked; but the terminal portion 
was straight, and this became deflected to about 46° from 
the periwndicular and from the card, in opposition to Sachs’ 
eurvaturo. 

(17.) Square of card affixed with shellac ; after 8 h. radicle 
curved at right angles from the perpendicular and from the 
card . After 15 additional hours curvature much decreased. 

(18.) Square of card affixed with shellac ; after 8 h. no effect ; 
after ^h. 8 m. from time of affixing, radicle much curbed from 
the square. 

(19.) Square of card affixed with shellac : after 24 h. no efiect, 
but the radicle had not grown well and seemed sickly. 

(20.) Square of card affixed with shellac : after 24 h. no effect. 

(21, 22.) Squares of card affixed with shellac: after 24 h. 
radicles of both curved at about 46° from the perpendicular and 
from the cords. 

. (23.) Square of card fixed with shellac to young radicle: after 
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9h. very slightly curved from the cord; after 24 h. tip curved 
towards card. Befixed now square laterally, after 9h. distinctly 
curved from the card, and after 24 h. curved at right angles from 
the perpendicular and from the card. 

(24.) A rather large oblong piece of card fixed with shellac to 
apex : after 24 h. no effect, but the card was found not to be 
touching the apex. A small square was now refixed with 
shellac ; after 16 h. slight deflection from the perpendicular 
and from the card. After an additional day the radicle became 
almost straight. 

(25.) Square of card fixed laterally to apex of young radicle; 
after 9 h. deflection from the perpendicular considerable ; after 
24 h. deflection reduced. Befixed a fresh square with shellac: 
after 24 h. deflection about 40° from the perpendicular and from 
the card. 

(26.) A very small square of card fixed with shellac to apex of 
young radicle : after 9 h. the deflection from the perpendicular 
and from the card amounted to nearly a right angle; after 24 h. 
deflection much reduced ; after an additional 24 h. radicle almost 
straight. 

(27.) Square of card fixed with shellac to apex of young 
radicle : after 9 h. deflection from the card and from the perpen- 
dicular a right angle ; next morning quite straight. Befixed 
a square laterally with shellac ; after 9 h. a little deflection, 
which after 24 h. increased to nearly 20° from the perpendicular 
and from the card. 

(28.) Square of card fixed with shellac; after 9 h. some 
deflection; next morning the card dropped off; refixed it with 
shellac ; it again became loose and was refixed ; and now on the 
third trial the radicle was deflected after 14 h. at right angles 
from the card. 

(29.) A small square of card was first fixed with thick gum- 
water to the apex. It produced a slight effect but soon fell 
off. A similar square was now affixed laterally with shellac: 
after 9 h. the radicle was deflected nearly 45° from the perpen- 
dicular and from the card. After 36 ad^tional hours angle of 
deflection reduced to about 30°. 

(30.) A very small piece, lees than ,^th of an inch square, of 
thin tin-foil fixed with shellac to the apex of a young radicle ; 
after 24 h. no effect. Tin-foil removed, and a small sqmue of 
sanded card fixed with shellac ; after 9 h. deflection at nearly 
right angles from the perpendicular and from the card. Next 
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morning deflection reduced to about 40° from the perpen- 
dicular. 

(81.) A splinter of thin glass gummed to apex, after 9 h. no 
effect, but it was then foimd not to be touching the apex of the 
radicle. Next morning a square of card was fixed with shellac 
to it, and after 9 h. radicle greatly deflected from the card. 
After two additional days the deflection had decreased and was 
only 35° from the perpendicular. 

(32.) Small square of sanded card, attached with thick gum- 
water laterally to the apex of a long straight radicle : after 9 h. 
greatly deflected from the perpendicular and from the card. 
Curyature extended for a length of -22 of an inch from the 
apex. After 3 additional hours terminal portion deflected at 
right angles from the perpendicular. Next morning the curved 
portion was '36 in length. 

(33.) Square of card gummed to apex : after 15 h. deflected at 
nearly 90° from the perpendicular and from the card. 

(34.) Small oblong of sanded card gummed to apex: after 
15 h. deflected 90° from the perpendicular and from the card : 
in the course of the three following days the terminal portion 
became much contorted and ultimately coiled into a helix. 

(35.) Square of card gummed to apex : after 9 h. deflected from 
card: after 24 h. from time of attachment greatly deflected 
obliquely and partly in opposition to Sachs’ curvature. 

(3C.) Small piece of card, rather less than j>^th of an inch 
square, gummed to apex : in 9 h. considerably deflected from 
card and in opposition to Sachs' curvature ; after 24 h. greatly 
deflected in the same direction. After an additional day the 
extreme tip was curved towards the cord. 

(37.) Square of card, gummed to apex in front, caused after 
8 h. 30 m. hardly any effect; refixed fresh square laterally, after 
15 h. deflected almost 90° from the perpendicular and from the 
card. After 2 additional days deflection much reduced. 

(38.) Square of card gummed to apex : after 9 h. much deflec- 
tion, which after 24 h. from time of fixing increased to nearly 
90°. After an additional day terminal portion was curled into 
a loop, and on the following day into a helix. 

(39.) Small oblong piece of card gummed to apex, nearly in 
front, but a little to one side ; in 9 h. slightly deflected in the 
direction of Sachs’ curvature, but rather obliquely, and to 
side opposite to card. Next day more curved in the samo 
direction, and after 2 additional days coiled into a ring. 
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(40.) Square of card gummed to apex: after 9 h. slightly 
curved from card ; next morning radicle straight, and apex liad 
grown beyond the card. Betlxed another square laterally with 
shellac ; in 9 h. deflected laterally, but also in the direction of 
Saclis’ curvature. After 2 additional days’ curvature consider- 
ably increased in the some direction. 

(4L) Little square of tin-foil fixed with gum to one side of 
apex of a young and short radicle : after 15 h. no effect, but 
tin-foil liad become displaced. A little square of card was now 
gummed to one side of apex, which after 8 h. 40 m. was slightly 
deflected ; in 24 h. from the time of attachment deflected at 90“ 
from the perpendicular and from the card; after 9 additional 
liours became hooked, with the apex pointing to the zenith. In 
8 days from the time of attachment tlie terminal portion of the 
radicle formed a ring or circle. 

(42.) A little square of thick letter-paper gummed to the 
apex of a radicle, which after 9 h. was deflected from it. In 
24 li. from time when the paper was affixed the deflection much 
increased, and after 2 additional days it amounted to 60“ from 
the perpendicular and from the paper. 

(43.) A narrow chip of a quill was fixed with shellac to the 
apex of a radicle. After 9 h. no effect; after 24 h. moderate 
deflection, but now the quill had ceased to touch the apex. 
Bemoved quill and gummed a little square of card to ajiex, 
which after 8 h. caused slight deflection. On the fourth day 
from the first attachment of any object, the extreme tip was 
curved towards the card. 

(44.) A rather long and narrow splinter of extremely thin 
glass, fixed with shellac to apex, it caused in 9 b. slight 
deflection, which disappeared in 24 h. ; the splinter was then 
found not touching the apex. It was twice refixed, with nearly 
similar results, that is, it caused slight deflection, which soon 
disappeared. On the fourth day from the time of first attach- 
ment the tip was bent towards the splinter. 

From these experiments it is clear that the apex of 
the radicle of the bean is sensitive to contact, and 
that it causes the upper part to bend away from the 
touching object. But before giving a summary of the 
results, it will be convenient briefly to give a few other 
observations. Bits of very thin glass and little squares 
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of common card were affixed with thick gum-water to 
the tips of the radicles of seven beans, as a pre- 
liminary trial. Six of these were plainly acted on, 
and in two cases the radicles became coiled up into 
complete loops. One radicle was curved into a semi- 
circle in so short a period as 6 h. 10 m. The 
seventh radicle which was not affected was apparently 
sickly, as it became brown on the following day ; so 
that it formed no real exception. Some of these trials 
were made in the early spring during cold weather in 
a sitting-room, and others in a greenhouse, but the 
temperature was not recorded. These six striking 
cases almost convinced us that the apex was sensitive, 
but of course we determined to make many more trials. 
As we had noticed that the radicles grew much more 
quickly when subjected to considerable heat, and as 
wo imagined that heat would increase their sensitive- 
ness, vessels with germinating beans suspended in 
damp air were placed on a chimney-piece, where they 
were subjected during the greater part of the day to a 
temperature of between 69° and 72° F. ; some, how- 
m-er, were placed in the hot-house where the tempera- 
ture was rather higher. Above two dozen beans were 
thus tried; and when a square of glass or card did 
not act, it was removed, and a fresh one affixed, this 
being often done thrice to the same radicle. There- 
fore between five and six dozen trials were altogether 
made. But there was moderately distinct deflection 
from the jwrpendicular and from the attached object 
in only one radicle out of this large number of eases. 
In five other cases there was very Slight and doubtful 
deflection. We were astonished at this result, and 
concluded that we had made some inexplicable mis- 
take in the first six experiments. But before finally 
relinquishing the subject, we resolved to make one 
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other trial, for it occurred to us that sensitiveness is 
easily affected by external conditions, and that radicles 
growing naturally in the earth in the early spring 
would not be subjected to a temperature nearly so 
high as 70° F. We therefore allowed the radicles 
of 12 beans to grow at a temperature of between 
55° and 60° F. The result was that in every one of 
these cases (included in the above-described experi- 
ments) the radicle was deflected in the course of a few 
hours from the attached object. All the above re- 
corded successful trials, and some others presently to 
be given, were made in a sitting-room at the tempera- 
tures just specified. It therefore appears that a tem- 
perature of about, or rather above, 70° F. destroys 
the sensitiveness of the radicles, either directly, or 
indirectly through abnormally accelerated growth ; 
and this curious fact probably explains why Sachs, 
who expressly states that his beans were kept at a 
high temperature, failed to detect the sensitiveness of 
the apex of the radicle. 

But other causes interfere with this sensibility. 
Eighteen radicles were tried with little squares of 
sanded card, some affixed with shellac and some with 
gum-water, during the few last days of 1878, and few 
first days of the next year. They were kept in a room 
at the proper temperature during the day, but were 
probably too cold at night, as there was a hard frost at 
the time. The radicles looked healthy but grew very 
slowly. The result was that only 6 out of the 18 
were deflected from the attached cards, and this only 
to a slight degree and at a very slow rate. These 
radicles therefore presented a striking contrast with 
tlie 44 above described. On March 6th and 7th, when 
the temperature of the room varied between 53° and 
59° F., eleven germinating beans were tried in the 
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same manner, and now every one of the radicles 
became curved away from the cards, though one was 
only slightly deflected. Some horticulturists believe 
that certain kinds of seeds will not germinate pro- 
perly in the middle of the winter, although kept at a 
right temperature. If there really is any proper period 
for the germination of the bean, the feeble degree of 
sensibility of the above radicles may have resulted 
from the trial having been made in the middle of the 
winter, and not simply from the nights being too cold. 
Lastly, the radicles of four beans, which from some 
innate cause germinated later than all the others of 
the same lot, and which grew slowly though appearing 
healthy, were similarly tried, and even after 24 h. they 
were hardly at all deflected from the attached cards. 
We may tWefore infer that any cause which renders 
the growth of the radicles either slower or more rapid 
than the normal rate, lessens or annuls the sensibility 
of their tips to contact. It deserves particular atten- 
tion that when the attached objects failed to act, there 
was no bending of any kind, excepting Sachs’ curva- 
ture. The force of our evidence would have been 
greatly weakened if occasionally, though rarely, the 
radicles had become curved in any direction inde- 
pendently of the attached objects. In the foregoing 
numbered paragraphs, however, it may be observed 
that the extreme tip sometimes becomes, after a con- 
siderable interval of time, abniptly curved towards the 
bit of card ; but this is a totally distinct phenomenon, 
as will presently be explained. 

Sumnumj of the BesuUs of the foregoing Ettperiments 
on the Sadides of Vida fdha. — Altogether little squares 
(about jijjth of an inch), generally of sanded paper 
as stiff as thin card (between *15 and ‘20 mm. in 
thickness), sometimes of ordinary card, or little frag- 
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ments of very thin glass, &c., were affixed at different 
times to one side of the conical tips of 55 radicles. 
The 11 last-mentioned cases, but not the preliminary 
ones, are here included. The squares, &c., were most 
commonly affixed with shellac, but in 19 cases with 
thick gum-water. When the latter was used, the 
squares were sometimes found, as previously stated, 
to be separated from the apex by a layer of thick 
fluid, so that there was no contact, and conse- 
quently no bending of the radicle; and such few 
cases were not recorded. But in every instance in 
which shellac was employed, unless the square fell 
off very soon, the result was recorded. In several 
instances when the squares became displaced, so as 
to stand parallel to the radicle, or were separated by 
fluid from the apex, or soon fell off, fresh squares 
wore attached, and these cases (described under the 
numbered paragraphs) are here included. Out of 
55 radicles experimented on under the proper tempe- 
rature, 52 became bent, generally to a considerable 
extent from the perpendicular, and away from the 
side to which the object was attached. Of the three 
failures, one can be accounted for, as the radicle 
became sickly on the following day; and a second 
was observed only during 11 h. 30 m. As in several 
cases the terminal growing part of the radicle continued 
for some time to bend from the attached object, it 
formed itself into a hook, with the apex pointing to 
the zenith, or even into a ring, and occasionally into a 
spire or helix. It is remarkable that these latter eases 
occurred more frequently when objects were attached 
with thick gum-water, which never became dry, than 
when shellac was employed. The curvature was often 
well-marked in from 7 h. to 11 h, ; and in one instance 
a semicircle was formed in 6 h, 10 m. from the time 
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of attachment. But in order to see the phenomenon 
as well displayed as in the above described cases, it is 
indispensable that the bits of card, &c., should be 
made to adhere closely to one side of the conical 
apex; that healthy radicles should be selected and 
kept at not too high or too low a temperature, and 
apparently that the trials should not be made in the 
middle of the winter. 

In ten instances, radicles which had curved away 
from a square of card or other object attached to their 
tips, straightened themselves to a certain extent, or 
even completely, in the course of from one to two days 
from the time of attachment. This was more espe- 
cially apt to occur when the curvature was slight. 
But in one instance (No. 27) a radicle which in 9 h. 
had been deflected about 90’ from the perpendicular, 
became quite straight in 24 h. from the period of 
attachment. With No. 26, the radicle was almost 
straight in 48 h. We at first attributed the straighten- 
ing process to the radicles becoming accustomed to a 
slight stimulus, in the same manner as a tendril or 
sensitive petiole becomes accustomed to a very light 
loop of thread, and unbends itself though the loop 
remains still suspended ; but Sachs states * that radicles 
of the bean placed horizontally in damp air after 
curving downwards through geotropism, straighten 
themselves a little by growth along, their lower or 
concave sides. Why this should occur is not clear; 
hut perhaps it likewise occurred in the above ten 
cases. There is another occasional movement which 
must not be passed over : the tip of the radicle, for a 
length of from 2 to 3 mm., was found in six instances, 

• • Arbeiten BoL Instit., WUrzbnrg,’ Heft iii. p. 4.^6. 
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after an interval of about 24 or more hours, bent 
towards the bit of still attached card, — that is, in a 
direction exactly opposite to the previously induced 
curvature of the whole growing part for a length of 
from 7 to 8 mm. This occurred chiefly when the flrst 
curvature was small, and when an object had been 
affixed more than once to the apex of the same radicle. 
The attachment of a bit of card by shellac to one 
side of the tender apex may sometimes mechanically 
prevent its growth ; or the application of thick gum- 
water more than once to the same side may injure it ; 
and then checked growth on this side with continued 
growth on the opposite and unaffected side would 
account for the reversed curvature of the apex. 

Various trials were made for ascertaining, as far 
as we could, the nature and degree of irritation to 
which the apex must be subjected, in order that the 
terminal growing part should b(?nd away, as if to 
avoid the cause of irritation. We have seen in the 
numbered experiments, that a little square of rather 
thick letter-paper gummed to the apex induced, 
though slowly, considerable deflection. Judging from 
several cases in which various objects had been affixed 
with gum, and had soon become separated from the 
aiiex by a layer of fluid, as well as from some trials 
in which drops of thick gum-water alone had been 
applied, this fluid never causes bending. We have 
also seen in the numbered experiments that narrow 
splinters of quill and of very thin glass, affixed with 
shellac, caused only a slight degree of deflection, and 
this may perhaps have been due to the shellac 
itself. Little squares of goldbeaters’ skin, which is 
excessively thin, were damped, and thus made to 
adhere to one side of the tips of two radicles ; one of 
these, -after 24 h., produced no effect ; nor did the 
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other in 8 h., within which time squares of card usually 
act ; but after 24 h. there was slight deflection. 

An oval bead, or rather cake, of dried shellac, 
I'Ol mm. in length and O’ 63 in breadth, caused a 
radicle to become deflected at nearly right angles in 
the course of only 6 h. ; but after 23 h. it had nearly 
straightened itself. A very small quantity of dissolved 
shellac was spread over a bit of card, and the tips of 
9 radicles were touched laterally with it ; only two of 
them became slightly deflected to the side opposite 
to that bearing the speck of dried shellac, and they 
afterwards straightened themselves. These specks 
were removed, and both together weighed less than 
T^Tjth of a grain; so that a weight of rather less 
than 5^th of a grain (O’ 32 mgs.) sufficed to excite 
movement in two out of the nine radicles. Here 
then we have apparently reached nearly the minimum 
weight which will act. 

A moderately thick bristle (which on measurement 
was fouml rather flattened, being 0’33 mm. in one 
diameter, and 0’20 mm. in the other) was cut into 
lengths of about ^^yth of an inch. These after being 
touched with thick gum-water, were placed on the tips 
of eleven radicles. Three of them were affected ; one 
being deflected in 8 h. 15 m. to an angle of about 90° 
from the perpendicular ; a second to the same amount 
when looked at after 9 h. ; but after 24 h. from the 
time of first attachment the deflection had decreased 
to only 19°; the third was only slightly deflected 
after 9 h., and the bit of bristle was then found not 
touching the apex; it was replaced, and after 15 
additional hours the deflection amounted to 26° from 
the perpendicular. The remaining eight radicles 
were not at all acted on by the bits of bristle, so that 
we here appear to have nearly reached the minimmiri 
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of size of an object which will act on the radicle of 
the bean. But it is remarkable that when the bits of 
bristle did act, that they should have acted so quickly 
and efficiently. 

As the apex of a radicle in penetrating the ground 
must be pressed on all sides, we wished to learn 
whether it could distinguish between harder or more 
resisting, and softer substances. A square of the sanded 
pai>er, almost as stiff as card, and a square of extremely 
thin paper (too thin for writing on), of exactly the 
same size (about jigth of an inch), were fixed with 
shellac on opjxwite sides of the apices of 12 suspended- 
radicles. The sanded card was between O' 15 and 
O' 20 mm. (or between O' 0059 and 0-0079 of an inch), 
and the thin paper only O' 045 mm. (or 0-00176 of an 
inch) in thickness. In 8 out of the 12 cases there 
could be no doubt that the radicle was deflected from 
the side to which the card-like paper was attached, and 
towards the opposite side, bearing the very thin paper. 
This occurred in some instances in 9 h., but in others 
not until 24 h. had elapsed. Moreover, some of the 
four failures can hardly be considered as really failures : 
thus, in one of them, in which the radicle remained 
quite straight, the square of thin paper was found, 
when both were removed from the apex, to have been 
so thiekly coated with shellac that it was almost as 
stiff as the card : in the second case, the radicle was 
bent upwards into a semicircle, but the deflection 
was not directly from the side bearing the card, and 
this was explained by the two squares having become 
cemented laterally together, forming a sort of stiff 
gable, from which the radicle was deflected : in the 
third case, the square of card had been fixed by 
mistake in front, and though there was deflection 
from it, this might have been due to Sachs’ curvature : 
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in the fourth case alone no reason could be assigned 
why the radicle had not been at all deflected. These 
experiments suflSce to prove that the apex of the 
radicle possesses the extraordinary power of discri- 
minating between thin card and very thin paper, and 
is deflected from the side pressed by the more re- 
sisting or harder substance. 

Some trials were next made by irritating the tips 
without any object being left in contact with them. 
Nine radicles, suspended over water, had their tips 
rubbed, each six times with a needle, with sufficient 
force to shake the whole bean ; the temperature was 
favourable, viz. about 63° F. In 7 out of these cases 
no effect whatever was produced ; in the eighth case 
the radicle became slightly deflected from, and in the 
ninth case slightly deflected towards, the rubbed side ; 
but these two latter opposed curvatures were probably 
accidental, as radicles do not always grow perfectly 
straight downwards. The tips of two other radicles 
were rubbed in the same manner for 15 seconds with 

1 a little round twig, two others for 30 seconds, and two 
others for 1 minute, but without any effect being pro- 
duced. We may therefore conclude from these 15 
trials that the radicles are not sensitive to temporary 
1 contact, but are acted on only by prolonged, though 
very slight, pressure. 

We then tried the effects of cutting off a very thin 

1 slice parallel to one of the sloping sides of the apex, 
as we thought that the wound would cause prolonged 
irritation, which might induce bending towards the 
opposite side, as in the case of an attached object. 
Two preliminary trials were made : firstly, slices were 
cut from the radicles of 6 beans suspended in damp 
air, with a pair of scissors, which, though sharp, 
probably caused considerable crushing, and no curva- 
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ture followed. Secondly, thin slices were cut with a 
razor obliquely off the tips of three radicles similarly 
suspended ; and after 44 h. two were found plainly 
bent from the sliced surface ; and the third, the whole 
apex of which had been cut off obliquely by accident, 
was curled upwards over the bean, but it was not 
clearly ascertained whether the curvature had been at 
first directed from the cut surface. These results led 
us to pursue the experiment, and 18 radicles, which 
had grown vertically downwards in damp air, had one 
side of their conical tips sliced off with a razor. The 
tips were allowed just to enter the water in the jars, 
and they were exposed to a temperature 14°-16° C. 
(57^-61° F.). The observations were made at dif- 
ferent times. Three were examined 12 h. after being 
sliced, and were all slightly curved from the cut 
surface; and the curvature increased considerably after 
an additional 12 h. Eight were examined after 19 h. ; 
four after 22 h. 30 m.; and three after 25 h. The 
final result was that out of the 18 radicles thus tried, 
13 were plainly bent from the cut surface after the 
above intervals of time; and one other became so 
after an additional interval of 13 h. 30 m. So that 
only 4 out of the 18 radicles were not acted on. To 
these 18 cases the 3 previously mentioned ones should 
be added. It may, therefore, be concluded that a thin 
slice removed by a razor from one side of the conical 
apex of the radicle causes irritation, like that from an 
attached object, and induces curvature from the injured 
surface. 

Lastly, dry caustic (nitrate of silver) was employed 
to irritate one side of the apex. If one side of the 
apex or of the whole terminal growing part of a 
radicle, is by any means killed or badly injured, the 
other side continues to grow ; and this causes the part 
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to bend over towards the injured side.* But in the 
following experiments we endeavoured, generally with 
success, to irritate the tips on one side, without badly 
injuring them. This was effected by first drying the 
tip as far as possible with blotting-paper, though it still 
remained somewhat damp, and then touching it once 
with quite dry caustic. Seventeen radicles were thus 
treated, and were suspended in moist air over water at 
a temperature of 58 ' F. They were examined after 
an interval of 21 h. or 24 h. The tips of two were 
found blackened equally all round, so that they could 
tell nothing and were rejected, 15 being left. Of 
these, 10 were curved from the side which had been 
touched, where there was a minute brown or blackish 
mark. Five of these radicles, three of which were 
already slightly deflected, were allowed to enter the 
water in the jar, and were re-examined after an addi- 
tional interval of 27 h. (i.e. in 48 h. after the appli- 
cation of the caustic), and now four of them had 
become hooked, being bent from the discoloured side 
with their points directed to the zenith ; the fifth 
remained unaffected and straight. Thus 11 radicles 
out of the 15 were acted on. But the curvature of 
the four just described was so plain, that they alone 
would have sufficed to show that the radicles of the 
bean bend away from that side of the apex which has 
been slightly irritated by caustic. 

Die power of an Irritant on the apex of the Radicle 



* Cieeielski found this to be the 
esse (‘ Untcrsuchungon iiber die 
Abwartskriimmung der Wurzel.’ 
1871, p, 28) after burning with 
hest^ platinum one side of a 
rsdiclo. So did we when we 
painted lonpritndinally half of the 
whole len^h of 7 radicles, sus- 



pended over water, with a thick 
layer of grease, which is very 
injurious or even fatal to grow- 
ing ports; for after 48 hours 
five of tliese radicles were curved 
towards the greased side, two 
remaining straight. 
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of the Bean, compared mith that of Geotropism . — We 
know that when a little square of card or other 
object is fixed to one side of the tip of a vertically 
dependent radicle, the growing part bends from it 
often into a semicircle, in opposition to geotropism, 
which force is conquered by the effect of the irri- 
tation from the attached object. Eadicles were there- 
fore extended horizontally in damp air, kept at 
the proper low temperature for full sensitiveness, 
and squares of card were affixed with shellac on the 
lower sides of their tips, so that if the squares 
acted, the terminal growing part would curve upwards. 
Firstly, eight beaus were so placed that their short, 
young, horizontally extended radicles would be simul- 
taneously acted on both by geotropism and by Sachs’ 
curvature, if the latter came into play ; and they all 
eight became bowed downwards to the centre of the 
earth in 20 h., excepting one which was only slightly 
acted on. Two of them were a little bowed downwards 
in only 5 h. ! Therefore the cards, affixed to the lower 
sides of their tips, seemed to produce no effect ; and 
geotropism easily conquered the effects of the irritation 
thus caused. Secondly, 5 oldish radicles, 1^ inch in 
length, and therefore less sensitive than the above- 
mentioned young ones, were similarly placed and 
similarly treated. From what has been seen on many 
other occasions, it may be safely inferred that if they 
had been suspended vertically they would have bent 
away from the cards ; and if they had been extended 
horizontally, without cards attached to them, they 
would have quickly bent vertically downwiirds through 
geotropism ; but the result was that two of these 
radicles were still horizontal after 23 h. ; two were 
curved only slightly, and the fifth as much as 40“ 
beneath the horizon. Thirdly, 5 beans were fastened 
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with their flat surfaces parallel to the cork-lid, so that 
Sachs’ curvature would not tend to make the hori- 
zontally extended radicles turn either upwards or 
downwards, and little squares of card were afiixed as 
before, to the lower sides of their tips. The result 
was that all five radicles were bent down, or towards 
the centre of the earth, after only 8 h. 20 m. At 
the same time and within the same jars, 3 radicles of 
the same age, with squares afiixed to one side, were 
suspended vertically ; and after 8 h. 20 m. they were 
considerably deflected from the cards, and therefore 
curved upwards in opposition to geotropism. In these 
latter cases the irritation from the squares had over- 
powered geotropism ; whilst in the former cases, in 
which the radicles were extended horizontally, geo- 
tropism had overpowered the irritation. Thus within 
the same jars, some of the radicles were curving 
upwards and others downwards at the same time— 
these opposite movements depending on whether the 
radicles, when the squares were first attached to them, 
projected vertically down, or were extended horizon- 
tally. This difference in their behaviour seems at first 
inexplicable, but can, we believe, be simply explained 
by the difference between the initial power of the two 
forces under the above circumstances, combined with 
the well-known principle of the after-effects of a sti- 
mulus. When a young and sensitive radicle is extended 
horizontally, with a square attached to the lower side 
of the tip, geotropism acts on it at right angles, and, 
as we have seen, is then evidently more efScient than 
the irritation from the square ; and the power of geo- 
tropism Hill be strengthened at each successive period 
by its previous action — that is, by its after-effects. 
On the other hand, when a square is affixed to a 
vertically dependent radicle, and the apex begins to 
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curve upwards, this movemeut will be opposed by geo- 
tropism acting only at a very oblique angle, and the 
irritation from the card will be strengthened by its 
previous action. We may therefore conclude that the 
initial power of an irritant on the apex of the radicle 
of the bean, is less than that of geotropism when 
acting at right angles, but greater than that of geo- 
tropism when acting obliquely on it. 

Setisitiveness of the tips of the Secondary Radicles of the 
Bean to contact . — All the previous observations relate 
to the main or primary radicle. Some beans suspended 
to cork-lids, with their radicles dipping into water, had 
developed secondary or lateral radicles, which were 
afterwartls kept in very damp air, at the proper low 
temperature for full sensitiveness. They projected, 
as usual, almost horizontally, with only a slight 
downward curvature, and retained this position 
during several days. Sachs has shown* that these 
secondary roots are acted on in a peculiar manner by 
geotropism, so that if displaced they reassume their 
former sub-horizontal position, and do not bend verti- 
cally downwards like the primary radicle. Minute 
squares of the stiff sanded paper were affixed by 
means of shellac (but in some instances with thick 
gum-water) to the tips of 39 secondary radicles of 
different ages, generally the uppermost ones. Most 
of the squares were fixed to the lower sides of the apex, 
so that if they acted the radicle would bend upwards ; 
but some were fixed laterally, and a few on the upper 
side. Owing to the extreme tenuity of these radicles, 
it was very difficult to attach the square to the 
actual apex. Whether owing to this or some other 
circumstance, only nine of the squares induced any 



• • Arbciten Bot Inst., Wurzburg,’ Heft iv. 1874, p. 605-617. 
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curvature. The curvature amounted in some cases to 
about 45° above the horizon, in others to 90°, and then 
the tip pointed to the zenith. In one instance a 
distinct upward curvature was observed in 8 h. 15 m., 
but usually not until 24 h. had elapsed. Although 
only 9 out of 39 radicles were affected, yet the curva- 
ture was so distinct in several of them, that there could 
be no doubt that the tip is sensitive to slight contact, 
and that the growing part bends away from the touch- 
ing object. It is possible that some secondary radicles 
arc more sensitive than others ; for Sachs has proved * 
the interesting fact that each individual secondary 
radicle possesses its own peculiar constitution. 

Sensitiveness to contact of the Primary Radicle, a little 
above the apex, in the Bean ( Vicia /aha) and Pea (Pisum 
sativum). — The sensitiveness of the apex of the radicle 
in the previously described cases, and the consequent 
curvature of the upper part from the touching object 
or other source of irritation, is the more remarkable, 
because Sachs t has shown that pressure at the distance 
of a few millimeters above the apex causes the radicle 
to bend, like a tendril, towards the touching object. 
By fixing pins so that they pressed against the radicles 
of beans suspended vertically in damp air, we saw this 
kind of curvature ; but rubbing the part with a twig 
or needle for a few minutes produced no effect. Haber- 
landt remarks,^ that these radicles in breaking through 
the seed-coats often rub and press against the ruptured 
edges, and consequently bend round them. As little 
squares of the card-like paper affixed with shellac to 
the tips were highly efficient in causing the radicles 
to bend away from them, similar pieces (of about Voth 

* *Arbeiten Bot. Instil., Wiirz- J ^DieSchutzeianchtungendei 
burg,’ Heft. iv. 1874, p. 620. Keimpflenzo,’ 1877, p. 25. 

t Ibid. Heft iii. 1873, p. 437. 
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inch square, or rather less) were attached in the same 
manner to one side of the radicle at a distance of 3 or 
4 mm. above the apex. In our first trial on 15 radicles 
no effect was produced. In a second trial on the same 
number, three became abruptly curved (but only one 
strongly) towards the card within 24 h. From these 
(»ses we may infer that the pressure from a bit of card 
affixed with shellac to one side above the apex, is hardly 
a sufficient irritont ; but that it occasionally causes the 
radicle to bend like a tendril towards this side. 

We next tried the eflect of rubbing several radicles 
at a distance of 4 mm. from the apex for a few seconds 
with lunar caustic (nitrate of silver) ; and although the 
radicles had been wiped dry and the stick of caustic 
was dry, yet the part rubbed was much injured and a 
slight permanent depression was left. In such cases 
the opposite side continues to grow, and the radicle 
necessarily becomes bent towards the injured side. 
But when a point 4 mm. from the apex was momen- 
tarily touched with dry caustic, it was only faintly 
discoloured, and no permanent injury was caused. This 
was shown by several radicles thus treated straighten- 
ing themselves after one or two days ; yet at first they 
became curved towards the touched side, as if they had 
been there subjected to slight continued pressure. 
These cases deserve notice, because when one side of 
the apex was just touched with caustic, the radicle, as 
we have seen, curved itseK in an opposite direction, that 
is, away from the touched side. 

The radicle of the common pea at a point a little 
above the apex is rather more sensitive to continued 
pressure than that of the bean, and bends towards the 
pressed side.* We experimented on a variety (York- 

* Saclis, ‘ Arbeiteu Bot. Inatitut, Wurzburg,’ Heft iii. p. 438. 
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shire Hero) which has a much wrinkled tough skin, 
too large for the included cotyledons ; so that out of 
30 peas which had been soaked for 24 h. and allowed 
to germinate on damp sand, the radicles of three were 
unable to escape, and were crumpled up in a strange 
manner within the skin ; four other radicles were 
abruptly bent round the edges of the ruptured skin 
against which they had pressed. Sueh abnormalities 
would probably never, or very rarely, occur with forms 
developed in a state of nature and subjected to natural 
selection. One of the four radicles just mentioned in 
doubling backwards came into contact with the pin 
by which the pea was fixed to the cork-lid ; and now it 
bent at right angles round the pin, in a direction quite 
different from that of the first curvature due to contact 
with the ruptured skin ; and it thus afforded a good 
illustration of the tendril-like sensitiveness of the 
radicle a little above the apex. 

Little squares of the card-like paper were next 
afSxed to radicles of the pea at 4 mm. above the apex, 
in the same manner as with the bean. Twenty-eight 
radicles suspended vertically over water were thus 
treated on different occasions, and 13 of them became 
curved towards the cards. The greatest degree of 
curvature amounted to 62° from the perpendicular; 
but so large an angle was only once formed. On one 
occasion a slight curvature was perceptible after 5 h. 
45 m., and it was generally well-marked after 14 h. 
There can therefore be no doubt that with the pea, 
irritation from a bit of card attached to one side of the 
radicle above the apex suflSces to induce curvature. 

Squares of card were attached to one side of the tips 
of 11 radicles within the same jars in which the above 
trials were made, and five of them became plainly, 
and one slightly, curved away from this side. Other 
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analogous cases will be immediately described. The 
fact is here mentioned because it was a striking spec- 
tacle, showing the difference in the sensitiveness of 
the radicle in different parts, to behold in tho same 
jar one set of radicles curved away from the squares on 
their tips, and another set curved towards the squares 
attached a little higher up. Moreover, the kind of 
curvature in the two cases is different. The squares 
attached above the apex cause the radicle to bend 
abruptly, the part above and beneath remaining nearly 
straight ; so that here there is little or no transmitted 
effect. On the other hand, the "squares attached to 
the apex affect the radicle for a length of from about 
4 to even 8 mm., inducing in most cases a sym- 
metrical curvature; so that here some influence is 
transmitted from the apex for this distance along the 
radicle. 

Pisum sativum (var. Yorkshire Eero) : Sensitiveness of 
the apex of the Badicle . — Little squares of the same card- 
like paper were afSxod (April 24th) with shellac to 
one side of the apex of 10 vertically suspended radicles : 
the temperature of the water in the bottom of the jars 
was 60°-Cl° F. Most of these radicles were acted on 
in 8 h. 30 m. ; and eight of them became in the course 
of 24 h. conspicuously, and the remaining two slightly, 
deflected from the perpendicular and from the side 
bearing the attached squares. Thus all were acted on ; 
but it will sufSce to describe two conspicuous cases. 
In one the terminal portion of the radicle was bent at 
right angles (A, Fig. 66) after 24 h. ; and in the other 
(B) it had by this time become hooked, with the apex 
pointing to the zenith. The two bits of card here used 
were '07 inch in length and '04 inch in breadth. Two 
other radicles, which after 8 h. 30 m. were moderately 
deflected, became straight again after 24 h. Another 
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trial was made in the same manner with 15 radicles ; 
but from circumstances, not worth explaining, they 
were only once and briefly examined after the short 



Fig 66. 




interval of 5 h. 30 m. ; and we merely record in our 
notes “ almost all bent slightly from the perpendicular, 
and away from the squares ; the deflection amounting 
in one or two instances to nearly a rectangle.” These 
two sets of cases, especially the first one, prove that 
the apex of the radicle is sensitive to sliglit contact 
and that the upper part bends from the touching 
object. Nevertheless, on June 1st and 4th, 8 other 
radicles were tried in the same manner at a tempera- 
ture of 58°-60° P., and after 24 h. only 1 was decidedly 
bent from the card, 4 slightly, 2 doubtfully, and 1 not 
in the least. The amount of curvature was unaccount- 
ably small ; but all the radicles which were at all bent, 
were bent away from the cards. 

We now tried the effects of widely different tempera- 
tures on the sensitiveness of these radicles with squares 
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of card attached to their tips. Firstly, 13 peas, most 
of them having very short and young radicles, were 
plaeed in an ice-box, in which the temperature rose 
during three days from 44° to 47° F. They grew slowly, 
but 10 out of the 13 became in the course of the three 
days very slightly curved from the squares ; the other 
3 were not affected ; so that this temperature was too 
low for any high degree of sensitiveness or for much 
movement. Jars with 13 other radicles were next 
])laced on a chimney-piece, where they were subjected 
to a temperature of between 68° and 72° F., and 
after 24 h., 4 were conspicuously curved from the 
cards, 2 slightly, and 7 not at all ; so that this tem- 
|)erature was rather too high. Lastly, 12 radicles 
were subjected to a temperature varying between 
72° and 85° F., and none of them were in the least 
affected by the squares. The above several trials, 
especially the first recorded one, indicate that the 
most favourable temperature for the sensitiveness of 
the radicle of the pea is about 60° F. 

The tips of 6 vertically dependent radicles were 
touched once with dry caustic, in the manner described 
under Vicia faba. After 24 h. four of them were bent 
from the side bearing a minute black mark ; and the 
curvature increased in one case after 38 h., and in 
another case after 48 h., until the terminal part pro- 
jected almost horizontally. The two remaining ra- 
dicles were not affected. 

With radicles of the bean, when extended horizontally 
in damp air, geotropism always conquered the effects 
of the irritation caused by squares of card attached to 
the lower sides of their tips. A similar experiment 
was tried on 13 radicles of the pea ; the squares being 
attached with shellac, and the temperature between 
58°-60° F. The result was somewhat different ; for 
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these radicles are either less strongly acted on by 
geotropism, or, what is more probable, are more sen- 
sitive to contact. After a time geotropism always 
prevailed, but its action was often delayed ; and in 
three instances there was a most curious struggle 
between geotropism and the irritation caused by the 
cards. Four ol the 13 radicles were a little curved 
downwards within 6 or 8 h., always reckoning from 
the time when the squares were first attached, and 
after 23 h. three of them pointed vertically down- 
wards, and the fourth at an angle of 45° beneath the 
horizon. These four radicles therefore did not seem 



Fig. 07. 




Pavn tntivum ; a radicle extended horizontally in damp air with a little 
eqoare of card affixed to the lower aide of ita tip, causing it to bend 

X ards in opposition to geotropism. The deflection of the radicle 
r 21 hours is shown at A, and of the same radicle after 45 hours at 
B, now forming a loop. 

to have been at all affected by the attached squares. 
Four others were not acted on by geotropism within 
the first 6 or 8 h., but after 23 h. were much bowed 
down. Two others remained almost horizontal for 
23 h., but afterwards were acted on. So that in these 
latter six cases the action of geotropism was much 
delayed. The eleventh radicle was slightly curved 
down after 8 h., but when looked at again after 23 h. 
the terminal portion was curved upwards; if it had 
M 
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been longer observ'ed, the tip no doubt would have 
been found again eurved down, and it would have 
formed a loop as in the following case. The twelfth 
radicle after 6 h. was slightly curved downwards ; but 
when looked at again after 21 h., this curvature had 
disapj)eared and the apex }X)inted upwards ; after 30 h. 
the radicle formed a hook, as shown at A (Fig. 07) ; 
w hich hook after 45 h. was converted into a loop (B). 
The thirteenth radicle after 6 h. was slightly eurved 
downwards, but within 21 h. had curved considerably 
up, and then down again at an angle of 45“ beneath 
the horizon, afterwards becoming perpendicular. In 
these three last cases geotropism and the irritation 
caused by the attached squares alternately prevailed 
in a highly remarkable manner; geotropism being 
ultimately victorious. 

Similar experiments were not always quite so suc- 
cessful as in the above cases. Thus 6 radicles, horizon- 
tally extended with attached squares, were tried on 
June 8th at a proper temperature, and after 7 h. 30 m. 
none were in the least curved upwards and none were 
distinctly geotropic ; whereas of 6 radicles without any 
attached squares, which served as standards of com- 
parison or controls, 3 became slightly and 3 almost 
rectangularly geotropic within the 7 h. 30 m. ; but 
after 23 h. the two lots were equally geotropic. On 
July 10th another trial was made with 6 horizontally 
extended radicles, with squares attached in the same 
manner beneath their tips ; and after 7 h. 30 m., 4 were 
slightly geotropic, 1 remained horizontal, and 1 was 
curved upwards in opposition to gravity or geotropism. | 
This latter radicle after 48 h. formed a loop, like that 
at B (Fig. 67). 

An analogous trial was now made, but instead of i 
attaching squares of card to the lower sides of the I 
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tips, these were touched with dry caustic. The details 
of the experiment will be given in the chapter on 
(leotropism, and it will suffice here to say that 10 
peas, with radicles extended horizontally and not cau- 
terised, were laid on and under damp friable peat ; 
these, which served as standards or controls, jxs well a.s 
10 others which had been touched on the upper side 
with the caustic, all became strongly geotropic in 24 h. 
Nine radicles, similarly placed, had their tips touched 
on the lower side with the caustic ; and after 24 h., 

3 were slightly geotropic, 2 remained horizontal, and’ 

4 were bowed upwards in opposition to gravity and to 
geotropism. This upward curvature was distinctly 
visible in 8 h. 45 m. after the lower sides of the tips 
had been cauterised. 

Little squares of card were affixed with shellac on 
two occasions to the tips of 22 young and short 
neeo)idar>j radicles, which had been emitted from the* 
primaiy radicle whilst growing in water, but were now 
suspended in damp air. Besides the difficulty of 
attaching the squares to such finely pointed objects 
as were these radicles, the temperature was too high, 
—varying on the first occasion from 72° to 77° F., and 
on the second being almost steadily 78° F. ; and this 
probably lessened the sensitiveness of the tips. The 
result was that after an interval of 8 h. 30 m., 6 of the 
22 radicles were bowed upwards (one of them greatly) 
in opposition to gravity, and 2 laterally ; the remain- 
ing 14 were not affected. Considering the unfavour- 
able circumstances, and bearing in mind the case of 
the bean, the evidence appears sufficient to show that 
the tips of the secondary mdicles of the pea are 
sensitive to slight contact. 

Phaseolus mvltiftorus : Seneitiveness of the apex of the 
Badicle. — Fifty-nine radicles were tried with squares 
M 2 
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of various sizes of the same card-like paper, also with 
bits of thin glass and rough cinders, affixed with shellac 
to one side of the apex. Rather large drops of the 
dissolved shellac were also placed on them and allowed 
to set into hard beads. The specimens were subjected 
to various temperatures between 60° and 72° F., more 
commonly at about the latter. But out of this con- 
siderable number of trials only 5 radicles were plainly 
bent, and 8 others slightly or even doubtfully, from 
the attached objects ; the remaining 46 not being at 
all affected. It is therefore clear that the tips of the 
radicles of this Phaseolus are much less sensitive to 
contact than are those of the bean or pea. We 
thought that they might be sensitive to harder 
pressure, but after several trials \ve could not devise 
any method for pressing harder on one side of the 
apex than on the other, without at the same time 
offering mechanical resistance to its growth. We 
therefore tried other irritants. 

The tips of 13 radicles, dried with blotting-paper, 
were thrice touched or just rubbed on one side 
with dry nitrate of silver. They were rubbed thrice, 
because we supposed from the foregoing trials, that 
the tips were not highly sensitive. After 24 h. the 
tips were found greatly blackened ; 6 were blackened 
equally all round, so that no curvature to any one 
side could be expected; 6 were much blackened on 
one side for a length of abont-rVth of an inch, and 
this length became cur\’ed at right angles towards the 
blackened surface, the curvature afterwards increasing | 
in several instances until little hooks were formed. ^ 
It was manifest that the blackened side was so much 
injured that it could not grow, whilst the opposite 
side continued to grow. One alone out of these 13 
radicles became curved from the blackened side, the 
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curvature extending for some little distance above 
the apex. 

After the experience thus gainetl, the tips of six 
almost dry radicles were once touched with the dry 
caustic on one side; and after an interval of 10 ni. 
were allowed to enter water, which was kept at a 
temperature of 65°-67'’ F. The result was that after 
au interval of 8 h. a minute blackish speck could 
just be distinguished on one side of the apex of five 
of these radicles, all of which became curved towards 
the opposite side — in two cases at about an angle 
of 45° — in two other cases at nearly a rectangle — and 
in the fifth case at above a rectangle, so that the apex 
was a little hooked ; in this latter case the black mark 
was rather larger than in the others. After 24 h. 
from the application of the caustic, the curvature of 
three of these radicles (including the hooked one) had 
diminished ; in the fourth it remained the same, and 
in the fifth it had increased, the tip being now hooked. 
It luis been said that after 8 h. black specks could 
be seen on one side of the apex of five of the six 
radicles ; on the sixth the speck, which was extremely 
minute, was on the actual apex and therefore central ; 
and this radicle alone did not become curved. It was 
therefore again touched on one side with caustic, and 
after 15 h. 30 m. was found curved from the perpen- 
dicular and from the blackened side at an angle of 34°, 
which increased in nine additional hours to 54°. 

It is therefore certain that the apex of the radicle 
of this Phaseolus is extremely sensitive to caustic, 
more so than that of the bean, though the latter is 
far more sensitive to pressure. In the experiments 
just given, the, curvature fr<m the slightly cauterised 
side of the tip, extended along the radicle for a 
length of nearly 10 mm.; whereas in the first set 
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of experiments, when the tips of several were greatly 
blackened and injured on one side, so that their growth 
was arrested, a length of less than 3 mm. became 
curved towards the much blackened side, owing to the 
continued growth of the opposite side. This differ- 
ence in the results is interesting, for it shows that too 
strong an irritant does not induce any transmitted 
effect, and does not cause the adjoining, upper and 
growing part of the radicle to bend. We have analo- 
gous cases with Drosera, for a strong solution of car- 
bonate of ammonia when absorbed by the glands, or 
too great heat suddenly applied to them, or crushing 
them, does not cause the basal part of the tentacles 
to bend, whilst a weak solution of the carbonate, or a 
moderate heat, or slight pressure always induces such 
bending. Similar results were observed with Dionsea 
and Pinguicula. 

The effect of cutting off with a razor a thin slice 
from one side of the conical apex of 14 young and 
short radicles was next tried. Six of them after being 
operated on were suspended in damp air; the tips of 
the other eight, similarly suspended, were allowed to 
enter water at a temperature of about 65° F. It was 
recorded in each case which side of the aj>ex had 
lieen sliced off, and when they were afterwards 
examined the direction of the curvature was noted, 
before the record was consulted. Of the six radicles 
in damp air, three had their tips curved after an 
interval of 10 h. 15 m. directly away from the sliced 
surface, whilst the other three were not affected and 
remained straight; nevertheless, one of them after 
13 additional hours became slightly curved from the 
sliced surface. Of the eight radicles with their tips 
immersed in water, seven were plainly curved away 
from the sliced surfaces after 10 h. 15 m. ; and with 
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respect to the eighth which remained quite straight, 
too thick a slice had been accidentally removed, so 
that it hardly formed a real exception to the general 
result. When the seven radicles were looked at 
again, after an interval of 23 h. from the time of 
slicing, two had become distorted ; four were deflected 
at an angle of about 70° from the perpendicular and 
from the cut surface ; and one was deflected at nearly 
90°, so that it projected almost horizontally, but with 
the extreme tip now beginning to bend downwards 
through the action of geotropism. It is therefore 
manifest that a thin slice cut ofi’ one side of the conical 
apex, causes the upper growing part of the radicle of 
this Phaseolus to bend, through the transmitted effects 
of the irritation, away from the sliced surface. 

Tropseolum majus: Sensitiveness of the apex of the 
Radicle to contact . — Little squares of card were attfiched 
with shellac to one side of the tips of 19 radicles, s(jme 
of which were subjected to 78° F., and others to a 
much lower temperature. Only 3 became plainly 
curved from the squares, 5 slightly, 4 doubtfully, 
and 7 not at all. These seeds were, as we believed, 
old, so we procured a fresh lot, and now the results 
were widely different. Twenty-three were tried in 
the same manner ; five of the squares produced no 
effect, but three of these cases were no real exceptions, 
for in two of them the squares had slipped and were 
parallel to the apex, and in the third the shellac was 
in excess and had spread equally all round the apex. 
One radicle was deflected only slightly from the 
perpendicular and from the card ; whilst seventeen 
were plainly deflected. The angles in several of these 
latter cases varied between 40° and 65° from the 
perpendicular ; and in two of them it amounted after 
15 h. or 16 h. to about 90°. In one instance a loop 
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was nearly completed in 16 li. There can, therefore, 
be no doubt that the apex is highly sensitive to slight 
contact, and that the upper part of the radicle bends 
away from the touching object. 

Oossypium herhaceum : Sensitiveness of the apex of ths 
Radicle . — Radicles were experimented on in the same 
manner as before, but they proved ill-fitted for our 
purpose, as they soon became unhealthy when sus- 
pended in damp air. Of 38 radicles thus suspended, 
at temperatures varying from 66° to 69° F., with 
squares of card attached to their tips, 9 were plainly 
and 7 slightly or even doubtfully deflected from the 
squares and from the perpendicular; 22 not being 
affected. We thought that perhaps the above tempera- 
ture was not high enough, so 19 radicles w ith attached 
squares, likewise suspended in damp air, were subjected 
to a temperature of from 74° to 79° F., but not one of 
them was acted on, and they soon became unhealthy. 
Lastly, 19 radicles were suspended in water at a tem- 
perature from 70° to 75° F., with bits of glass or 
squares of the card attached to their tips by means of 
Canada-balsam or asphalte, which adhered rather better 
than shellac beneath the water. The radicles did not 
keep healthy for long. The result was that 6 were 
plainly and 2 doubtfully deflected from the attached 
objects and the perpendicular; 11 not being affected. 
The evidence consequently is hardly conclusive, 
though from the two sets of cases tried under a 
moderate temperature, it is probable that the radicles 
are sensitive to contact ; and would be more so under 
favourable conditions. 

Fifteen radicles which had germinated in friable peat 
were suspended vertically over water. Seven of them 
served as controls, and they remained quite straight 
during 24 h. The tips of the other eight radicles 
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were just touched with dry caustic on one side. After 
only 5 h. 10 m. five of them were slightly curved 
from the perpendicular and from the side bearing the 
little blackish marks. After 8 h. 40 m., 4 out of 
these 5 were defiected at angles between 15'’ and 65° 
from the perpendicular. On the other hand, one 
which had been slightly curved after 5 h. 10 m., now 
became straight. After 24 h. the curvature in two 
cases had considerably increased; also in four other 
cases, but these latter radicles had now become so 
contorted, some being turned upwards, that it could no 
longer be ascertained whether they were still curved 
from the cauterised side. The control specimens ex- 
hibited no such irregular growth, and the two sets 
presented a striking contrast. Out of the 8 radicles 
which had been touched with caustic, two alone were 
not affected, and the marks left on their tips by the 
caustic were extremely minute. These marks in all 
cases were oval or elongated ; they were measured in 
three instances, and found to be of nearly the same 
size, viz. § of a mm. in length. Bearing this fact in 
mind, it should be observed that the length of the 
curved part of the radicle, which had become deflected 
from the cauterised side in the course of 8 h. 40 m., 
was found to be in three cases 6, 7, and 9 mm. 

CueurUta ovifera: Sensitiveness of the apex of the Ra- 
dicle . — The tips proved ill-fitted for the attachment of 
cards, as they are extremely fine and flexible. More- 
over, owing to the hypocotyls being soon developed 
and becoming arched, the whole radicle is quickly 
displaced and confusion is thus caused. A large 
number of trials were made, but without any definite 
result, excepting on two occjisions, when out of 23 
radicles 10 were deflected from the attached squares 
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of card, and 13 were not acted on. Rather large 
squares, though diflScult to aflSx, seemed more efScient 
than very small ones. 

We were much more successful with caustic ; but in 
our first trial, 15 radicles were too much cauterised, 
and only two became curved from the blackened side ; 
the others being either killed on one side, or blackened 
equally all round. In our next trial the dried tips 
of 11 radicles were touched momentarily with dry 
caustic, and after a few minutes were immersed in 
water. The elongated marks thus caused were never 
black, only brown, and about J mm. in length, or 
even less. In 4 h. 30 m. after the cauterisation, 6 of 
them were plainly curved from the side with the 
brown mark, 4 slightly, and 1 not at all. The latter 
proved unhealthy, and never grew ; and the marks on 
2 of the 4 slightly curved radicles were excessively 
minute, one being distinguishable only with the aid 
oi a lens. Of 10 control specimens tried in the same 
jars at the same time, not one was in the least curved. 

In 8 h. 40 m. after the cauterisation, 5 of the radicles 
out of the 10 (the one unhealthy one being omitted) 
were deflected at about 90°, and 3 at about 45° from 
the perpendicular and from the side bearing the 
brown murk. After 24 h. all 10 radicles had in- 
creased immensely in length ; in 5 of them the curva- ■ 
ture was nearly the same, in 2 it had increased, and I 
in 3 it had decreased. The contrast presented by the I 
10 controls, after both the 8 h. 40 m. and the 24 h. I 
intervals, was very great ; for they had continued to ■ 
grow vertically downwards, excepting two which, from fl 
some unknown cause, had become somewhat tortuous. Ij 

In the chapter on Geotropism we shall see that H 
10 radicles of this plant were extended horizontally on fl 
and beneath damp friable peat, under which conditions fl 
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they grow better and more naturally than in damp 
air; and their tips were slightly cauterised on the 
lower side, brown marks about ^ mm. in length 
being thus caused. Uncauterised specimens similarly 
placed became much bent downwards through geo- 
tropism in the course of 5 or 6 hours. After 8 h. 
only 3 of the cauterised ones were bowed downwards, 
and this in a slight degree ; 4 remained horizontal ; 
and 3 were curved upwards in opposition to geo- 
tropism and from the side bearing the brown mark. 
Ten other specimens had their tips cauterised at the 
same time and in the same degree, on the upper 
side ; and this, if it produced any effect, would tend 
to increase the power of geotropism ; and all these 
radicles were strongly bowed downwards after 8 h. 
From the several foregoing facts, there can be no 
doubt that the cauterisation of the tip of the radicle 
of this Cucurbita on one side, if done lightly enough, 
causes the whole growing part to bend to the opposite 
side. 

Baphanus sativua : Sensitiveness of the apex of the 
Badide . — We here encountered many diflBculties in 
our trials, both with squares of card and with caustic ; 
for when seeds were pinned to a cork-lid, many of the 
radicles, to which nothing had been done, grew irre- 
gularly, often curving upwards, as if attracted by the 
damp surface above ; and when they were immersed 
in water they likewise often grew irregularly. We 
did not therefore dare to trust our experiments with 
attached squares of card ; nevertheless some of them 
seeme<l to indicate that the tips were sensitive to 
contact. Our trials with caustic generally failed from 
the diflSculty of not injuring too greatly the extremely 
fine tips. Out of 7 radicles thus tried, one became 
bowed after 22 h. at an angle of 60’, a second at 40°, 
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and a third very slightly from the perpendicular and 
from the cauterised side. 

JEseulw hippocastanum : Sensitiveness of the apex of 
the Radide . — Bits of glass and squares of card were 
affixed with shellac or gum-water to the tips of 12 
radicles of the horse-chestnut ; and when these objects 
fell off, they were refixed ; but not in a single instance 
was any curvature thus caused. These massive 
radicles, one of which was above 2 inches in length 
and ’3 inch in diameter at its base, seemed insensible 
to so slight a stimulus as any small attached object. 
Nevertheless, when the apex encountered an obstacle 
in its downward course, the growing part became so 
uniformly and symmetrically curved, that its appear- 
ance indicated not mere mechanical bending, but 
increased growth along the whole convex side, due to 
the irritation of the apex. 

That this is the correct view may be inferred from 
the effects of the more powerful stimulus of caustic. 
The bending from the cauterised side occurred much 
slower than in the previously described species, and it 
will perhaps be worth while to give our trials in 
detail. 

The seeds germinated in sawdust, and one side of the tips of 
the radicles were slightly rubbed once with dry nitrate of silver; 
and after a few minutes were allowed to dip into water. They 
were subjected to a rather varying temperature, generally 
l>etween 52'^ and 58° F. A few cases have not been thought 
worth recording, in which the whole tip was blackened, or in 
which the seedling soon became unhealthy. 

(1.) The radicle was slightly deflected from the cauterised 
side in one day (i.e. 24 h.) ; in three days it stood at 60° from 
the perpendicular ; in four days at 90° ; on the fifth day it was 
curved up about 40° above the horizon ; so that it had passed 
tlirough an angle of 130° in the five days, and this was the 
greatest amount of curvatmo observed. 

(2.) In two days radicle slightly defiected ; after seven days 
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deflected 69° from the perpendicular and from the cauterised 
side ; after eight days the angle amounted to nearly 90°. 

(3.) After one day slight deflection, but the cauterised mark 
Tras so faint that the same side was again touched with caustic. 
In four days from the first touch deflection amounted to 78°, 
which in an additional day increased to 90°. 

(4.) After two days slight deflection, which during the next 
three days certainly increa-sed but never became great; the 
radicle did not grow well and died on the eighth day. 

(5.) After two days very slight deflection ; but this on the 
fourth day amounted to 56° from the perpendicular and from 
the cauterised side. 

(6.) After three days doubtfully, but after four days certainly 
deflected from the cauterised side. On the fifth day deflection 
amounte<i to 45° from the perpendicular, and this on the seventh 
day increased to about 90°. 

(7.) After two days slightly deflected ; on the third day the 
deflection amounted to 25° from the perpendicular, and this 
did not afterwards increase. 

(8.) After one day deflection distinct; on the third day it 
amounted to 44°, and on the fourth day to 72’ from the jxirpen- 
dicular and the cauterised side. 

(9.) After two days deflection slight, yet distinct; on the 
third day the tip was again touched on the same side with 
caustic and thus killed. 

(10.) After one day slight deflection, which after six days 
increased to 50° from the perpendicular and the cauterised side. 

(11.) After one day decided deflection, which after six days 
increased to 62° from the perpendicular and from the cauterised 

(12.) After one day slight deflection, which on the second day 
amounted to 35°, on the fourtli day to 50°, and the sixth day 
to 63° from the perpendicular and the cauterised side. 

(l.'l.) Whole tip blackened, but more on one side than the 
other; on the fourth day slightly, and on the sixth day greatly 
deflected from the more blackened side ; tho deflection on the 
ninth day amounted to 90° from the iterpendicular. 

(14.) Wliolo tip blackened in the same manner as in the last 
case: on the second day decided deflection from the more 
blackened side, which increased on the seventh day to nearly 
90°; on the following day the radicle apjxarcd unhealthy. 

(15.) Here we had the anomalous case of a radicle bending 
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slightly toward* the cauterised side on the first day, and con- 
tinuing to do so for the next three days, when the deflection 
amounted to about 90° from the perpendicular. The cause 
njipeared to lie in the tendril-like sensitiveness of the upper part 
of the radicle, against which the point of a large triangular flap 
of the seed-coats pressed with considerable force; and this 
irritation npimrently conquered that from the cauterised apex. 

These several cases show beyond doubt that the . 
irritation of one side of the apex, excites the upper ' 
part of the radicle to bend slowly towards the opposite I 
side. This fact was well exhibited in one lot of five 
seeds pinned to the cork-lid of a jar ; for when after 
(i days the lid was turned upside down and viewed 
from directly above, the little black marks made by the 
caustic were now all distinctly visible on the upper 
sides of the tips of the laterally bowed radicles. 

A thin slice was shaved off with a razor from one 
side of the tips of 22 radicles, in the manner described 
under the common bean ; but this kind of irritation 
did not prove very effective. Only 7 out of the 22 
radicles became moderately deflected in from 3 to 5 
days from the sliced surface, and several of the others 
grew irregularly. The evidence, therefore, is far from 
conclusive. 

Quercus rohur: Sensitiveness of the apex of the Radicle. 

— The tips of the radicles of the common oak are fully 
as sensitive to slight contact as are those of any plant 
examined by us. They remained healthy in damp air 
for 10 days, but grew slowly. Squares of the card- 
like paper were fixed with shellac to the tips of 15 
radicles, and ten of these became conspicuously bowed 
from the perpendicular and from the squares; two ■ 
slightly, and three not at all. But two of the latter I 
were not real exceptions, as they were at first very H 
short, and hardly grew afterwards. Some of the more H 
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remarkable cases are worth describing. • The radicles 
were examined on each successive morning, at nearly 
the same hour, that is, after intervals of 24 h. 



No. 1. This radicle suffered from a series of accidents, and 
acted in an anomalous manner, for the apex appeared at first 
insensible and afterwards sensitive to contact. The first square 
was attached on Oct. 19th ; on the 21st the 
radicle was not at all curved, and the square Fig. 68. 
was accidentally knocked off; it was refixed . 

on the 22nd, and the radicle became slightly 
curved from the square, but the curvature f J\ 
disappeared on the 23rd, when the square 
was removed and refixed. No curvature en- I 

sued, and the square was again accidentally )/ 

knocked off, and refixed. On the morning of I 

the 27th it was washed off by having reached I 

the water in the bottom of the jar. The B 

square was refixed, and on the 29th, that // 

is, ten days after the first square had been j 

attached, and two days after tlie attachment | 

of the lost square, the radicle had grown to 
the great length of 32 inches, and now 
the tenninal growing jmrt had become bent with *qunre of card 
away from the square into a hook (see attached to one side 
Fig, 68). •P«- ‘‘ 

No. 2. Square attached on the 19th ; on Dr»wTn™* on^half 
the 20th radicle slightly defiected from it natural scale, 
and from the perpendicular; on the 21st 
deflected at nearly right angles ; it remained during the next 
two days in this position, but on the 25th the upward curva- 
ture was lessened through the action of geotropism, and still 
more so on the 26th. 

No. 8. Square attached on the 19th ; on the 21st a trace of 
curvature from the square, which amounted on the 22nd to 
about 40°, and on the 23td to 53° from the perpendicular. 

No. 4. Square attached on the 21st; on the 22nd trace of 
curvature from the square; on the 23rd completely hooked 
with the point turned up to the zenith. Three days afterwards 
(Le. 26th) the curvature had wholly disappeared and the apex 
pointed perpendicularly downwards. 

No. 5. Square attached on the 21st ; on the 22nd decided 
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though slight curvature from the square ; on the 23rd the tip 
had curved up above the horizon, and on the 24th was hooked 
with the apex pointing almost to the zenith, as in Fig. 68. 

No. 6. Square attached on the 21st; on the 22nd slightly 
curved from the square; 23rd more curved; 25th consider- 
ably curved; 27th all curvature lost, and the radicle was now 
directed perpendicularly downwards. 

No. 7. Square attached on the 21st ; on the 22nd a trace of 
curvature from the square, which increased next day, and on 
the 24th amounted to a right angle. 

It is, therefore, manifest that the apex of the radicle 
of the oak is highly sensitive to contact, and retains 
its sensitiveness during several days. The movement 
thus induced was, however, slower than in any of the 
previous cases, with the exception of that of .®sculus. 
As with the bean, the terminal growing part, after 
liending, sometimes straightened itself through the 
action of geotropism, although the object still remained 
attached to the tip. 

The same remarkable experiment was next tried, 
IIS in the case of the bean ; namely, little squares of 
exactly the same size of the card-like sanded paper 
and of very thin jiaper (the thicknesses of which have 
l)een given under Vida faba) were attached with 
shellac on opposite sides (as accurately as could he 
done) of the tips of 13 radicles, suspended in damp 
air, at a temperature of 65°-66° F. The result was 
striking, for 9 out of these 13 radicles became plainly, 
and 1 very slightly, curved from the thick paper 
towards the side hearing the thin paper. In two of 
these cases the apex became completely hooked after 
two days ; in four cases the deflection from the jier- 
pendicular and from the side bearing the thick paper, 
amounted in from two to four days to angles of 90®, 
72°, 60°, and 49°, but in two other cases to only 18° 
and 15°, It should, however, be stated that in the 
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case in which the deflection was 49°, the two squares 
had accidentally come into contact on one side of the 
apex, and thus formed a lateral gable ; and the deflec- 
tion was directed in part from this gable and in part 
from the thick paper. In three cases alone the radicle.s 
were not affected by the difference in thickness of the 
squares of paper attached to their tips, and conse- 
quently did not bend away from the side bearing the 
stiffer paper. 

Zea mays : Sensitiveness of the a'pex of the Radicle to 
contact . — A large number of trials were made on this 
plant, as it w'as the only monocotyledon on which we 
experimented. An abstract of the results will suflSce. 
In the first place, 22 germinating seeds were pinned to 
cork-lids without any object being attached to their 
radicles, some being exposed to a temperature of 65^- 
66° F., and others to between 74° and 79° ; and none of 
them became curved, though some were a little inclined 
to one side. A few were selected, which from having 
germinated on sand were crooked, but when suspended 
in damp air the terminal part grew straight down- 
wards. This fact having been ascertained, little squares 
of the card-like paper were affixed with shellac, on 
several occasions, to the tips of 68 radicles. Of these 
the terminal growing part of 39 became within 24 h. 
conspicuously curved away from the attached squares 
and from the perpendicular ; 13 out of the 39 forming 
hooks with their points directed towards the zenith, 
and 8 forming loops. Moreover, 7 other radicles out 
of the 68, were slightly and two doubtfully deflected 
from the cards. There remain 20 which were not 
affected; but 10 of these ought not to be counted; 
for one was diseased, two had their tips quite sur- 
rounded by shellac, and the squares on 7 had slipped 
80 as to stand parallel to the apex, instead of obliquely 
N 
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on it. There were therefore only 10 out of the 68 
which certainly were not acted on. Some of the 
radicles which wore experimented on were young and 
short, most of them of moderate length, and two or 
three exceeded three inches in length. The curva- 
ture in the above cases occurred within 24 h., but it 
was often conspicuous within a much shorter period. 
For instance, the terminal growing part of one radicle 
was bent upwards into a rectangle in 8 h. 15 m., and 
of another in 9 h. On one occasion a hook was 
formed in 9 h. Six of the radicles in a jar containing 
nine seeds, which stood on a sand-bath, raised to 
a temperature varying from 76“ to 82“ F., became 
hooked, and a seventh formed a complete loop, when 
first looked at after 15 hours. 

The accompanying figures of four germinating seeds 
(Fig. 69) show, firstly, a radicle (A) the apex of which 
has become so much bent away from the attached 
square as to form a hook. Secondly (B), a hook 
converted through the continued irritation of the 
card, aided perhaps by geotropism, into an almost 
complete circle or loop. The tip in the act of forming 
a loop generally rubs against the upper part of the 
radicle, and pushes off the attached square ; the loop 
then contracts or closes, but never disappears ; and 
the apex afterwards grows vertically downwards, being 
no longer irritated by any attached object. This 
frequently occurred, and is represented at C. The 
jar above mentioned with the six hooked radicles and 
another jar were kept for two additional days, for the 
sake of observing how the hooks would be modified. 
3Iost of them became converted into simple loops, 
like that figured at C ; but in one case the apex did 
not rub against the upper part of the radicle and thus 
remove the card; and it consequently made, owing 
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to the continued irritation from the card, two complete 
loops, that is, a helix of two spires ; which afterwards 
became pressed closely together. Then geotropism 
prevailed and caused the apex to grow perpendicularly 
downwards. In another case, shown at (D), the apex 



^ Fig. 69 





in making a second turn or spire, passed through the 
first loop, which was at first widely open, and in 
doing so knocked off the card ; it then grew perpen- 
dicularly downwards, and thus tied itself into a knot, 
which soon became tight ! 

Secondary Radicles of Zea . — A short time after the 
first radicle has appeared, others protrude from the 
N 2 
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seed, but not laterally from the primary one. Ten of 
these secondary radicles, which were directed obliquely 
downwards, were experimented on with very small 
squares of card attached with shellac to the lower 
sides of their tips. If therefore the squares acted, the 
radicles would bend upwards in opposition to gravity. 
The jar stood (protected from light) on a sand-bath, 
which varied between 76° and 82° F. After only 
5 h. one appeared to be a little deflected from the 
square, and after 20 h. formed a loop. Four others 
were considerably curv ed from the squares after 20 h., 
and three of them became hooked, with their tips 
pointing to the zenith,— one after 29 h. and the 
two others after 44 h. By this latter time a sixth 
radicle had become bent at a right angle from the side 
bearing the square. Thus altogether six out of the 
ten secondary radicles were acted on, four not being 
affected. There can, therefore, be no doubt that the 
tips of these secondarj’ radicles are sensitive to slight 
contact, and that when thus excited they cause the 
upper part to bend from the touching object; but 
generally, as it appears, not in so short a time as in 
the case of the first-formed radicle. 

Sensitiveness of the tip of the Radicle to 
Moist Aib. 

Sachs made the interesting discovery, a few years 
ago, that the radicles of many seedling plants bend 
towards an adjoining damp surface.* We shall here 
endeavour to show that this peculiar form of sensitive- 
ness resides in their tips. The movement is directly 
the reverse of that excited by the irritants hitherto 
considered, which cause the growing part of the 

• ‘ Arbciten dcs Hot Imtitut., in Wiirzburg,’ vol. i. 1872, p. 209. 
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radicle to bend away from the source of irritation. 
In our experiments we followed Sachs’ plan, and sieves 
with seeds germinating in damp .sawdust were sus- 
pended so that the bottom was generally inclined at 
40° with the horizon. If the radicles had been acted 
on solely by geotropism, they would have grown out 
of the bottom of the sieve perpendicularly down- 
wards; but as they were attracted by the adjoining 
damp surface they bent towards it and were deflected 
50° from the perpendicular. For the sake of ascertain- 
ing whether the tip or the whole growing part of the 
radicle was sensitive to the moist air, a length of from 

I to 2 mm. was coated in a certain number of cases 
with a mixture of olive-oil and lamp-black. This 
mixture was made in order to give consistence to the 
oil, so that a thick layer could be applied, which 
would exclude, at least to a large extent, the moist air, 
and would be easily visible. A greater number of 
experiments than those which were actually tried 
would have been necessary, had not it been clearly 
established that the tip of the radicle is the part which 
is sensitive to various other irritants. 

Phateolus mutti^onu.— Twenty-nine radicles, to which no- 
thing had been done, growing out of a sieve, were observed 
at the same time with those which had their tips greased, 
and for an equal length of time. Of the 29, 24 curved them- 
selves so as to come into close contact with the bottom of the 
sieve. The place of chief curvature was generally at a distance 
of 5 or 6 mm. from the apex. Eight radicles had their tips 
gieasod for a length of 2 mm., and two others for a length of 

II mm. ; they were kept at a temperature of 15°-16° C. After 
intervals of from 19 h. to 24 h. all were still vertically or 
almost vertically dependent, for some of them had moved 
towards the adjoining damp surface by about 10°. They had 
therefore not b^n acted on, or only slightly acted on, by the 
damper air on one side, although the whole upper part was 
freely exposed. After 48 h. three of these rtdicles became 
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considerably curved towards the sieve ; and the absence of curva- 
ture in some of the others might perhaps be accounted for by 
their not having grown very well. But it should be observed 
that during the first 19 h. to 24 h. all grew well ; two of them 
having increased 2 and 8 mm. in length in 11 h. ; five others 
increased 6 to 8 mm. in 19 h. ; and two, which had been at first 
4 and 6 mm. in length, increased in 24 h. to 15 and 20 mm. 

The tips of 10 radicles, which likewise grew well, were coated 
with the grease for a length of only 1 mm., and now the result 
was somewhat difierent ; for of these 4 curved themselves to 
the sieve in from 21 h. to 24 h., whilst 6 did not do so. 
Five of the latter were observed for an additional day, and now 
all excepting one became curved to the sieve. 

The tips of 5 radicles were cauterised with nitrate of silver, 
and about 1 mm. in length was thus destroyed. They were 
observed for periods varying between 11 h. and 24 h., and were 
found to have grown well. One of them had curved until it 
came into contact with the sieve ; another was curving towards 
it; whilst the remaining three were still vertically dependent. 
Of 7 not cauterised radicles observed at the same time, all had 
come into contact with the sieve. 

The tips of 11 radicles were protected by moistened gold- 
beaters’ skin, which adheres closely, for a length varying from 
11 to 21 mm. After 22 h. to 24 h., 6 of these radicles were 
clearly bent towards or had come into contact with the sieve; 
2 were slightly curved in this direction, and 3 not at all. All 
had grown well. Of 14 control specimens observed at the same 
time, all excepting one had closely appi-oached the sieve. It 
appears from these cases that a cap of goldbeaters’ skin checks, 
though only to a slight degree, the bending of the radicles to 
an adjoining damp surface. Whether an extremely thin sheet 
of this substance when moistened allows moisture from the air 
to pass through it, we do not know. One cose indicated that 
the caps were sometimes more efficient than appears from the 
above results; for a radicle, which after 23 h. Imd only 
slightly approached the sieve, had its cap (IJ mm. in length) 
removed, and during the next 151 h. it curved itself abniptly 
towards the source of moisture, the chief scat of curvature 
being at a distance of 2 to 3 mm. from the apex. 

Vida /aba . — The tips of 13 radicles were coated with the 
grease for a length of 2 mm. ; and it should be remembered 
that with these radicles the seat of chief curvature is about 
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4 or 6 mm. from the apex. Four of them were examined after 
22 h., three after 26 h., and six after 36 h., and none had 
been attracted towards the damp lower surface of the sieve. 
In another trial 7 radicles were similarly treated, and 5 of them 
still pointed perpendicularly downwards after 11 h., whilst 

2 were a little curved towards the sieve j by an accident they 
were not subsequently observed. In both these trials the 
radicles grew well ; 7 of them, which were at first from 4 to 
11 mm. in length, were after 11 h. between 7 and 16 mm. ; 

3 which were at first from 6 to 8 mm. after 26 h. were 11-5 
to 18 mm. in length ; and lastly, 4 radicles which wore at first 

5 to 8 mm. after 46 h. were 18 to 23 mm. in length. The 
control or ungreased radicles were not invariably attracted 
towards the bottom of the sieve. But on one occasion 12 out of 
13, which were observed for periods between 22 h. and 36 h., 
were thus attracted. On two other occasions taken together, 
88 out of 40 were similarly attracted. On another occasion 
only 7 out of 14 behaved in this manner, but after two more 
days the proportion of the curved increased to 17 out of 23. 
On a last occasion only 11 out of 20 were thus attracted. If 
wo add up these numbers, we find that 78 out of 96 of the 
control specimens curved themselves towards the bottom of the 
sieve. Of the specimens with greased tips, 2 alone out of the 
20 (but 7 of these were not observed for a sufficiently long 
time) thus curved themselves. We can, therefore, hardly doubt 
that the tip for a length of 2 mm. is the part which is sensitive 
to a moist atmosphere, and causes the upper part to bend 
towards its source. 

The tips of 16 radicles were cauterised with nitrate of silver, 
and they grow as well as those above described with greased 
tips. After an interval of 24 h., 9 of them wore not at all 
curved towards the bottom of the sieve; 2 were curved toward.s 
it at angles of 20° and 12° from their former vortical position, 
and 4 had come into close contact with it. Thus the destruc- 
tion of the tip for a length of about 1 mm. prevented the curva- 
ture of the greater number of these radicles to the adjoining 
damp surface. Of 24 control specimens, 23 were bent to the 
sieve, and on a second occasion 15 out of 16 wore similarly 
curved in a greater or less degree. These control trials ore 
included in those given in the foregoing paragraph. 

Jvena mtiva.—Tbe tips of 13 radicles, which projected 
between 2 and 4 mm. from the bottom of the sieve, many of 
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them not quite perpendicularly downwards, were coated with 
the black grease for a length of from 1 to li mm. The sieves 
were inclined at 30° with the horizon. The greater number of 
these radicles were examined after 22 h., and a few after 25 h., 
and within these intervals they had grown so quickly as to have 
nearly doubled their lengths. With the ungreased radicles the 
chief seat of curvature is at a distance of not less than between 
3'5 and 5'6 mm., and not more than between 7 and 10 mm. from 
the apex. Out of the 13 radicles with greased tips, 4 had not 
moved at all towards the sieve ; 6 were deflected towards it and 
from the perpendicular by angles varying between 10° and 35° ; 
and 3 had come into close contact with it It appears, therefore, 
at first sight that greasing the tips of these radicles had checked 
but little their bending to the adjoining damp surface. But the 
inspection of the sieves on two occasions produced a widely 
different impression on the mind; for it was impossible to 
behold the radicles with the black greased tips projecting from 
the bottom, and all those with ungreased tips, at least 40 to 50 
in number, clinging closely to it, and feel any doubt that the 
greasing had produced a great effect. On close examination 
only a single ungreased radicle could bo found which had not 
become curved towards the sieve. It is probable that if the 
tips had been protected by grease for a length of 2 mm. instead 
of from 1 to II mm , they would not have been affected by the 
moist air and none would have become curved. 

Triticum «u/yar«.— Analogous trials were made on 8 radicles 
of the common wheat ; and greasing their tips produced much 
less effect than in the case of the oats. After 22 h., 5 of them 
had come into contact with the bottom of the sieve; 2 had 
moved towards it 10° and 15°, and one alone remained perpen- 
dicular. Not one of the very numerous ungreased radicles 
failed to come into close contact with the sieve. These trials 
were made on Nov. 28th, when the temperature was only 4°-8 C. 
at 10 A.M. We should hardly have thought this case worth 
notice, had it not been for the following circumstance. In the 
beginning of October, when the temperature was considerably 
higher, viz., 12° to 13° C., we found that only a few of the 
ungreased radicles became bent towards the sieve; and this 
indicates that sensitiveness to moisture in the air is increased 
by a low temperature, as we have seen with the radicles of 
Vicia faba relatively to objects attached to their tips. But in 
the present instance it is possibie that a difference in the dryness 
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of the air may have caused the difference in the results at the 
two periods. 

Finally, the facts just given with respect to Phaseolus 
mvltijlorus, Vida fctba, and Avena sativa show, as it 
seems to us, that a layer of grease spread for a length 
of li to 2 mm. over the tip of the radicle, or the 
destruction of the tip by caustic, greatly lessens or 
quite annuls in the upper and exposed part the power 
of bending towards a neighbouring source of moisture. 
We should bear in mind that the part which bends 
most, lies at some little distance above the greeised or 
cauterised tip ; and that the rapid growth of this part, 
proves that it has not been injured by the tips having 
been thus treated. In those cases in which the radicles 
with greased tips became curved, it is possible that the 
layer of grease was not sufficiently thick w'holly to ex- 
clude moisture, or that a sufficient length was not thus 
protected, or, in the case of the caustic, not destroyed. 
When radicles with greased tips are left to grow for 
several days in damp air, the grease is drawn out into 
the finest reticulated threads and dots, with narrow 
portions of the surface left clean. Such portions 
would, it is probable, be able to absorb moisture, and 
thus we can account for several of the radicles with 
greased tips having become curved towards the sieve 
after an interval of one or two days. On the whole, 
we may infer that sensitiveness to a difference in the 
amount of moisture in the air on the two sides of a 
radicle resides in the tip, which transmits some influ- 
ence to the upper part, causing it to bend towards the 
source of moisture. Consequently, the movement is 
the reverse of that caused by objects attached to one 
side of the tip, or by a thin slice being cut off, or by 
being slightly cauterised. In a future chapter it 
will be shown that sensitiveness to the attraction of 
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gravity likewise resides in the tip ; so that it is the 
tip which excites the adjoining parts of a horizontally 
extended radicle to bend towards the centre of the 
earth. 

Secondary Radicles becoming vertically Geo- 
tropic BY the destruction OR INJURY OP THE 
Terminal Part op the Primary Radicle. 

Sachs has shown that the lateral or secondary 
radicles of the bean, and probably of other plants, are 
acted on by geotropism in so peculiar a manner, that 
they grow out horizontally or a little inclined down- 
wards ; and he has further shown * the interesting fact, 
that if the end of the primary radicle be cut off, one 
of the nearest secondary radicles changes its nature 
and grows perpendicularly downwards, thus replacing 
the primary radicle. We repeated this experiment, 
and planted beans with amputated radicles in friable 
peat, and saw the result described by Sachs ; but 
generally two or three of the secondary radicles grew 
perpendicularly downwards. We also modified the 
experiment, by pinching young radicles a little way 
above their tips, between the arms of a U-shaped 
piece of thick leaden wire. The part pinched was 
thus flattened, and was afterwards prevented from 
growing thicker. Five radicles had their ends cut 
off, and served as controls or standards. Eight were 
pinched ; of these 2 were pinched too severely and 
their ends died and dropped off ; 2 were not pinched 
enough and were not sensibly affected ; the remaining 
4 were pinched sufficiently to check the growth of 
the terminal part, but did not appear otherwise injured. 
When the U-shaped wires were removed, after an 

• ‘ Arbeiten Bot. Institut., Wiirzburg,’ Heft iv. 1874, p. 622. 
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interval of 15 days, the part beneath the wire was 
found to be very thin and easily broken, whilst the 
part above was thickened. Now in these four cases, 
one or more of the secondary radicles, arising from 
the thickened part just above the wire, had grown 
perpendicularly downwards. In the best case the 
primary radicle (the part below the wire being IJ inch 
in length) was somewhat distorted, and was not half 
as long as three adjoining secondary radicles, which 
had grown vertically, or almost vertically, downwards. 
Some of these secondary radicles adhered together or 
had become confluent. We learn from these four cases 
that it is not necessary, in order that a secondary 
radicle should assume the nature of a primary one, 
that the latter should be actually amputated ; it is 
suflSciont that the flow of sap into it should be 
checked, and consequently should be directed into the 
adjoining secondary radicles; for this seems to be 
the most obvious result of the primary radicle being 
pinched between the arms of a U-shaped wire. 

This change in the nature of secondary radicles is 
clearly analogous, as Sachs has remarked, to that 
which occurs with the shoots of trees, when the leading 
one is destroyed and is afterwards replaced by one or 
more of the lateral shoots ; for these now grow upright 
instead of sub-horizontally. But in this latter case 
the lateral shoots are rendered apogeotropic, whereas 
with radicles the lateral ones are rendered geotropic. 
We are naturally led to suspect that the same cause 
acts with shoots as with roots, namely, an increased flow 
of sap into the lateral ones. We made some trials with 
Abies communis and pectinata, by pinching with wire 
the leading and all the lateral shoots excepting one. 
But we believe that they were too old when experi- 
mented on ; and some were pinched too severely, and 
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some not enough. Only one case succeeded, namely, 
with the spruce-fir. The leading shoot was not killed, 
but its growth was checked ; at its base there were 
three lateral shoots in a whorl, two of which were 
pinched, one being thus killed ; the third was left 
untouched. These lateral shoots, when operated on 
(July 14th) stood at an angle of 8° above the horizon ; 
by ^pt 8th the unpinched one had risen 35°; by 
Oct. 4th it had risen 46°, and by Jan. 26th 48°, and 
it had now become a little curved inwards. Part 
of this rise of 48° may be attributed to ordinary 
growth, for the pinched shoot rose 12° within the same 
period. It thus follows that the unpinched shoot 
stood, on Jan. 26th, 66° above the horizon, or 34° 
from the vertical ; and it was thus obviously almost 
ready to replace the slowly growing, pinched, lead- 
ing shoot. Nevertheless, we feel some doubt about 
this experiment, for we have since observed with 
spruce-firs growing rather unhealthily, that the lateral 
shoots near the summit sometimes become highly 
inclined, whilst the leading shoot remains apparently 
sound. 

A widely different agency not rarely causes shoots 
which naturally would have grown out horizontally to 
grow up vertically. The lateral branches of the Silver 
Fir {A. pectinata) are often affected by a fungus, 
Mddium elatinvm, which causes the branch to enlarge 
into an oval knob formed of hard wood, in one of 
which we counted 24 rings of growth. According to 
De Bary,* when the mycelium penetrates a bud be- 
ginning to elongate, the shoot developed from it 
grows vertically upwards. Such upright shoots after- 



• See his valuable article in are called in German “ Hexen- 

‘ Bot. Zeitung,' 1867, p. 257, on besen,” or “ witch-brooms." 

these monstrous growths, which 
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wards produce lateral and horizontal branches; and 
they then present a curious appearance, as if a young 
fir-tree had grown out of a ball of clay surrounding 
the branch. These upright shoots have manifestly 
changed their nature and become apogeotropic ; for if 
they had not been affected by the .Scidium, they 
woiild have grown out horizontally like all the other 
twigs on the same branches. This change can hardly 
be due to an increased flow of sap into the part ; but 
the presence of the myceliiun will have greatly dis- 
turbed its natural constitution. 

According to Mr. Meehan,* the stems of three 
species of Euphorbia and of Portulaea oleraoea are 
“ normally prostrate or procumbent but when they 
are attacked by an .®cidium, they “ assume an erect 
habit.” Dr. Stahl informs us that he knows of several 
analogous cases ; and these seem to be closely related 
to that of the Abies. The rhizomes of Sparganium 
ramosum grow out horizontally in the soil to a con- 
siderable length, or are diageotropic ; but F. Elfving 
found that when they were cultivated in water 
their tips turned upwards, and they became apogeo- 
tropic. The same result followed when the stem of the 
plant was bent until it cracked or was merely much 
bowed.t 

No explanation has hitherto been attempted of such 
cases as the foregoing, — namely, of secondary radicles 
growing vertically downwards, and of lateral shoots 
growing vertically upwards, after the amputation of 



viouAly observed (‘ Flora,’ 1878, 
p. 324) that the uudergnmnd 
shoots of TrUieum repent bond 
vertically up when the pans above 
ground are removed, and when 
the rhizomes are kept partly im- 
mers<.4 in water. 



• ‘ Proo. Acad. Nat, So. Phila- 
delphia,’ June ICth, 1874, and 
July 23rd. 187.5. 
t 8 m P. Elfving’s interesting 
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the primary radicle or of the leading shoot. The 
following considerations give us, as we believe, the 
clue. Firstly, any cause which disturbs the con- 
stitution* is apt to induce reversion; such as the 
crossing of two distinct races, or a change of con- 
ditions, as when domestic animals become feral. 
But the case which most concerns us, is the frequent 
appearance of peloric flowers on the summit of a stem, 
or in the centre of the inflorescence, — parts which, it is 
believed, receive the most sap ; f«r when an irregular 
flower becomes perfectly regular or peloric, this may 
be attributed, at least partly, to reversion to a primi- 
tive and normal type. Even the position of a seed at 
the end of the capsule sometimes gives to the seedling 
developed from it a tendency to revert. Secondly, 
reversions often occur by means of buds, independently 
of reproduction by seed ; so that a bud may revert to 
the character of a former state many bud-generations 
ago. In the case of animals, reversions may occur in 
the individual with advaucing age. Thirdly and 
lastly, radicles when they first protrude from the seed 
are always geotropic, and plumules or shoots almost 
always apogeotropic. If then any cause, such as an 
increased flow of sap or the presence of mycelium, 
disturbs the constitution of a lateral shoot or of a 
secondary radicle, it is apt to revert to its primordial 
state ; and it becomes either apogeotropic or geotropic, 
as the case may be, and consequently grows either 
vertically upwards or downwards. It is indeed pos- 



• The facts on which the fol- 
lowing oonclusions are founded 
ure given in ‘The Variation of 
Animals and Plants under Domes- 
tication, ’ 2nd etlit 1875. On the 
causes leading to reversion see 
chap. xii. vol. ii. and p. 59, chap. 



xiv. On peloric flowers, cliap. 
xiii. p. 82 ; and see p. 337 on their 
position on the plant. With 
respect to seeds, p. 340. On re- 
version by means of buds, p. 438, 
chap. xi. vol. i. 
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sible, or even probable, that this tendency to reversion 
may have been increased, as it is manifestly of service 
to the plant. 



Summary of Chapter. 

A part or organ may be called sensitive, when its 
irritation excites movement in an adjoining part. Now 
it has been shown in this chapter, that the tip of the 
radicle of the bean is in this sense sensitive to the 
contact of any small object attached to one side by 
shellac or gum-water ; also to a slight touch with dry 
caustic, and to a thin slice cut off one side. The 
radicles of the pea were tried with attached objects 
and caustic, both of which acted. With Phaseolm 
muUijiorus the tip was hardly sensitive to small squares 
of attached card, but was sensitive to caustic and to 
slicing. The radicles of Tropseolum were highly sen- 
sitive to contact ; and so, as far as we could judge, 
were those of Gossypium herbaceum, and they were 
certainly sensitive to caustic. The tips of the radicles 
of Gucurhita ovifera were likewise highly sensitive to 
caustic, though only moderately so to contact. Ba- 
pkanus sativus offered a somewhat doubtful case. 
With JEsculus the tips were quite indifferent to 
bodies attached to them, though sensitive to caustic. 
Those of Quereus robur and Zea mays were highly sen- 
sitive to contact, as were the radicles of the latter 
to caustic. In several of these cases the diflerence in 
sensitiveness of the tip to contact and to caustic was, 
as we believe, merely apparent ; for with Gossypium, 
Eaphanus, and Cucurbita, the tip was so fine and 
flexible that it was very difiicult to attach any object 
to one of its sides. With the radicles of .^sculus, 
the tips were not at all sensitive to small bodies 
attached to them; but it does not follow from this 
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fact that they would not have been sensitive to some- 
what greater continued pressure, if this could have 
been applied. 

The peculiar form of sensitiveness which we are 
here considering, is confined to the tip of the radicle 
for a length of from 1 mm. to 1 • 5 mm. When this 
part is irritated by contact with any object, by caustic, 
or by a thin slice being cut off, the upper adjoining 
part of the radicle, for a length of from 6 or 7 to 
even 12 mm., is excited to bend away from the side 
which has been irritated. Some influence must there- 
fore be transmitted from the tip along the radicle for 
this length. The curvature thus caused is generally 
symmetrical. The part which bends most apparently 
coincides with that of the most rapid growth. The 
tip and the basal part grow very slowly and they 
bend very little. 

Considering the widely separated position in the 
vegetable series of the several above-named genera, 
we may conclude that the tips of the radicles of all, or 
almost all, plants are similarly .sensitive, and transmit 
an influence causing the upper part to bend. With 
respect to the tips of the secondary radicles, those of 
Vida faha, Pisum sativum, and Zea ■mays were alone 
observed, and they were found similarly sensitive. 

In order that these movements should be properly 
displayed, it appears necessary that the radicles 
should grow at their normal rate. If subjected to a 
high temperature and made to grow rapidly, the 
tips seem either to lose their sensitiveness, or the 
upper part to lose the power of bending. So it 
appears to be if they grow very slowly from not being 
vigorous, or from being kept at too low a temperature; 
also when they are forced to germinate in the middle 
of the winter. 



J 
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The curvature of the radicle sometimes occurs 
within from 6 to 8 hours after the tip has been irritated, 
and almost always within 24 h., excepting in the 
case of the massive radicles of ..Slsculns. The curva- 
ture often amounts to a rectangle,— that is, the ter- 
minal part bends upwards until the tip, which is but 
little curved, projects almost horizontally. Occa- 
sionally the tip, from the continued irritation of the 
attached object, continues to bend up until it forms a 
hook with the point directed towards the zenith, or 
a loop, or even a spire. After a time the radicle 
apparently becomes accustomed to the irritation, as 
occurs in the case of tendrils, for it again grows down- 
wards, although the bit of card or other object may 
remain attached to the tip. 

It is evident that a small object attached to the free 
point of a vertically suspended radicle can offer no 
mechaniciil resistance to its growth as a whole, for the 
object is carried downwards as the radicle elongates, 
or upwards as the radicle curves upwards. Nor can 
the growtli of the tip itself be mechanically checked 
by an object attached to it by gum-water, which 
remains all the time perfectly soft. The weight of 
the object, though quite insignificant, is opposed 
to the upward curvature. We may therefore conclude 
that it is the irritation due to contact which excites 
the movement. The contact, however, must be pro- 
longed, for the tips of 15 radicles were rubbed for a 
short time, and this did not cause them to bend. Here 
then we have a case of specialised sensibility, like 
that of the glands of Drosera ; for these are ex- 
quisitely sensitive to the slightest pressure if prolonged, 
but not to two or three rough touches. 

When the tip of a radicle is lightly touched on one 
side with dry nitrate of silver, the injury caused is 
o 
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very slight, anti the adjoining upper part bends away 
from the cauterised point, with more certainty in most 
cases than from an object attached on one side. Here 
it obviously is not the mere touch, but the effect 
produced by the caustic, which induces the tip to 
transmit some influence to the adjoining part, causing 
it to bend away. If one side of the tip is badly 
injured or killed by the caustic, it ceases to grow, 
whilst the opposite side continues growing ; and the 
result is that the tip itself bends towards the injured 
side and often becomes completely hooked ; and it is 
remarkable that in this case the adjoining upper part 
does not bend. The stimulus is too powerful or the 
shock too great for the proper influence to be trans- 
mitted from the tip. We have strictly analogous cases 
with Drosera, Dionaea and Pinguicula, with which 
plants a too powerful stimulus does not excite the 
tentacles to become incurved, or the lobes to close, or 
the margin to be folded inwards. 

With respect to the degree of sensitiveness of the 
apex to contact under favourable conditions, we have 
seen that with Victa faha a little square of writing- 
paper aflflxed with shellac sufiBced to cause move- 
ment; as did on one occasion a square of merely 
damped goldbeaters’ skin, but it acted very slowly. 
Short bits of moderately thick bristle (of which mea- 
surements have been given) affixed with gum-water 
acted in only three out of eleven trials, and beads of 
dried shellac under of a grain in weight acted 
only twice in nine cases ; so that here we have I 
nearly reached the minimum of necessary irrita- J 
tioii. The apex, therefore, is much less sensitive to I 
pressure than the glands of Drosera, for these are | 
affected by far thinner objects than bits of bristle, I 
and by a very much less weight than gjgth of a grain. I 
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But the most interesting evidence of the delicate 
sensitiveness of the tip of the radicle, was afforded by 
its power of discriminating between equal-sized squares 
of card-like and very thin paper, when these were 
attached on opposite sides, as was observed with the 
radicles of the bean and oak. 

When radicles of the bean are extended horizon- 
tally with squares of card attached to the fewer sides of 
their tips, the irritation thus caused was always con- 
quered by geotropism, which then acts under the most 
favourable conditions at right angles to the radicle. 
But when objects were attached to the radicles of any 
of the above-named genera, suspended vertically, the 
irritation conquered geotropism, which latter power 
at first acted obliquely on the radicle ; so that the 
immediate irritation from the attached object, aided 
by its after-effects, prevailed and caused the radicle 
to bend upwards, until sometimes the point was 
directed to the zenith. We must, however, assume 
that the after-effects of the irritation of the tip by an 
attached object come into play, only after movement 
has been excited. The tips of the radicles of the pea 
seem to be more sensitive to contact than those of the 
bean, for when they were extended horizontally with 
squares of card adhering to their lower sides, a most 
curious struggle occasionally arose, sometimes one 
and sometimes the other force prevailing, but ulti- 
mately geotropism was always victorious ; neverthe- 
less, in two instances the terminal part became so 
much curved upwards that loops were subsequently 
formed. With the pea, therefore, the irritation from 
an attached object, and from geotropism when acting 
at right angles to the radicle, are nearly balanced 
forces. Closely similar results were observed with the 
horizontally extended radicles of Cucurbita ovifera, 
o 2 
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when their tips were slightly cauterised on the lower 
side. 

Finally, the several co-ordinated movements by 
which radicles are enabled to perform their proper 
functions are admirably perfect. In whatever direc- 
tion the primary radicle first protrudes from the seed, 
gootropism guides it perpendicularly downwards ; and 
the capacity to be acted on by the attraction of 
gravity resides in the tip. But Sachs has proved* 
that the secondary radicles, or those emitted by the 
primary one, are acted on by geotropism in such a 
manner that they tend to bend only obliquely down- 
wards. If they had been acted on like the primary 
radicle, all the radicles would have penetrated the 
ground in a close bundle. We have seen that if 
the end of the primary radicle is cut off or in- 
jured, the adjoining secondary radicles become geo- 
tropic and grow vertically downwards. This power 
must often be of great service to the plant, when the 
primary radicle has been destroyed by the larvae of 
insects, burrowing animals, or any other accident. The 
tertiary radicles, or those emitted by the secondary 
ones, are not influenced, at least in the case of the 
beau, by geotropism ; so they grow out freely in all 
directions. From this manner of growth of the various 
kinds of radicles, they are distributed, together with 
their absorbent hairs, throughout the surrounding soil, 
as Sachs' has remarked, in the most advantageous 
manner ; for the whole soil is thus closely searched. 

Geotropism, as was shown in the last chapter, 
excites the primary radicle to bend downwards with 
very little force, quite insufScient to penetrate the 
ground. Such penetration is effected by the pointed 



* ‘ Arbeitcn Bot. lastitut., Wurzburg,’ Heft iy. 1874, pp. 605-631. 
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apex (protected by the root-cap) l>eing pressed down 
by the longitudinal expansion or growth of the ter- 
minal rigid portion, aided by its transverse expan- 
sion, both of which forces act powerfully. It is, 
however, indispensable that the seeds should be at 
first held down in some manner. When they lie 
on the bare surface they are held down by the attach- 
ment of the root-hairs to any adjoining objects ; and 
this apparently is effected by the conversion of 
their outer surfaces into a cement. But many seeds 
get covered up by various accidents, or they fall into 
crevices or holes. "With some seeds their own weight 
suffices. 

The circumnutating movement of the terminal grow- 
ing part both of the primary and secondary radicles 
is so feeble that it can aid them very little in pene- 
trating the ground, excepting when the superficial 
layer is very soft and damp. Bnt it must aid them 
materially when they happen to break obliquely into 
cracks, or into burrows made by earth-worms or larvae. 
This movement, moreover, combined with the sen- 
sitiveness of the tip to contact, can hardly fail to be 
of the highest importance; for as the tip is always 
endeavouring to bend to all sides it will press on all 
sides, and will thus be able to discriminate between 
the harder and softer adjoining surfaces, in the same 
manner as it discriminated between the attached 
squares of card-like and thin paper. Consequently it 
will tend to bend from the harder soil, and will thus 
follow the lines of least resistance. So it will be if it 
meets with a stone or the root of another plant in the 
soil, as must incessantly occur. If the tip were not 
sensitive, and if it did not excite the upper part of the 
root to bend away, whenever it encountered at right 
angles some obstacle in the ground, it would bo liable 
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to be doubled up into a contorted mass. But we have 
seen with radicles growing down inclined plates of 
glass, that as soon as the tip merely touched a slip of 
wood cemented across the plate, the whole terminal 
growing part curved away, so that the tip soon stood 
at right angles to its former direction; and thus it 
would be with an obstacle encountered in the ground, 
as far as the pressure of the surrounding soil would 
permit. We can also understand why thick and strong 
radicles, like those of iEsculus, should be endowed 
with less sensitiveness than more delicate ones ; for 
the former would be able by the force of their growth 
to overcome any slight obstacle. 

After a radicle, which has been deflected by some 
stone or root from its natural downward course, 
reaches the edge of the obstacle, geotropism will direct 
it to grow again straight downward ; but we know that 
geotropism acts with very little force, and here another 
excellent adaptation, as Sachs has remarked,* comes 
into play. For the upper part of the radicle, a little 
above the apex, is, as we have seen, likewise sensitive ; 
and this sensitiveness causes the radicle to bend like a 
tendril towards the touching object, so that as it rubs 
over the edge of an obstacle, it will bend downwards ; 
and the curvature thus induced is abrupt, in which 
respect it differs from that caused by the irritation of 
one side of the tip. This downward bending coincides 
with that due to geotropism, and both will cause the 
root to resume its original course. 

As radicles perceive an excess of moisture in the air 
on one side and bend towards this side, we may infer 
that they will act in the same manner with respect to 
moisture in the earth. The sensitiveness to moisture 



• ‘ Arbeiten Bot. Inst, WOtzburg,’ Heft iii. p. 450. 
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resides in the tip, which determines the bending of 
the upper part. This capacity perhaps partly accounts 
for the extent to which drain-pipes often become 
choked with roots. 

Considering the several facts given in this chapter, 
we seo that the course followed by a root through 
the soil is governed by extraordinarily complex and 
diversified agencies, — by geotropism acting in a 
different manner on the primary, secondary, and ter- 
tiary radicles, — by sensitiveness to contact, different in 
kind in the apex and in the part immediately above 
the apex, and apparently by sensitiveness to the 
varying dampness of different parts of the soil. 
These several stimuli to movement are all more 
powerful than geotropism, when this acts obliquely 
on a radicle, which has been deflected from its perpen- 
dicular downward course. The roots, moreover, of 
most plants are excited by light to bend either to or 
from it ; but as roots are not naturally exposed to the 
light it is doubtful whether this sensitiveness, which is 
perhaps only the indirect result of the radicles being 
highly sensitive to other stimuli, is of any service to 
the plant. The direction which the apex takes at each 
successive period of the growth of a root, ultimately 
determines its whole course ; it is therefore highly 
important that the apex should pursue from the first 
the most advantageous direction ; and we can thus 
understand why sensitiveness to geotropism, to contact 
and to moisture, all reside in the tip, and why the tip 
determines the upper growing part to bend either 
from or to the exciting cause. A radicle may be 
compared with a burrowing animal such as a mole, 
which wishes to penetrate perpendicularly down into 
the ground. By continually moving his head from 
side to side, or circumnutating, he will feel any stone 
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or other obstacle, as well as any difference in the 
hardness of the soil, and he will turn from that side ; 
if the earth is damper on one than on the other side 
he will turn thitherward as a better hunting-ground. 
Nevertheless, after each interruption, guided by the 
sense of gravity, he will he able to recover his down- 
ward course and to burrow to a greater depth. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 

Thb CiBconnjTATnto Moviuehts op the setebal pabts op 
Matcbe Plants. 

Circnmnntation of atoms : concluding remarks on— Circumnntation of 
stolons : aid thus afforded in winding amongst the stems of sur- 
rounding plants — Circumnutation of flower-stems— Circunmnlation 
of Dicotyledonous leaves— Singular oscillatory movement of leaves 
of Dionma- Leaves of Cannabis sink at night — Leaves of Gymno- 
sperms — Of Monocotyledons— Cryptogams — Concluding remarks 
on the ciroumnutation of leaves : generally rise in the evening and 
sink in the morning. 

We have seen in the first chapter that the stems of all 
seedlings, whether hypocotyls or epicotyls, as well as 
the cotyledons and the radicles, are continually cir- 
emnnutating — that is, they grow first on one side and 
then on another, such growth being probably preceded 
by increased turgescence of the cells. As it was 
nnbkely that plants should change their manner of 
growth with advancing age, it seemed probable that 
the various organs of all plants at all ages, as long as 
they continued to grow, would bo found to circum- 
nutate, though perhaps to an extremely small extent. 
As it was important for us to discover whether this 
was the case, we determined to observe carefully a 
certain number of plants which were growing vigor- 
ously, and which were not known to move in any 
manner. We commenced with stems. Observations 
of this kind are tedious, and it appeared to us that it 
would be sufficient to observe the stems in about a 
score of genera, belonging to widely distinct families 
and inhabitants of various countries. Several plants 
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were selected which, from being woody, or for other 
reasons, seemed the least likely to circumnutate. The 
observations and the diagrams were made in the 
manner described in the Introduction. Plants in pots 
were subjected to a proper temperature, and whilst 
being observed, were kept either in darkness or were 
feebly illuminated from above. They are arranged 
in the order adopted by Hooker in Le Maout and 
Decaisne’s ‘ System of Botany.’ The number of the 
family to which each genus belongs is appended, as 
this serves to show the place of each in the series. 

(1.) IbeHs umbtHata (Crucifer®, Fam. 14).— The movemont of 
the stem of a young plant, 4 inches in height, consisting of 
four intemodes (the hypoootyl included) besides a largo bud 



Iberia umMlata: circumnutation of item of yonng plant, traced from 
8.30 A.1I. Sept. 13th to same hour on following morning. Distance of 
summit of stem beneath the horizontal glass 7-6 indtes. Diagram 
reduced to half of original size, Morement as here shown magnified 
between 4 and 5 times. 

on the snmmit, was traced, as here shown, during 24 h. 
(Fig. 70). As far as we could judge the uppermost inch alone 
of the stem circumnntated, and this in a simple manner. The 
movement was slow, and the rate very unequal at different 
times. In part of its course an irregular ellipse, or rather 
triangle, was completed in 6 h. 30 ul 
(2.) liraaaiea oleracea (Crucifer®). — A very young plant, bearing 
three leaves, of which the longest was only three-quarters of an 
inch in length, was placed under a microscope, famished with 
an eye-piece micrometer, and the tip of the largest leaf was 




Fig. 70. 

V 
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foimd to be in constant movement. It crossed five divisions of 
the micrometer, that is, li^th of an inch, in 6 m. 20 s. There 
could hardly be a doubt that it was the stem which chiefly 
moved, for the tip did not get quickly out of focus; and this 
would have occurred had the movement been confined to the 
leaf, which moves up or down in nearly the same vertical plane. 

(3.) Linum usiiatmimum (Linece, Fam. 39). — The stems of this 
plant, shortly before the flowering period, are stated by Fritz 
Muller (‘Jenaische Zeitsohrift,’ B. v. p. 137) to revolve, or 
dreumnutate. 

(4.) Pelnruonium vmale (Geraniaeese, Fam. 47). — A young 
plant, 7i inches in height, was observed in the usual manner; 
but, in order to see the bead at the end of the glass filament 



PeUtrqonmin tonak; circumnuUtion of stem of young plant, feebly illu- 
minated from above. Movement of bead magnified about 11 times ; 
traced on a horizontal {lass from noon on March 9th to 8 A.u. on 
the 11th. 

and at the same time the mark beneath, it was necessary to cut 
off throe leaves on one side. We do not know whether it was 
owing to this cause, or to the plant having previously become 
bent to one side through heliotropism, but from the morning of 
the 7th of March to 10.30 p.m. on the 8th, the stem moved 
a considerable distance in a zigzag line in the same general 
direction. During the night of the 8th it moved to some 
distance at right angles to its former course, and next morning 
(9th) stood for a time almost still. At noon on the 9th a new 
tracing was begun (see Fig. 71), which was continued till 8 am. 
on the 11th. Between noon on the 9th and 5 p.m. on the 10th 
(i.e. in the course of 29 h.), the stem described a circle. This 
plant therefore circumnutates, but at a very slow rate, and to a 
small extent. 

(5.) Tropaxium majus (?) (dwarfed var. called Tom Thumb) ; 
(Geraniacea), Fam. 47). — The sjiecieB of this genus climb by the 



Fig. 71. 



ioraopMj)^ 
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aid of their sensitive petioles, bnt some of them also twine 
ronnd supports; but even these latter species do not begin to 
circumnutate in a conspicuous manner whilst young. The 




variety here treated of has a rather thick stem, and is so dwarf 
that apparently it does not climb in any manner. We there- 
fore wished to ascertain whether the stem of a young plant. 
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its course greatly eight times and completed three irregular 
circles or ellipses. It therefore circumnutated rapidly. Some 
of the lines run at right angles to one another. 




Subia (hybrid) : cirenmnntation of stem, traced on horizontal glass, from 
4 P.H. March 14th to 8.30 A.lf. 16th. Tracing much magnified, re- 
duced to half of original size. Plant illuminated feebly from above. 



Fig. 7 



(7.) Ruhus ideem (hybrid) (Eosacea, Fam. 76).— As we hap- 
pened to have a young plant, 11 inches 
in height and growing vigorously, 
which had been raised from a cross 
between the raspberry (Fubus idaus) 
and a North American Bubus, it was 
observed in the usual manner. During 
the morning of March 14th the stem 
almost completed a circle, and then 
moved far to the right At 4 p.m. it 
reversed its course, and now a fresh 
tracing was bt^n, which was con- 
tinued during 40i h., and is given in 
Fig. 74. We here have well-marked 
oiroumnutation. 

(8.) DetUzia gracilis (Saxifragem, 

Fam. 77). — A shoot on a bush about 
18 inches in height was observed. The 
W chang^ its course gr^tly eleven gracSi, : Il^cumnu. 

tunes m the course of 10 h. 30 m. ution of stem, kept in 

(Fig. 75), and there could be no darkness, traced on hori- 

doubt about the circumnutation of the /r®™ 8.30 

stem. Mo“;ementtf^ori°t 

(9.) Fuchsia (greenhouse var., with ally magni6ed about 20 
largo flowers, probably a hybrid) (Ona- here reduced to 

graricte, Fam. 100). — A young plant, half scale. 

15 inches in height, was observed during nearly 48 h. Tho 
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aceompanying figure (Fig. 76) gives the necessary particulars, 
and shows that the stem circuninutated, though rather 
slowly. 



F«eA«ia (garden var.) : circnmnntation of stem, kept in darkness, traceil on 
horizontal glass, from 8.30 A.M. to 7 PM. March 20th. Movement of 
bead originally magnified about 40 times, here reduced to half scale. 

(10.) Cereus sprciocissimw (garden var., sometimes called 
Phyllocactus multiflorus) (Cacte®, Fam. 109). — This plant, 
which was growing vigorously from having been removed a 
few days before from the greenhouse to the hot-house, was 
observed with especial interest, as it seemed so little probable 
that the stem would circumnutate. The branches are flat, or 
flabelliform ; but some of them are triangular in section, with 
the three sides hollowed out A branch of this latter shape, 
9 inches in length and 11 in diameter, was chosen for observa- 
tion, as less Likely to circumnutate than a flabelliform branch. 
The movement of the bead at the end of the glass filament, 
aflixed to the summit of the branch, was traced (A, Fig. 77) 
from 9.23 a.m. to 4.30 p.m. on Nov. 23rd, during which time it 
changed its course greatly six times. On the 24th another 
tracing was made (see B), and tlie bead on this day changed its 
course oftenor„ making in 8 h. what may bo considered as four 
ellipses, with their longer axes differently directed. The position 
of the stem and its commencing course on the following 
morning are likewise shown. There can be no doubt that this 
branch, though appearing quite rigid, circumnutated ; but the 



Fig. 76. 
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extreme amount of movement during 
probably rather less than the ^>jsth of ai 



Fig. 77. 
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they were fotmd to be still circniuiratatiiig, bnt on a yet smaller 
scale. 

(12.) Qazaniu Hngem (Composito, Fam. 122). — The circtim- 
nutation of the stem of a young plant, 7 inches in height, as 
measured to the tip of the highest leaf, was traced during 
33 h., and is shown in the accompanying figure (Fig. 78). Two 



Fig. 78. 




main lines may be observed running at nearly right angles to 
two other main linos; but these are interrupted by small 
loops. 

(18.) Azalea Indica (Ericinese, Fam. 128). — A bush 21 inches 
in height was selected for observation, and the circumnutation 
of its leading shoot was traced during 26 h. 40 m., as shown 
in the following figure (Fig. 79). 

(14.) Plumbago Gupemit (Plumbagineaj, Fam. 134). — A small 
lateral branch which projected from a tall freely growing bush, 
at an angle of 35° above the horizon, was selected for obser- 
vation. For the first 11 h. it moved to a considerable distanoe 
in a nearly straight hne to one side, owing probably to its 
having been previously deflected by the light whilst standing in 
the greenhouse. At 7.20 p.m. on March 7th a fresh tracing was 
begun and continued for the next 43 h. 40 m. (see Fig. 80). 
During the first 2 h. it followed nearly the same direction ns 
before, and then changed it a little; during the night it 
moved at nearly right angles to its previous course. Next 
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day (8th) it zigzagged greatly, and on the 9th moved irregu- 
larly round and round a small circular space. By 3 p.m. on 
the 9th the figure had become so complicated that no more dots 
could be made ; but the shoot continued during the evening of 
the 9th, the whole of the 10th, and the morning of the 11th to 
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31 h. 40 m., and shows that it circnmnutated. The bush was 
15 inches in height 




(16.) Verlena mdindres (?)(a scarlet-flowered herbaceous var.) 
(Verbenace®).— A shoot 8 inches in height had been laid hori- 
zontally, for the sake of observing its apogeotropism, and the 
terminal portion had grown vertically upwards for a length of 
li inches. A glass filament, with a tead at the end, was fixed 



Fig. 82. 




upright to the tip, and its movements were traced during 
41 h. 30 m. on a vertical glass (Fig. 82). Under these circum- 
stances the lateral movements were chiefly shown ; but as the 
lines from side to side are not on the same level, the shoot 
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must have moved in a plane at right angles to that of the lateral 
movement, that is, it must have circumnutated. On the next flay 
(6th) the shoot moved in the course of 16 h. four times to the right, 
and four times to the left; and this apparently represents the 
formation of four ellipses, so that each was completed in 4 h. 

(17.) Cerutophyllum demermm (Ceratophyllew, Pam. 220).— An 
interesting account of the movements of the stem of this water- 
plant has been published by M. E. Rodier.* The movements are 
confined to the young internodes, becoming less and less lower 
down the stem ; and they are extraordinary from their amplitude. 
The stems sometimes moved through an angle of above 200° in 
6 h., and in one instance through 220° in 3 h. They generally 
bent from right to left in the morning, and in an opposite direc- 
tion in the afternoon ; but the movement was sometimes tempo- 
rarily reversed or quite arrested. It was not affected by light. 
It does not appear that M. Bodier made any diagram on a hori- 
zontal plane representing the actual course pursued by the 
apex, but he speaks of the “branches executing round their 
axes of growth a movement of torsion.” From the i»rticulars 
above given, and remembering in the case of twining plants and 
of tendrils, how difficult it is not to mistake their bending to all 
points of the comiiass for true torsion, we are led to believe tliat 
the stems of this Ceratophyllum circumnutate, probably in the 
shape of narrow ellipses, each completed in about 26 h. The 
following statement, however, seems to indicate something 
different from ordinary circumnutation, but we cannot fully 
understand it. M. Rodier says : “ II est alors facile de voir que 
le mouvement do flexion se prodnit d’abord dans les mdrithallcs 
Bupirieurs, qu’il so propage enmite, en s’amoindrissant du haut 
eu bat-, tandis qu'au contrairo le mouvement de redrestement 
oommence par la partie inforieure pour so terminer h la partic 
snp4rieuro qui, quelquefois, peu de temps avant do se lolever 
tout h fait, forme avec I’axe nn angle tr6s aign.” 

(18.) Coni/erte. — Dr. Maxwell Masters states (‘ Journal Linn. 
Soc.,’ Dec. 2nd, 1879) that the leading shoots of many Conifene 
during the season of their active growth exhibit very remark- 
able movements of revolving nutation, that is, they circumnu- 
tate. We may feel sure that the lateral shoots whilst growing 
would exhibit the same movement if carefully observed. 



♦ ‘Comptes Rondus,' April SOth. 1877. Also a second notice 
published separately in Bourdeaux, Nor. 12th, 1877. 
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(19.) Lilium auratum (Fam. Liliacese). — The circumnntatiou 




of the stem of a plant 24 inches in height is 
above figure (Fig. 83). 
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filament, with a bead at the end, was fixed across the summit 
of a young stem 10 inches in height, close beneath the crown of 
elongated leapcs. On March 8th, between 12.20 and 7.20 p.m., 
the stem described an ellipse, open at one end. On the follow- 
ing day a new tracing was b^nn (Pig. 84), which plainly shows 
that the stem completed three irregular figures in the course of 
35 h. 15 m. 

Condvding Remarks on the CirctmnutcUion of Stems . — 
Any one who will inspect the diagrams now given, and 
will bear in mind the widely separated position of the 
plants described in the series, — rememl^ring that we 
have good grounds for the belief that the hypocotyls 
and epicotyls of all seedlings circumnutate, — not 
forgetting the number of plants distributed in the 
most distinct families which climb by a similar move- 
ment, — will probably admit that the growing stems 
of all plants, if carefully observed, would be found 
to circumnutate to a greater or less extent. When 
we treat of the sleep and other movements of plants, 
many other cases of circumnutating stems will be 
incidentally given. In looking at the diagrams, we 
should remember that the stems were always growing, 
so that in each case the circumnutating apex as it 
rose will have described a spire of some kind. The 
dots were made on the glasses generally at intervals 
of an hour, or hour and a half, and vere then joined 
by straight lines. If they had been made at intervals 
of 2 or 3 minutes, the lines would have been more 
curvilinear, as in the case of the tracks left on the 
smoked glass-plates by the tips of the circiunnutating 
radicles of seedling plants. The diagrams generally 
approach in form to a succession of more or less 
irregular ellipses or ovals, with their longer axes 
directed to different points of the compass during the 
same day or on succeeding days. The stems there- 
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fore, sooner or later, bend to all sides; bnt after a 
stem has bent in any one direction, it commonly 
bends back at first in nearly, though not quite, the 
opi>osite direction ; and this gives the tendency to 
the formation of ellipses, which are generally narrow, 
but not so narrow as those described by stolons and 
leaves. On the other hand, the figures sometimes 
approach in shape to circles. Whatever the figure 
may be, the course pursued is often interrupted by 
zigzags, small triangles, loops, or ellipses. A stem 
may describe a single large ellipse one day, and 
two on the next. With different plants the com- 
plexity, rate, and amount of movement differs 
much. The stems, for instance, of Iberis and Azalea 
described only a single large ellipse in 24 h. ; 
whereas those of the Deutzia made four or five deep 
zigzags or narrow ellipses in llj h., and those of the 
Trifolium three triangular or quadrilateral figures 
in 7 h. 

CIRCUMNUTATION OF STOLONS OR EuNNERS. 

Stolons consist of much elongated, fiexible branches, 
which run along the surface of the ground and form 
roots at a distance from the parent-plant. They are 
therefore of the same homological nature as stems; 
and the three following cases may be added to the 
twenty previously given cases. 

Fragaria (cultivated garden var.) : Fotacea.—A plant growing 
in a pot had emitted a long stolon; this was supported by a 
stick, so that it projected for the len^h of several inches hori- 
zontally. A glass filament bearing two minute triangles of 
paper was affixed to the terminal bud, which was a little up* 
tume<l ; and its movements were traced during 21 h., as shown 
in Fig. 85. In the course of the first 12 h. it moved twice up 
and twice down in somewhat zigzag lines, and no doubt tra- 
velled in the same manner during the night On the following 
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morning after an interval of 20 h. the apex stood a little higher 
than it did at first, and this shows that the stolon had not been 



Fig. 85. 




acted on within this time by geotropism;* nor had its own 
weight caused it to bend downwards. 

On the following morning (19th) the glass filament was 
detached and refixed close behind the bud, as it appeared pos- 
siblo that the circumnutation of the terminal bud and of the 
acljoining part of the stolon might be different. The movement 
was now traced during two consecutive days (Fig. 86). During 
the first day the filament travelled in the course of 14 h. 30 m. 
five times up and four times down, besides some lateral move- 
ment. On the 20th the course was even more complicated, and 
can hardly be followed in the figure ; but the filament moved in 
16 h. at least five times up and five times down, with very little 



■ • Dr. A. B. Frank states (‘ Die acted on by geotropism, bnt only 
Naturliolio wagercchto Ricbtung after a considerable interval of 
von PBanzentheilen,’ 1870, p. 20) time, 
that the stolons of this plant are 
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lateral deflectiou. The first and last dote made on this second 
day, viz., at 7 a.m. and 11 vjt., were close together, showing 
that the stolon had not fallen or risen. Nevertheless, by com- 
paring its position on 
the morning of the 19th 
and 21st, it is obvious 
that the stolon had sunk ; 
and this may be attri- 
buted to slow bending 
down either from its own 
weight or from geotro- 
pism. 

During a part of the 20th 
an orthogonal tracing was 
made by applying a cube 
of wood to the vertical 
glass and bringing the 
apex of the stolon at suc- 
cessive periods into a line 
with one edge; a dot 
being made each time on 
the glass. This tracing 
therefore represented very 
nearly the actual amount 
of movement of the apex; 
and in the course of 9 b. 
the distance of the ex- 
treme dote from one an- 
other was ‘45 inch. By 
the same method it was 
ascertained that the apex 
moved between 7 a.m. on 
yoju.arf' the 20th and 8 a.m. on the 
Frngaria ; circumnutAtioD of the same stolon 21st a distance of '82 inch, 
lu in the last figure, observed in the same » vonncer and shorter 
manner, and traced from 8 A.M. May 19th ^ “ yO’inger ana snorter 
to 8 A.M. 21st. stolon was supported so 

that it projected at about 
45° above the horizon, and its movement was traced by the 
same orthogonal method. On the first day the apex soon 
rose above the field of vision. By the next morning it had 
sunk, and the course pursued was now traced during 14 h. 
30 m. (Fig. 87). The amount of movement was almost the same, 
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from side to side as up and down ; and differed in this respect 
remarkably from the movement in the previous cases. During 
the latter part of the day, viz., between !i and 10.80 p.m., the 

Fig. 87. 



jrio'am>a& 




frogaria: circnninntation of another and yonnger stolon, traced from 
8 A.M. to 10.30 P.M. Figure rednced to one-half of original scale. 

actual distance travelled by the apex amounted to 115 inch ; 
and in the course of the whole day to at least 2-67 inch. This 
is an amount of movement almost comparable with that of 
some climbing plants. The same stolon was observed on the 
following day, and now it moved in a somewhat less complex 
manner, in a plane not far from vertical. The extreme amount 
of actual movement was 1'55 inch in one direction, and '6 inch 
in another direction at right angles. During neither of these 
days did the stolon bend downwards through geotropism or its 
own weight. 

Four stolons still attached to the plant were laid on damp 
sand in the back of a room, with their tips facing the north-east 
windows. They were thus placed because De Vries says • that 
they are apheUotropic when exposed to the light of the sim ; but 
we could not perceive any effect from the above feeble degree of 
illumination. We may add that on another occasion, late in the 
summer, some stolons, placed upright before a south-west window 

• ‘Arbeiten Dot. Inst., Wurzburg,’ 1872, p. 434. 
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on a cloudy day, became distinctly curved towards the light, and 
were therefore heliotropic. Close in front of the tips of the 
prostrate stolons, a crowd of very thin sticks and the dried 
haulms of grasses were driven into the sand, to represent the 
crowded stems of surrounding plants in a state of nature. This 
was done for the sake of observing how the growing stolons 
would pass through them. They did so easily in the course of 
6 days, and their circumnutation apparently facilitated their 
passage. When the tips encountered sticks so close together 
that they could not pass between them, they rose up and passed 
over them. The sticks and haulms were removed after the 
passage of the four stolons, two of which were found to have 
assumed a permanently sinuous shape, and two were still 
straight. But to this subject we shall recur under Saxifraga. 

Saxi/mga aarmentosa (Saxifrageje). — A plant in a suspended 
pot had emitted long branched stolons, which depended like 




threads on all sides. Two were tied up so as to stand vertically, 
and their upper ends became gradually bent downwards, but so 
slowly in the course of several days, that the bending was pro- 
bably due to their weight and not to geotropism. A glass fila- 
ment with little triangles of paper was fixed to the end of one of 
these stolons, which was 17i inches in length, and had already 
become much bent down, but still projected at a considerable 
angle above the horizon. It moved only slightly three times 
from side to side and then upwards; on the following day 
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the movement was even less. As this stolon was so long we 
thought that its growth was nearly completed, so we tried 
another which was thicker and shorter, viz., lOi inches in length. 
It moved greatly, chiefly upwards, and changed its course five 
times in the course of the day. During the night it curved so 
mucli upwards in opposition to gravity, that the movement 
could no longer be traced on the vertical glass, and a horizontal 
one had to be used. The movement was followed during the 
next 25 h., as shown in Fig. 88. Three insular ellipses, with 
their longer axes somewhat differently directed, were almost 
completed in the first 15 h. The extreme actual amoimt of 
movement of the tip during the 25 h. was '75 inch. 

Several stolons were laid on a flat surface of damp sand, in the 
same manner as with those of the strawlierry. The friction of 
the sand did not interfere with their circumnutation ; nor could 
we detect any evidence of their being sensitive to contact In 
order to see how in a state of nature they would act, when 
encomitering a stone or other obstacle on the ground, short 
pieces of smoked glass, an inch in height, were stuck upright 
into the sand in front of two thin lateral branches. Their tips 
scratched the smoked surface in various directions; one made 
three upward and two downward lines, l>esides a nearly hori- 
zontal one; the other curled quite away from the glass; but 
ultimately both surmounted the glass and pursued their original 
course. The apex of a third thick stolon swept up the glass in a 
enn'ed line, recoiled and again came into contact with it ; it then 
moved to the right, and after ascending, descended vertically ; 
ultimately it jtassed round one end of the glass instead of over it. 

Many long pins were next driven rather close together into 
the sand, so as to form a crowd in front of the same two thin 
lateral branches; but these easily wound their way through 
the crowd. A thick stolon was much delayed in its passage ; 
at one place it was forced to turn at right angles to its former 
course; at another place it could not pass through the pins, 
and the hinder part became bowed ; it then curved upwards 
and passed through an opening between the upper part of some 
pins which happened to diverge ; it then descended and finally 
emerged through the crowd. This stolon was rendered perma- 
nently sinuous to a slight d^ree, and was thicker where sinuous 
than elsewhere, apparently from its longitudinal growth having 
been checked. 

Cotyledon umbilicue (Crassulacese).— A plant growing in a pan 
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of damp moss had emitted 2 stolons, 22 and 20 inches in length. 
One of these was supported, so that a length of 4J inches pro- 
jected in a straight and horizontal line, and the movement 
of the apes was traced. The first dot was mode at 9.10 a.m. ; 
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of the pennltimate internode; and its chief seat was at the 
distance of 11 inch from the apex; it appeared due to the 
weight of the terminal portion, acting on the more flexible 
part of the intemode, and not to geotropiam. The apex after 
thus sinking down from 9.10 a.m. to noon, moved a little to the 
left; it then rose up and circumnntated in a nearly vertical 
plane until 10.85 p.m. On the following day (26th) it was ob- 







served from 6.40 a.m. to 6.20 P.M., and within this time it moved 




sink down during the 28th, but continued to circumnutate about 
the same place. 

Another stolon, which resembled the last in almost every 
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respect, was observed daring the same two days, but only two 
inches of the terminal portion was allowed to project freely and 
horizontally. On the 25th it continued from 9.10 a.m. to 1.^ p.m. 
to bend s^ght downwards, apparently owing to its weight 
(Pig. 90); but after this hour until 10.35 p.m. it zigzagged. 
This fact dcserres notice, for we here probably see the combined 
effects of the bending down from weight and of circumnatation. 
The stolon, however, did not circnmnutate when it first began 
to bend down, as may be observed in the present diagram, and 
as was still more evident in the last case, when a longer portion 
of the stolon was left unsupported. On the following day 
(26th) the stolon moved twice up and twice down, but still con- 
tinued to fall ; in the evening and during the night it travelled 
from some unknown cause in on oblique direction. 

We see from these three cases that stolons or 
runners circumnutate in a very complex manner. The 
lines generally extend in a vertical plane, and this 
may probably be attributed to the effect of the weight 
of the unsupported end of the stolon ; but there is 
always some, and occasionally a considerable, amount 
of lateral movement. The circumnutation is so great 
in amplitude that it may almost be compared with 
that of climbing plants. That the stolons are thus 
aided in passing over obstacles and in winding between 
the stems of the surrounding plants, the observations 
above given render almost certain. If they had not 
circumnutated, their tips would have been liable to 
have been doubled up, as often as they met with 
obstacles in their path ; but as it is, they easily avoid 
them. This must be a considerable advantage to the 
plant in spreading from its parent-stock ; but we are 
far from supposing that the power has been gained 
by the stolons for this purpose, for circumnutation 
seems to be of universal occtirrence with all growing 
parts; but it is not improbable that the amplitude 
of the movement may have been specially increased 
for this purpose. 
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CiRCUMNTJTATION OP FlOWER-STEMS. 

We did not think it necessary to make any special 
observations on the circumnutation of flower-stems, 
these being axial in their nature, like stems or stolons ; 
but some were incidentally made whilst attending 
to other subjects, and these we will here briefly give. 
A few observations have also been made by other 
botanists. These taken together sufSce to render it 
probable that -all peduncles and sub-peduncles cir- 
cumnutate whilst growing. 

OxtUh coraosa.— The peduncle which springs from the thick 
and woody stem of this plant bears three or four sub-peduncles. 



Fig. 91. 




A filament with h'ttle triangles of paper was fixed within the 
calyx of a flower which stood upright. Its movements were 
observed for 48 h. ; during the first half of this time the flower 
was fully expanded, and during the second half withered. The 
figure here given (Fig. 91) represents 8 or 9 ellipses. Although 
the main peduncle circumnutated, and dcscrib^ one large and 
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two smaller ellipses in the eonrse of 24 h., yet the chief seat of 
moTcmcnt lies in the sub-peduncles, which ultimately bend 
vertically downwards, as will be described in a future chapter. 
The peduncles of Oxalit acetoulla likewise bend downwards, and 
afterwards, when the pods are nearly mature, upwards ; and this 
is effected by a circumnutating movement 

It may be seen in the above figure that the flower-stem of 
O.camota cirenmnutated during two days about the same spot 
On the other hand, the flower-stem of 0. lenaitiva undergoes a 
strongly marked, daily, periodical change of position, when kept 
at a proper temperature. In the middle of the day it stands 
vertically up, or at a high angle ; in the afternoon it sinks, and 
in the evening projects horizontally, or almost horizontally, 
rising again during the night This movement continues from 
the period when the flowers are in bud to when, as we believe, 
the pods are mature : and it ought perhaps to have been included 
amongst the so-called sleep-movements of plants. A tracing 
was not made, hut the angles were measured at successive periods 
during one whole day ; and these showed that the movement 
was not continuous, but that the peduncle oscillated up and 
down. We may therefore conclude that it circumnutated. At 
the base of the peduncle there is a mass of small cells, forming 
a well-developed pulvinus, which is exteriorly coloured purple 
and hairy. In no other genus, as far as we know, is the pedvmcle 
furnished with a pulvinus. The peduncle of 0. Ortegesii behaved 
differently from that of 0. wntitiva, for it stood at a less angle 
above the horizon in the middle of the day, than in tlie morning 
or evening. By 10.20 p.m. it had risen greatly. During the 
middle of the day it oscillated much up and down. 

TrifoUum inMerraneum.—A filament was fixed vertically to 
the uppermost part of the peduncle of a young and upright 
flower-head (the stem of the plant having been secured to a 
stick); and its movements were traced during 36 h. Within 
this time it described (see Fig. 92) a figure which represents four 
ellipses; but during the latter part of the time the peduncle 
began to bend downwards, and after 10.30 p.m. on the 24th it 
curved so rapidly down, that by 6.45 a.m. on the 25th it stood 
only 19° above the horizon. It went on circumnutating in nearly 
the same position for two days. Even after the flower-heads 
have buried themselves in the ground they continue, as will 
hereafter be shown, to cirenmnutate. It will also be seen in the 
next chapter that the sub-peduncles of the separate flowers of 
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Trifolium rtpens circumnutate in a complicated course during 
several days. I may add that the gynophore of Ai-achis hypogcea. 




which looks exactly like a peduncle, circumnutates whilst growing 
vertically downwards, in order to bury the young pod in the 
ground. 

The movements of the flowers of Cydamen Ptrskum were not 
observed; but the peduncle, whilst the pod is forming, increases 
much in length, and bows itself down by a circumnutating 
movement. A young peduncle of Maurandia semperjlorent, 
li inch in length, was carefully observed during a whole day, 
and it made 41 narrow, vertical, irregular and short ellipses, 
each at an average rate of about 2 h. 25 m. An adjoining 
peduncle described during the same time similar, though fewer, 
ellipses.* According to Sachs t the flower-stems, whilst growing, 

• ‘ The Movements and Habits 1875, p. C8. 
of Climbing Plants,' 2nd edit., t ‘ Text-Book of Botany,’ 1875, 
Q 
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of many plants, for instance, those of Bra»>ica napus, revolve or 
circumnutate; those of Allium porrum bend from side to side, 
and, if this movement had been traced on a horizontal glass, 
no doubt ellipses would have been formed. Fritz Muller lias 
described * the spontaneous revolving movements of the flower- 
stems of an Alisma, which he compares with those of a climbing 
plant. 

We made no observations on the movements of the different 
parts of flowers. Morren, however, has observed t in the 
stamens of Sparmannia and Cereus a “ fremissement spontan6,” 
wliich, it may be suspected, is a circumnutating movement. 
The circumnutation of the gj’nostemium of Stylidium, as de- 
scribed by 6ad,t is highly remarkable, and apparently aids in 
the fertilisation of the flowers. The gynostemium, whilst spon- 
taneously moving, comes into contact with the viscid labcllum, 
to which it adheres, until freed by the increasing tension of the 
parts or by being touched. 

We have now seen that the flower-stems of plants 
belonging to such widely different families as the 
CrucifersB, Oxalidse, Leguminosce, Primulacese, Scro- 
phularineffi, Alismacese, and Liliacese, circumnutate; 
and that there are indications of this movement in 
many other families. With these facts before us, 
bearing also in mind that the tendrils of not a few 
plants consist of modified peduncles, we may admit 
without milch doubt that all growing flower-stemai 
circumnutate. 



CinCIJMNUTATION OF LEAVES : DICOTYLEDONS. 
Several distinguished botanists, Hofmeister, Sachs, 
I’feffer, De Vries, Batalin, Millardet, &c., have oh- 



p. 706. Lmiueua and Trevinmns 
(HPi’ording to Pfeffer, ‘Die Pe- 
rioditichoii Bewegungen,’ &c., p. 
162) dtatc that the flower-stalks 
of many plants occupy ditferent 
p<ieition8 by night and day, and 
we shall si-e in the chapter on 
the Sleep of Plants that tills im- 



plies circumnutation. 

• ‘Jcnaische Zoitseb.,’ a v. 
p. 183. 

t ‘ N. Mem. de I’Aead. K. do 
Bruxelles,’ tom. xiv. 1811, p. !1. 

{ ‘ Sitzungbericht des hot. Ve- 
reins der P. Brandenburg,’ xxi. 
p. 84. 
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served, and some of them with the greatest care, the 
periodical movements of leaves ; but their attention 
has been chiefly, though not exclusively, directed to 
those which move largely and are commonly said to 
sleep at night. From considerations hereafter to be 
given, plants of this nature are here excluded, and 
will be treated of separately. As we wished to ascer- 
tain whether all young and growing leaves circumnu- 
tated, we thought that it would be sufficient if we 
observed between 30 and 40 genera, widely distributed 
throughout the vegetable series, selecting some un- 
usual forms and others on woody plants. All the 
plants were healthy and grew in ; >ts. They were 
illuminated from above, but the light perhaps was not 
always sufliciently bright, as many of them were ob- 
served under a skylight of ground-glass. Except in a 
few specified cases, a fine glass filament with two minute 
triangles of paper was fixed to the leaves, and their 
movements were traced on a 
vertical glass (when not stated 
to the contrary) in the manner 
already described. I may repeat 
that the broken lines represent 
the nocturnal course. The stem 
was always secured to a stick, 
close to the base of the leaf 
under observation. The ar- 
rangement of the species, with 
the number of the Family ap- 
pended, is the same as in the 
ease of stems. 




1 

I 



purpurea: circnm- 
nuUtion of young pitcher, 
traced from 8 A.M. July .3rd 
to 10.15 A.M. 4tb. Temp. 
17°-18° C. Apex of pitcher 
20 inches from glass, so 
greatly mag- 



(1.) Sarracenia purpurea (Sorra- 
incjB, Fam. 11).— A young leaf, or 
pitcher, 84 inches in height, with the Madder swollen, hut with 
the hood not as yet open, had a fitament fixed transversely 
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across its apex ; it was observed for 48 h., and during the whole 
of this time it circnmnntated in a nearly similar manner, but 
to a very small extent. The tracing given (Fig. 93) relates 
only to the movements during the first 2G h. 

(2.) filauctum liiteum (Papave- 
racesB, Fam. 12).— A young plant, 
bearing only 8 leaves, had a fila- 
ment attached to the youngest leaf 
but one, which was 3 inches in 
length, including the petiole. The 
circnmnutating movement was 
traced during 47 h. On both days 
the leaf descended from before 7 a.m, 
until about 11 A.M., and then 
ascended slightly during the rest 
of the day and the early part of 
the night. During the latter part 
of the night it fell greatly. It did 
not ascend so much during the 
second as during the first day, and 
it descended considerably lower on 
the second night than on the first 
This difference was probably due 
to the illumination from above 
having been insufficient during the 
two days of observation. Its course 
during the two days is shown in 
Fig. 94. 

(3.) Ctximbe maritima (CrncifeiM, 
Fam. 14). — A leaf 9 J inches in length 
on a plant not growing vigorously 
was first observed. Its apex was 
in constant movement, but this 
could hardly be traced, from being 
"'iT"f sosmaU in extent The apex, how- 

from 9.30 A.M. June Uth ever, certamly changed its course at 
to 8.30 A.jt. 16th. Tracing least 6 times in the course of 14 h. 
- o"»\^®„nfy1j“aX« A more ^gorous youug plant b^ 
from the glaw. mg only 4 leaves, was then selected, 

and a filament was afibced to the 
midrib of the third leaf from tlie base, wliich, with the petiole, was 
6 inches in length. The leaf stood up almost vertically, but the tip 
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.«rr» 



7T40'< 



was deflected, so that the fliament projected almost horizontally, 
and its movements were traced during 48 h. on a vertical glass, 
as shown in the accompanying flgure (Kg. 95). We here plainly 
see that the leaf was con- 
tinually circumnutating ; 
but the proper periodicity 
of its movements was dis- 
turl)ed by its being only 
dimly illuminated from 
above through a double 
skylight. We infer that 
this was the case, because 
two leaves on plants grow- 
ing out of doors, had their 
angles above the horizon 
measured in the middle 
of the day and at 9 to 
about 10 p.M. on succes- 
sive nights, and they 
were found at this latter 
hour to have risen by an 
average angle of 9® above 
their mid-day position: 
on the following morning 
they fell to their former 
position. Now it may be 
observed in the diagram 
that the leaf rose during 
the second night, so that 
it stood at 6.40 a.m. higher 

than at 10.20 P.M. on the Cmm4« maritima : circummitntion of 
ptecediug m’ght ; and this Ji'"™'- 

may be attributed to the 
leaf adjusting itself to the 
dim light, coming exclu- 
sively from above. 

(4.) Bramca oleracta (Cruciferm). — ^Hofmeister and Batalin * 
state that tho leaves of the cabbage rise at night, and fall by 
day. We covered a young plant, bearing 8 leaves, under a large 
bell-glass, placing it in the same position with respect to tho 

• ‘ Flora,’ 1873, p. 437. 







noted from above, traced from 7.5( 

June 23rd to 8 a.m. 25th. Apex of leaf 
15J inches from the vertical glass, so that 
the tracing was much magnified, but is 
here reduced to one-fourth of original scale. 
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light in which it had long remained, and a filament was fixed 
at the distance of '4 of an inch from the apex of a young leaf 
nearly 4 inches in length. Its movements were then traced 
during three days, but the tracing is not worth giving. The 
leaf fell during the whole morning, and rose in the evening and 
during the early part of the night. The ascending and descend- 
ing lines did not coincide, so that an irregular ellipse was formed 
each 24 h. The basal part of the midrib did not move, as was 
ascertained by measuring at successive periods the angle which 
it formed with the horizon, so that the movement was confined 
to the terminal portion of the leaf, which moved through an 
angle of 11° in the course of 24 h., and the distance travelled by 
the apex, up and down, was between '8 and '9 of an inch. 

In order to ascertain the effect of darkness, a filament was 
fixed to a leaf 5i inches in length, borne by a plant which after 
forming a head had produced a stem. The leaf was inclined 
44° above the horizon, and its movements were traced on a 
vertical glass every hour by the aid of a taper. During the 
first day the leaf rose from 8 a.m. to 10.40 p.m. in a slightly 
zigzag course, the actual distance travelled by the apex being 
■67 of an inch. During the night the leaf fell, whereas it ought 
to have risen ; and by 7 a.m. on the following morning it had 
fallen *23 of an inch, and it continued falling until 9.40 a.m. It 
then rose until 10.50 p.m., but the rise was interrupted by one 
considerable oscillation, that is, by a fall and re-ascent. During 
the second night it again fell, but only to a very short distance, 
and on the following morning re-ascended to a very short 
distance. Thus the normal course of the leaf was greatly 
disturbed, or rather completely inverted, by the absence of 
light; and the movements were likewise greatly diminished in 
amplitude. 

We may add that, according to Mr. A. Stephen Wilson,* the 
young leaves of the Swedish turnip, which is a hybrid l>etween 
U. deracea and rapa, draw together in the evening so much 
“ that the horizontal breadth diminishes about 80 per cent, of 
the daylight breadth.” Therefore the leaves must rise con- 
siderably at night. 

(5.) Dianthus caryophyllru (CaryophyllesD, Fam. 26). — The 



* ‘ Trans. Bot Soo. Edinburgh,’ see Darwin, ‘ Animals and Plants 

vol. xiii. p. 32. With respect to under Domestication,’ 2nd edit, 

the origin of the Swedish turnip, vol. i. p. 344. 
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terminal shoot of a young plant, growing very vigorously, was 
selected for observation. The young leaves at first stand up 
vertically and close together, but they soon bend outwards and 
downwards, so as to become horizontal, and often at the same 
time a little to one side. A filament was fixed to the tip of a 
young leaf whilst still highly inclined, and the first dot was 
made on the vertical glass at 8.30 a.m. June 13th, but it curved 
downwards so quickly that by 6.40 a.m. on the following 
morning it stood only a little above the horizon. In Fig. 96 



Dianthu) caryophyttua ; circumnutation of young Ie»f, traced from :0.15 
p.M. Juno 13th to 10.35 P.M. Ittth. Apex of leaf stood, at the close of 
our ohservations, 8} inches from the vertical glass, so tracing not 
greatly magnified. The leaf was 5J inches long. Temp. 15J°-17 J® C. 

the long, slightly zigzag line representing this rapid downwaixl 
course, which was somewhat inclined to the left, is not given ; 
but the figure shows the highly tortuous and zigzag course, 
together with some loops, pursued during the next 2J days. 
As the loaf continued to move all the time to the left, it is 
evident that the zigzag line represents many circumnutations. 

(6.) Camellia Japonica (Camelliacete, Fam. 32). — A youngish 
leaf, which together with its petiole was 21 inches in length and 
which arose from a side branch on a tall bush, bad a filament 
attached to its apex. This leaf slojied downwards at an angle 
of 40° beneath the horizon. As it was thick and rigid, and its 



Fig. 96. 
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petiole very short, mnch moTement conld not be expected. 

Nevertheless, the apex changed its course 
completely seven times in the conrse of 
111 h., but moved to only a very small 
distance. On the next day the movement 
of the apex was traced during 26 h. 20 m. 
(as shown in Fig. 97), and was nearly of 
the same nature, but rather less complex. 
The movement seems to be periodical, for 
on both days the leaf circumuutated in the 
forenoon, fell in the afternoon (on the first 
day until between 3 and 4 p.m., and on the 
second day until 6 p.m.), and then rose, 
falling again during the night or early 
morning. 

In the chapter on the Sleep of Plants 
we shall see that the leaves in several Malvaceous genera sink 
Fig. 98. 




at night; and as they often do not then oceupy a vertical 
]x>sition, especially if they have not been well illuminated during 



Fig. 97. 




Camellia Japonica ; cir- 
cnmnntation of leaf, 
traced from 6.40 
A.M. Jnne 14th to 
6.50 A.M. 15th. 
Apex of leaf 12 

tical glaaa, ao figure 
conaiderabiy mag- 
nified. Temp. 16®- 
16J® C. 
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the day, it is doubtfal whether some of these cases onght not 
to have been inclnded in the present chapter. 

(7.) Pelargonium zonah (Geraniacese, Fam. 47). — A young 
leaf, li inch in breadth, with its petiole 1 inch long, home on 
a young plant, was observed in the usual manner during 61 h. ; 
and its course is shown in the preceding figure (Fig. 98). 
During the first day and night the leaf moved downwards, but 
oircumnutated between 10 a.m. and 4.30 p.h. On the second 
day it sank and rose again, but between 10 a.m. and 6 p.m. it 
dreumnutated on an estremely small scale. On the third day 
the circumnntation was more plainly marked. 

(8.) Oiisue dixxAor (Ampelide®, Fam. 67).— A leaf, not nearly 
full-grown, the third from the apex of 
a shoot on a cut-down plant, was 
observed during 31 h. 30 m. (see Fig. 

99). The day was cold (15°-16° C.), 
and if the plant had been observed in 
the hot-house, the circumnutation, 
though plain enough as it was, would 
probably have been far more con- 
spicuous. 

(9.) Vicia /aba (Leguminosss, Fam. 

75).— A young leaf, 3-1 inches in 
length, measured from base of petiole to 
end of leaflets, had a filament afSxed 
to the midrib of one of (he two ter- 
minal leaflets, and its movements were 
traced during 511 h. The filament fell 
all morning (July 2nd) till 3 p.m., and 
then rose greatly till 10.35 p.m. ; but 
the rise this day was to great, com- 
pared with that which subsequently 
occurred, that it was probably due in 
part to the plant being illuminated 
from above. The latter part of the course on July 2nd is alone 
given in the following figure (Fig. 100). On the next day 
(July 3rd) the leaf again fell in the morning, then dreumnu- 
tated in a conspicuous manner, and rose till late at night; but 
the movement was not traced after 7.15 p.m., as by that time the 
filament pointed towards the upper edge of the glasa During 
the latter part of the night or early morning it again fell in the 
same manner as before. 




Cistui ditcolor ; circumnu- 
tation of leaf, traced 
from 10.35 A.M. May 
28th to 6 P.M. 29th. 
Apex of leaf 8J inches 
from the vertical glass. 
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As the evening rise and the early morning fall were unusually 
large, the angle of the petiole above the horizon was measured 
at the two periods, and the leaf was found to have risen 19° 



Fig. 100. 




Vfcii/aio; circumntitAtion of le*f, traced from 7.15 P.M. July 2nd to 
10.15 A.U. 4th. Apei of the two terminal leafleta 7} inchea from the 
vertical idasa. Figure here reduced to two-tbirde of original scale. 
Temp. 17°-18° C. 

between 12.20 p.m. and 10.45 p.m., and to have fallen 23° SO* 
between the latter hour and 10.20 a.m. on the following morning. 
The main petiole was now secured to a stick close to the base 
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of the two terminal leaflets, which were 1 *4 inch in length ; and 
the movements of one of them were traced during 48 h. (see 
Kg. 101). The course pursued is closely analogous to that of 
the whole leaf. The zigzag line between 8.30 a.m. and 3.30 p.m. 
on the second day represents 5 very small ellipses, with their 



fig. 101. 




longer axes differently directed. From these observations it 
follows that both the whole leaf and the terminal leaflets undergo 
a well-marked daily periodical movement, rising in the evening 
and falling during the latter part of the night or early morning ; 
whilst in the middle of the day they generally circumnutate 
round the same small space. 
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Fig. 103. 



(10.) Acacia retinoides (Legnminosfe). — The movement of a 
young phyllode, 2J inches in length, and inclined at a consider- 
able angle above the horizon, was traced 
during 45 h. 30 m. ; but in the figure here 
given (Fig.l02),itscircumnutation is shown 
during only 21 h. 30 m. During part of 
this time (viz., 14 h. 30 m.) the phyllode 
described a figure re- 
presenting 6 or 6 
small ellipses. The 
actual amount of 
movement in a ver- 
tical direction was '3 
inch. The phyllode 
Acacia rciincidcs .- cir- rose considerably be- 
curanutation of a tween 1.30 P.M. and 
young phyllode, 4 p there was 

noevidenceoneither 
8.15 A.M. 19th. day of a regular pe- 
Apejt of phyllode 9 riodic movement, 
inches from the v 

vertical glass: temp. ' Vr ^ \ 

1 6i'’-17J® C. (Legnminos®). 

— Plants were raised 
from seed purchased under this name. 

This is one of the species in this large 
genus, the leaves of which do not sleep 
at night The petioles rise direct from 
the ground, and are from 5 to 7 inches 
in length. A filament was fixed to the . 
midrib of one of the longer leaflets, and ' 
the movement of the whole leaf was traced, 
as shown in Fig. 103. In the course of 
6 h. 30 m. the filament went four times up 
and three times down. A new tracing 
was then begun (not here given), and . 
during 12i h. the leaf moved eight timw Tum^uSTrf leat 
up and seven times down; so that it traced on vertical 

described 74 ellipses in this time, and glass, from 10.15 a.m. 

this is an extraordinary rate of movement. h'sb’m* * ’ 

The summit of the petiole was then secured * 

to a stick, and the separate leaflets were found to be continually 
circumnutating. 
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Fig. 104. y 



i 

\ 



(12.) Echeveria stoloni/era (CrassnlacesB, Fam. 84). — The older 
leaves of this plant are so thick and fleshy, and the young ones 
so short and broad, that it seemed 
very improbable that any circum- 
nutation could be detected. A fila- 
ment was fixed to a young upwardly 
inclined leaf, 75 inch in length and 
-28 in breadth, which stood on the 
outside of a terminal rosette of leaves, 
produced by a plant growing very 
vigorously. Its movement was traced 
during 3 days, as here shown (Fig. 

104). The course was chiefly in an 
upward direction, and this may be 
attributed to the elongation of the 
leaf through growth ; but we see that 
the linos are strongly zigzag, and that 
occasionally there was distinct cir- 
enmnutation, though on a very small Echettria tUAmiftra ; circom- 
scale. 

(13.) Bryophyttum (vel Calancha) 
calycinum (Crassulacese). — Dnval- 
Jouve (‘Bull. Soc. Bot. de France,’ 

Feb. 14th, 1868) measured the dis- 
tance between the tips of the upper 
pair of leaves on this plant, with the result shown in the following 
Table. It should be noted that the measurements on Dec. 2nd 
were made on a difierent pair of leaves : — 



k 



1 of leaf, traced 

I. 28th. Apex 
of leaf 12J inches from the 
glass, so that the movement 
was much magnified ; temp. 

230_24|0 c. 



(?) 



We see from this Table that the leaves stood considerably 
fnrtlicr apart at 2 p.h. than at either 8 a.m. or 7 f.h. ; and this 
shows that they rise a little in the evening and fall or open 
in the forenoon. 

(14.) Drosem rolundi/Mt (Droserace®, Fam. 85). — The move- 
ments of a young leaf, having a long petiole but with its tentacles 
(or gland-bearing hairs) as yet unfolded, were traced during 
47 h. 15 m. The figure (Fig. 105) shows that it cirenmnutatod 
largely, chiefly in a vertical direction, making two ellipses each 
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flay. On both days the leaf b^n to descend after 12 or 
1 o’clock, and continued to do so all night, thongh to a 
very unequal distance on the 
therefore 

thought that the movement 
j j periodic; hut on observ- 

' ■' ing three other leaves during 

several successive days and 
nights, we found this to be an 
error; and the case is given 
merely as a caution. On the 
third morning the above leaf 
occupied almost exactly the 
same position as on the first 
morning ; and the tentacles 
by this time had unfolded 
suflSciently to project at right 
angles to the blade or disc. 

The leaves as they grow 
older generally sink more 
and more downwards. The 
movement of an oldish leaf, 
the glands of which were 
still secreting freely, was 
traced for 24 h., during which 
time it continued to sink a 
little in a slightly zigzag lina 
On the following morning, at 
7 A.M., a drop of a solution 
of carbonate of ammonia (2 
gr. to 1 oz. of water) was 
placed on the disc, and this 
blackened the glands and in- 
duced inflection of many of the tentacles. The weight of the 
drop caused the leaf at first to sink a little ; but immediately 
afterwards it began to rise in a somewhat zigzag course, and 
continued to do so till 3 p.m. It then circumnutated about 
the same spot on a very small scale for 21 h. ; and during the 
next 21 h. it sank in a zigzag line to nearly the same level 
which it bad held when the ammonia was first administered. 
By this time the tentacles had re-expanded, and the glands bad 
recovered their proper colour. We thus learn that an old leaf 
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circumnutates on a small scale, at least whilst absorbing car- 
bonate of ammonia ; for it is probable that tliis absorption may 
stimulate growth and thus re-excite circumnutation. Whether 
the rising of the glass filament wliioh was attached to the back 
of the leaf, resulted from its margin becoming slightly inflected 
(as generally occurs), or from tlie rising of the petiole, was not 
ascertained. 

In order to learn whether the tentacles or gland-liearing hairs 
circumnutate, the back of a young leaf, with the innermost 
tentacles os yet incurved, was firmly cemented with shellac 
to a flat stick driven into compact damp argillaceous sand. 
The plant was placed under a microscoi^e with the stage re- 
moved and with an eye-piece micrometer, of which each 
division equalled inch. It should be stated that as 

the leaves grow older the tentacles of the exterior rows bend 
outwards and downwards, so as ultimately to become deflected 
oonsiderably beneath the horizon. A tentacle in the second 
row from the margin was selected for observation, and was 
found to be moving outwards at a rate of^of an inch in 
20 HI-, or of inch in I h. 40 m. ; but os it likewise moved 
from side to side to an extent of above ^ of inch, the move- 
ment was probably one of modified circumnutation. A tentacle 
on an old leaf was next observed in the same manner. In 
15 m. after being placed under the microscope it had moved 
*0out of an inch. During the next 7J h. it was looked at 
repeatedly, and during this whole time it moved only another 
fTfsj! of an inch ; and this small movement may have been due 
to the settling of the damp sand (on which the plant rested), 
tliough the sand had been firmly pressed down. We may there- 
fore conclude that the tentacles when old do not circumnutate ; 
yet this tentacle was so sensitive, that in 23 seconds after its 
gland had been merely touched with a bit of raw meat, it began 
to cturl inwards. This fact is of some importance, as it appa- 
rently shows that the inflection of the tentacles from the stimulus 
of absorbed animal matter (and no doubt from that of contact 
with any object) is not due to modified circumnutation. 

(15.) Dioritm mutcipula (Droseracese). — It should be premised 
that the leaves at an early stage of their development have the 
two lobes pressed closely togetlier. These are at first directed 
lack towards the centre of the plant ; but they gradually rise up 
and soon stand at right angles to the petiole, and ultimately in 
nearly a straight line with it A young leaf, which with the 
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Fig. 106. 









petiole was only 1’2 inch in length, had a filament fixed exter- 
nally along the midrib of the still closed lobes, which projected 
at right angles to tho petiole. In the evening this leaf com- 
pleted on ellipse in the course of 2 h. On 
the following day (Sept. 26th) its move- 
ments were trac^ during 22 h. ; and we 
see in Fig. 106 that it moved in the same 
general direction, due to the straightening 
of the leaf, but in an extremely zigzag line. 
This line represents several drawn-out or 
modified ellipses. There can therefore be 
no doubt that this young leaf circumnu- 
tated. 

A rather old, horizontally extended 
leaf, with a filament attached along the 
under side of the midrib, was next 
observed during 7 h. It hardly moved, 
but when one of its sensitive hairs 
was touched, the blades closed, though 
not very quickly. A new dot was now 
made on the glass, but in the course of 
14 h. 20 m. there was hardly any change 
in the position of the filament. We may 
therefore infer that an old and only 
moderately sensitive leaf does not circnm- 
nutate plainly; but we shall soon see 
’ that it by no means follows that such 
a leaf is absolutely motionless. Wo may 
further infer that the stimulus from a 
touch does not re-excite plain circumnu- 

rS tation. 

Ap«j of leaf I3i Another full-grown leaf had a filament 
inchea from tho glaao, attached externally along one side of the 
ably ™*drib and parallel to it, so that the fila- 
ment would move if the lobes closbd. It 
should be first stated that, although a touch on one of the sensi- 
tive hairs of a vigorous loaf causes it to close quickly, often 
almost instantly, yet when a bit of damp meat or some solution 
of carbonate of ammonia is placed on the lobes, they close so 
slowly that generally 24 h. is required for the completion of the 
act. The above leaf was first observed for 2 h. 30 m., and did 
not circumnutate, but it ought to have been observed for a 
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longer period ; although, as we hare seen, a young leaf com- 
pleted a fairly large ellipse in 2 h. A drop of an infusion of 
raw meat was then placed on the leaf, and within 2 h. the glass 
filament rose a little ; and this implies that the lobes had begun 
to close, and perhaps the petiole to rise. It continued to rise 
with extreme slowness for the next 8 h. 80 m. The position of 
the pot was then (7.16 p.m., Sepi 24th) slightly changed and 
an additional drop of the infnsion given, and a new tracing 
was be«un (Fig. 107). By 10.50 p.m. the filament had risen 
only a Uttle more, and it fell during the night. On the follow- 
ing morning the lobes were closing more quickly, and by 5 p.m. 
it was evident to the eye that they had closed considerably ; by 
8.48 P.M. this was still plainer, and by 10.45 p.m. the marginal 
spikes were interlocked. The leaf felt a little dnring the night, 
and next morning (26th) at 7 a.m. the lobes were completely 
shut. The course pursued, as may be seen in the figure, was 



Diman mmapula ; closure of the lobes and circumnutation of a full-grown 
leaf, whilst absorbing an infusion of raw meat, traced in darkness, from 
7.15 p.m. Sept. 24th to 9 a.m. 26th. Apex of leaf 8J inches from the 
vertical glass. Figure here reduced to two-thirds of original scale. 



strongly zigzag, and this indicates that the closing of the lobes 
was combined with the circumnutation of the whole leaf; 
and there cannot be much doubt, considering how motionless 
the leaf was during 2 h. 30 m. before it received the infusion, 
that the absorption of the animal matter had excited it to 
(rircumnutate. The loaf was occasionally observed for the next 
four days, but was kept in rather too cool a place; nevertheless, 
it oontinuod to circumnutate to a small extent, and the lobes 
remained closed. 

It is sometimes stated in botanical works that the lobes close 
or sleep at night; but this is an error. To test the statement, 
very long glass filaments were fixed inside the two lobes of 
three leaves, and the distances between their tips were measured 
in the middle of the day and at night ; but no difference could 
be detected. 

The previous observations relate to the movements of the 
whole leaf, but the lobes move independently of the petiole, and 
E 
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seem to bo continually opening and shutting to a very small 
extent. A nearly full-grown leaf (afterwards proved to bo 
highly sensitive to contact) stood almost horizontally, so that 
by driving a long thin pin through the foliaceous petiole close 
to the blade, it was rendered motionless. The plant, with 
a little triangle of paper attached to one of the marginal spikes, 
was placed under a microscope with an eye-piece micrometer, 
each division of which equalled ^ of an inch. The apex of 
the paper-triangle was now seen to be in constant slight move- 
ment ; for in 4 h. it crossed nine divisions, or of an inch, 
and after ten additional hours it moved back and had crossed 
jJjy in an oppo.site direction. The plant was kept in rather 
too coot a place, and on the following day it moved rather less, 
namely, in 3 h., and in an opposite direction during the 
next 6 h. The two lobes, therefore, seem to be constantly 
closing or opening, though to a very small distance ; for we must 
remember that the little triangle of paper affixed to the marginal 
spike increased its length, and thus exaggerated somewhat the 
movement. Similar observations, with the important difference 
that the petiole was left free and the plant kept under a high 
temperature, were made on a leaf, which was healthy, but so old 
that it did not close when its sensitive hairs were repeatedly 
touched, though judging from other cases it would have slowly 
closed if it had been stimulated by animal matter. The apex of 
the triangle was in almost, though not quite, constant movement, 
sometimes in one direction and sometimes in an opposite one ; 
and it thrice crossed five divisions of the micrometer (i.e. of 
an inch) in 30 m. This movement on so small a scale is hardly 
comparable with ordinary circumnutation ; but it may perhaps 
be compared with the zigzag lines and little loops, by which the 
larger ellipses made by other plants are often interrupted. 

In the first chapter of this volume, the remarkable oscillatory 
movements of the circumnutating hypocotyl of the cabbage 
have been described. The leaves of Dionma present the same 
phenomenon, which is a wonderful one, as viewed under a low 
power (2-inch object-glass), with an eye-piece micrometer of 
which each division (g^ of an inch) appeared as a rather wide 
space. The young unex)mnded loaf, of which the circumnutating 
movements wore traced (Fig. 100), had a glass filament fixed 
lieriiendicnlarly to it; and the movement of the apex was 
observed in the hot-house (temp. 84° to 86° F.), with light 
admitted only from above, and with any lateral currents of air 
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excluded. The apex sometimes crossed one or two divisions of 
the micrometer at an imperceptibly slow rate, but generally it 
moved onwards by rapid starts or jerks of or in 

one instance of of an inch. After each jerk forwards, the 
apex drew itself backwards with comparative slowness for part 
of the distance which had just been gained ; and then after a 
very short time made another jerk forwards. Four conspi- 
cuous jerks forwards, with slower retreats, were seen on one 
occasion to occur in exactly one minute, ^ides some minor 
oscillations. As for as we could judge, the advancing and 
retreating lines did not coincide, and if so, extremely minute 
eUipses were each time described. Sometimes the apex remained 
quite motionless for a short period. Its general course during 
the several honrs of observation was in two opposite directions, 
so that the leaf was probably circumnutating. 

An older leaf with the lobes fully expanded, and which was 
afterwards proved to be highly sensitive to contact, was next 
observed in a similar nmnner, except that the plant was exposed 
to a lower temperature in a room. The apex oscillated forwards 
and backwards in the same manner as before ; but the jerks for- 
ward were less in extent, viz. about inch; and there were 
longer motionless periods. As it appeared possible that the 
movements might be due to currents of air, a wax taper was 
held close to the leaf during one of the motionless periods, but 
no oscillations were thus caused. After 10 m., however, vigorous 
oscillations commenced, perhaps owing to the plant having been 
warmed and thus stimulated. The candle was then removed and 
before long the oscillations ceased ; nevertheless, when looked at 
again after an interval of 1 h. 80 m., it was again oscillating. 
The plant was taken bock into the hot-house, and on the 
following morning was seen to be oscillating, though not very 
vigorously. Another old but healthy leaf, whieh was not in the 
least sensitive to a touch, was likewise observed during two 
days in the hot-house, and the attached filament made many 
little jerks forwards of about or only of an inch. 

Finally, to ascertain whether the lobes independently of the 
petiole oscillated, the petiole of an old leaf was cemented close 
to the blade with shellac to the top of a little stick driven into 
the soil. But before this was done the leaf was observed, and 
found to bo vigorously oscillating or jerking; and after it hatl 
been cemented to the stick, the oscillations of about of 
an inch still continued. On the following day a little infusion 
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of raw meat was placed on the leaf, which caused the lobes to 
close together very slowly in the course of two days; and the 
oscillations continued during this whole time and for the next 
two days. After nine additional days the leaf l>egan to open 
and the margins were a little everted, and now the apex of the 
glass filament remained for long periods motionless, and then 
moved backwards and forwards for a distance of about of 
an inch slowly, without any jerks. Nevertheless, after warming 
the leaf with a taper hold close to it, the jerking movement 
recommenced. 

This same leaf had been observed months previously, and 
was then found to be oscillating or jerking. We may therefore 
infer that this kind of movement goes on night and day for a 
very long period ; and it is common to young unexpanded leaves 
and to leaves so old as to have lost their sensitiveness to a 
touch, but which were still capable of absorbing nitrogenous 
matter. The phenomenon when well displayed, as in the young 
leaf just described, is a very interesting one. It often brought 
before our minds the idea of effort, or of a small animal 
struggling to escape from some constraint. 

(16.) Eucalyptus rctinifera (Myrtacese, Fam. 94). — A young leaf, 
two inches in len^h together with 
the petiole, produced by a lateral 
shoot from a cut-down tree, was 
observed in the usual manner. 
The blade had not as yet as- 
sumed its vertical position. On 
June 7th only a few observations 
were made, and the tracing merely 
showed that the leaf had moved 
three times upwards and three 
downwards. On the following 
day it was observed more fre- 
quently; and two tracings were 
made (see A and B, Fig. 108), as 
a single one would have been too 
complicated. The apex changed 
its course 13 times in the coiurse 
of 16 h., chiefly up and down, but 
The actual amount of movement 

in any one direction was small. 

(17.) Dahlia (garden var.) (Compositae, Fam. 122).— A fine young 




9th. Apei of leaf 14} inchea 
from the horizontal glaas, so 
figures considerably magnified. 

with some lateral movement. 
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leaf 5J inches in length, produced by a young plant 2 feet high, 
growing vigorously in a large pot, was directed at an angle of 
about beneath the horizon. On June 18th the leaf descended 
from 10 A.M. till 11.35 a.m. (see Fig. 109); it then ascended 
greatly till 6 p.m., this ascent being probably due to the light 



Fig. 109. 




coming only from above. It zigzagged between 6 p.m. and 
10.35 P.M., and ascended a little during the night It should be 
remarked that the vertical distances in the lower part of the 
diagram are much exaggerated, as the leaf was at first deflecte<l 
beneath the horizon, and after it had sunk downwards, the 
filament pointed in a very oblique line towards the glass. Next 
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day the leaf descended from 8.20 a.m. till 7.15 p.x., then zigzagged 
and ascended greatly during the night. On the morning of the 
20th the leaf was probably beginning to descend, though the 
short line in the diagram is horizontal. The actual distances 
travelled by the apex of the leaf were considerable, but could 
not be calculated with safety. From the course pursued on the 
second day, when the plant had accommodated itself to the light 
from above, there cannot be much doubt that the leaves undergo 
a daily periodic movement, sinking during the day and rising 
at night. 

(18.) Mutisia demaUs (Compositm).— The leaves terminate in 
tendrils and circumnutate like those of other tendril-bearers; 
but this plant is here mentioned, on account of an erroneous 
statement • which has been publislied, namely, that the leaves 
sink at night and rise during the day. The leaves which 
behaved in this manner had been kept for some days in a 
northern room and had not been sufficiently illuminated. A 
plant therefore was left undisturbed in the hot-house, and three 
leaves had their angles measured at noon and at 10 p.m. All 
three were inclined a little Iteneath the horizon at noon, but one 
stood at night 2°, the second 21°, and the third 10° higher than 
in the middle of the day ; so tlmt instead of sinking they rise 
a little at night. 

(19.) Cyclamen Persicum (PrimulaccjB, Fam. 135). — A young 
leaf, 1-8 of an inch in length, petiole included, produced by an 
old root-stock, was observed during three days in the tisual 
manner (Fig. 110). On the first day the leaf fell more than after- 
wards, apparently from adjusting itself to the light from above. 
On all thTM days it fell from the early morning to about 7 P.M., 
and from that hour rose during the night, the course being 
slightly zigzag. The movement therefore is strictly periodic. 
It should be noted that the leaf would have sunk each evening 
a little lower down than it did, had not the glass filament rested 
between 5 and G p.m. on the rim of the pot. The amount of 
movement was considerahle ; for if we assume that the whole 
leaf to the base of the petiole became bent, the tracing would 
be magnified rather less than five times, and this would give 
to the apex a rise and fall of half an inch, with some lateral 
movement. This amount, however, would not attract attention 
without the aid of a tracing or measurement of some kind. 



‘ The Movements and Habits of Climbing Plants,’ 1875, p. 118. 
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(20.) Allamanda SchoUii (Apocynese, Pam. 144).— The younp; 
leaves of this shrub are elongated, with the blade bowed so much 



Fig. 110. 




downwards as almost to form a semicircle. The chord — that 
is, a line drawn from the apex of the blade to the base of the 
petiole— of a young leaf, 4J inches in length, stood at 2.50 p.m. on 
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Dec. 6th at an angle of 13“ beneath the horizon, but by 9.80 p.m. 

the blade had straightened itself 
■ so much, which implies the 

\ raising of the apex, that the 

chord now stood at 37° above the 
horizon, and had therefore risen 
50°. On the next day similar 
angular measurements of the 
same leaf were made; and at 
noon the chord stood 36° be- 
neath the horizon, and 9.30 p.m. 
3i° above it, so had risen 39J°. 
The chief cause of the rising 
movement lies in the straighten- 
ing of the blade, but the short 
petiole rises between 4° and 5°. 
On the third night the chord 
stood at 35° above the horizon, 
and if the leaf occupied the 
same position at noon, as on 
the previous day, it had risen 
/ 71°. With older leaves no such 

\ change of curvature could be 

7 detected. The plant was then 

L broug:ht into the house and 

j kept in a north-east room, but 

at night there was no change 
in the curvature of the young 
leaves; so that previous expo- 
<T sure to a strong light is appa- 

^ — W rcntly requisite for the periodi- 

vj cal change of curvature in the 

retuniavioheea : downward move- for the slight rising 

ment and circumnutation of a of the petiole, 
very young leaf, traced from 10 (21.) Wigandia (Hydroleaoese, 

6ih‘ NB-iudfAM^onthe 1^9)--P>»fessor Pfeffer 

Sth'it w‘a»’ neceaeiiry to'move the »nfonns US that the loaves of this 
pot a little, and a new tracing plant rise in the evening; but as 
was ^gun at the point where vve do not know whether Or not 
5ra°gram‘! 7pex"‘one«"f1 lnch« the rising is great, this specif 
from the vertical glass. Temp, ought perhaps to be classed 
generally 17 J° C. amongst sleeping plants. 
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(22.) Petunia violacea (Solaneae, Fam. 167).— A very young 
leaf, only i inch in length, highly inclined upwards, was observed 
for four days. During the whole of this time it bent outwards 
and downwards, so as to become more and more nearly hori- 
zontal. The strongly marked zigzag line in the figure on p. 248 
(Fig. Ill), shows that this was effected by modified circum- 
nutation ; and during the latter part of the time there was much 
ordinary circumnutation on a small scale. The movement in 
tlio diagram is magnified between 10 and 11 times. It exhibits 
a clear trace of periodicity, as the leaf rose a little each evening ; 
but this upward tendency appeared to bo almost conquered by 
the leaf striving to become more and 
more horizontal as it grew older. The 
angles which two older leaves formed 
together, were measured in the even- 
ing and about noon on 3 successive 
days, and each night the angle de- 
creased a little, though irregularly. 

(23.) Acanthus mollis (Acanthaceas, 

Fam. 168). — The younger of two 
leaves, 21 inches in length, petiole 
included, produced by a seedling 
plant, was observed during 47 h. 

Early on each of the three morn- 
ings, the apex of the leaf fell ; and 
it continued to fall till 3 p.m., on 
the two afternoons when observed. 

After 3 p.m. it rose considerably, and 
continued to rise on the second night 
until the early morning. But on 
the first night it fell instead of rising, 
and wo have little doubt that this Acanthus mollis : cWcumnuts- 
was owing to the leaf being very tion of young lenf, traced 
young and becoming through epi- J**** 

nastic growth more and more hori- leaf n1nch« f«m tSJ 
zontal ; for it may be seen in the vertical glaaa, ao movement 
diagram (Fig. 112), that the leaf stood considerably magnified, 
on a higher level on the first than on Jif" ”„f*" 
the second day. The leaves of an Temp. 15°-1 
allied species (A. spinosus) certainly 
rose every night ; and the rise between noon and 10.16 P.M., 
when measured on one occasion, was 10°. This rise was chiefly 
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or exclusively due to the straightening of the blade, and not to 
the movement of the petiole. We may therefore conclude that 
the leaves of Acanthus circumnutate periodically, falling in the 
morning and rising in the afternoon and night. 

(24.) Cannabis saliva (Cannahinew, Fam. 195). — ^We have 
here the rare case of leaves moving downwards in the evening, 
but not to a sufiScient degree to be called sleep.* In the early 
morning, or in the latter part of the night, they move upwards. 
For instance, all the young leaves near the summits of several 
stems stood almost horizontally at 8 a.m. May 29th, and at 
10.30 P.M. were considerably declined. On a sub^uent day two 
leaves stood at 2 p.u. at 21° and 12° beneath the horizon, and at 
10 p.M. at 38° beneath it Two other leaves on a younger plant 
were horizontal at 2 p.m., and at 10 p.h. had sunk to 36° beneath 
the horizon. With respect to this downward movement of the 
leaves, Eraus believes that it is due to their epinastic growth. 
Ho adds, that the leaves are relaxed during the day, and tense 
at night, both in sunny and rainy weather. 

(25.) Finns pinaster (Conifeiss, Fam. 223). — The leaves on the 
summits of the terminal shoots stand at first in a bundle almost 
upright, but they soon diverge and ultimately become almost 
horizontal. The movements of a young leaf, nearly one inch in 
length, on the summit of a seedling plant only 3 inches high, 
were traced from the early morning of June 2nd to the evening 
of the 7th. During these five days the leaf diverged, and its apex 
descended at first in an almost straight line ; but daring the two 
latter days it zigzagged so much that it was evidently ciroumnu- 
tating. The same little plant, when grown to a height of 5 inches, 
was again observed during four days. A filament was fixed 
transversely to the apex of a leaf, one inch in length, and which 
had already diverged considerably from its originally upright 
position. It continued to diverge (see A, Fig. 113), and to 
descend from 11.45 a.m. July 31st to 6.40 a.m. Aug. 1st. On 
August 1st it circnmnutated about the same small space, and 
again descended at night. Next morning the pot was moved 
nearly one inch to the right, and a new tracing was begun (B). 
From this time, viz., 7 a.m. August 2nd to 8.20 a.m. on the 4th, 



* We were led to observe this Flora, 1879, p. CO. We regret that 
plant by Dr. Carl Kraus’ paper, we canuot fully understand parts 
‘ BeitrS^zur Kentniss der Bewe- ef this paper, 
gungen Wachsunder Laubblatter,’ 
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the leaf manifestly circumnutated. It does not appear from the 
diagram that the leaves move periodically, for the descending 
course during the first two nights, was clearly due to epinastic 




magnified. 

growth, and at the close of our observations the leaf was not 
nearly so horizontal as it would ultimately become. 

Pinut ottstriaca.— Two leaves, 3 inches in length, but not 
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quite fully grown, produced by a lateral shoot, on a young tree 
3 feet in height, were observed during 29 h. (July 31st), in the 
same manner as the leaves of the previous species. Both these 
leaves certainly circumnutated, making 
Fig. 114. within the above period two, or two and 

a half, small, irregular ellipses. 

(26.) Cycaa peetinata (Cycadese, Pam. 
224). — A young leaf, llj inches in 
length, of which the leaflets had only 
recently become uncurled, was observed 
during 47 h. 30 m. The main petiole 
was secured to a stick at the base of the 
two terminal leaflets. To one of the 
latter, 3i inches in length, a filament 
was fixed ; the leaflet was much bowed 
downward, but as the terminal part was 
upturned, the filament projected almost 
horizontally. The leaflet moved (see 
Fig. 114) largely and periodically, for it 
fell until about 7 p.m. and rose during 
the night, falling again next morning 
after 6.40 a.m. The descending lines 
are in a marked manner zigzag, and so 
probably would have been the ascending 
lines, if they had been traced throughout 
the night 







22nd to 8 A.M. Jane 
24th. Apex of leaflet 
7| inches from the ^ 
tical glass, so tracing 
not greatly magnified. 



ClBCTJMinJTATION OP LEAVES: 

Monocotyledons. 



(27.) Canna Wartcewiczii (Cannacen, 
Pam. 2). — The movements of a young 
nere reoucea lo inches in length and 3} in ' 

-jl^tWr™ o7” or^inid breadth, produced by a vigorous young 
scale; temp. 19°-21‘’C. plant, were observed during 45 h. 

50 m., as shown in Fig. 115. The pot 
was slided about an inch to the right on the morning of the 
11th, as a single figure would have been too complicated ; but 
the two figures are continuous in time. The movement is 
periodical, as the leaf descended from the early morning until 
about 5 P.M., and ascended during the rest of the evening and 
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part of the night. On the evening of the 11th it circnmnutated 
on a small scale for some time about the same spot. 




Fig. 116. 






(28.) Ml pteudo-aeorut (Irideffi, Fam. 10). — The movements 
of a young leaf, rising 13 inches above the water in which the 
plant grew, were traced as shown in the 
figure (Fig. 116), during 27 h. 30 m. 

It manifestly circnmnutated, though 
only to a small extent. On the second 
morning, between 6.40 a.m. and 2 p.m. 

(at which latter hour the figure here 
given ends), the apex changed its course 
five times. Duringthenext8h.40m.it 
zigzagged much, and descended as far 
as the lowest dot in the figure, making 
in its course two very small elUpses ; 
but if these lines had been added to 
the diagram it would have been too 
complex. 

(29.) Orinum Capente (AmarylUdeffi, 

Fam. 11).— The leaves of this plant 
are remarkable for their great length 
and narrowness: one was measured 
and found to be 63 inches long and 
only 1-4 broad at the base. Whilst quite young they stand up 
almost vertically to the height of about a foot; afterwards 



nutation of leaf, traced 
from 10.30 A.1I. May 28th 
to 2 P.M. 29tb. Tracing 
continued to 11 p.m., but 
not here copied. Apex 
of leaf 12 inches beneath 
the horizontal glaaa, so 
figure considerably mag- 
nified. Temp. 1S°-16°C. 
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their tips begin to bond over, and snbseqnenily hang vertically 
tlowTi, and thus continue to grow. A rather young leaf was 
selected, of which the dependent taperiug point was as yet only 
6i inches in length, the upright basal part being 20 inches high, 
though this part would ultimately become sliorter by being 
more bent over. A large bell-glass was placed over the plant, 
with a black dot on one side ; and by bringing the dependent 
apex of the leaf into a line with tliis dot, the accompanying 
figure (Fig. 117) was traced on the other side of the bell, during 
daj-s. During the first day (22nd) the tip travelled laterally 
far to the left, perhaps in consequence of the plant having been 

Fig. 117. 








Crinvm capenv ; cirenmnatation of dependent tip of young lenf, traced on 
a bell-glnes, from 10.30 P.M. May 22nd to 10.16 A.M. 25th. Figure not 
greatly magnified. 

disturbed ; and the last dot made at 10.30 f.m. on this day is 
alone here given. As we see in the figure, there can be no 
doubt that the apex of this leaf circumnutated. 

A glass filament with little triangles of paper was at the 
same time fixed obliquely across the tip of a still younger leaf, 
which stood vertically up and was as yet straight Its move- 
ments were traced from 3 p.m. May 22nd to 10.15 a.m. 25th. 
The leaf was growing rapidly, so that the apex ascended greatly 
during this period ; as it zigzagged much it was clearly circum- 
nutating, and it apparently tended to form one ellipse each 
day. The hues traced during the night were much more vertical 
than those traced during the day ; and this indicates that the 
tracing would have exhibited a nocturnal rise and a diurnal 
fall, if the leaf had not grown so quickly. The movement of 
this same leaf after an interval of six days (May 31st), by which 
time the tip had curved outwards into a horizontal position. 
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and had thus made the first step towards becoming dependent, 
was traced orthogonically by the aid of a cube of wood (in the 
manner before explained) ; and it was thus ascertained that the 
actual distance trayelled by the apex, and due to circumnutation, 
was 3J inches in the course of 201 h. During the next 24 h. it 
travelled 21 inches. The circumnutating movement, therefore, 
of this young leaf was strongly marked. 

(30.) Pancratium littorale (Amaryllidero). — The movements, 
much magnified, of a leaf, 9 inches in length and inclined at 
about 45° above the horizon, were traced during two days. On 
the first day it changed its course completely, upwards and 
downwards and laterally, 9 times in 12 h. ; and the liguro traced 
apparently represented five ellipsea On the second day it was 
obMrvetl seldomer, and was therefore not seen to change its 
course so often, viz., only 6 times, but in the same complex 
manner as before. The movements were small in extent, but 
there could be no doubt about the circumnutation of the leaf. 

(31.) Imatophyllum vel Cii»ia(sp. ?) (Amaryllideas). — A long 
glass filament was fixed to a leaf, and the angle formed by it 
with the horizon was measured occasionally during three suc- 
cessive days. It fell each morning until between 3 and 4 r.u., 
and rose at night. The smallest angle at any time above the 
horizon was 48°, and the largest 50°; so that it rose only 2° 
at night ; but as this was observed each day, and as similar 
observations wore nightly made on another leaf on a distinct 
plant, there can be no doubt that the leaves move periodically, 
though 1o a very small extent. The position of the apex when 
it st<^ highest was '8 of an inch above its lowest point. 

(32.) Pistia Btratiotei (Aroidoffi, Fam. 30). — Hofmeister 
remarks that the leaves of this fioating water-plant are more 
highly inclined at night than by day.* We therefore fastened 
a fine glass filament to the midrib of a moderately young 
leaf, and on Sept. 19th measured the angle which it formed 
with the horizon 14 times between 9 a.m. and 11.50 p.m. The 
temperature of the hot-house varied during the two days of 
observation between 18i° and 23J° C. At 9 a.m. the filament 
stood at 32° alwvo the horizon ; at 3.34 p.m. at 10° and at 
11.50 P.M. at 55° ; these two latter angles being the highest and 
the lowest observed during the day, showing a difference of 45°. 
The rising did not become strongly marked until between 



• ‘ Die Lehre von der.Pflanzenzolle,’ 1867, p. 327. 
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6 and 6 p.m. On the next day the leaf stood at only 10® above 
the horizon at 8.25 a.m., and it remained at about 16° till past 
3 P.M.; at 6.40 p.m. it was 28°, and at 9.30 p.m. 68°; so that 
the rise was more sudden this evening than on the previous 
one, and the difference in the angle amounted to 48°. The 
movement is obviously periodical, and as the leaf stood on the 
first night at 55°, and on the second night at 68° above the 
horizon, it appeared very steeply inclined. This case, as we 
shall see in a future chapter, ought perhaps to have been 
included under the head of sleeping plants. 

(33.) Ponttderia (sp. ?) (from the highlands of St. Catharina, 



Fig. 118. 




Pontederia (sp. T) : circumnuUtion of leaf, traced from 4.50 P.M. July 2nd 
to 10.15 A.M. 4th. Apex of leaf 16J inches from the vertical glass, so 
tracing greatly magnified. Temp, about 17° C., and therefore rather 
too low. 

Brazil) (Pontederiaoem, Pam. 46).— A filament was fixed across 
the apex of a moderately young leaf, 7i inches in height, and 
its movements were traced during 421 h. (see Fig. 118). On 
the first evening, when the tracing was begun, and during the 
night, the leaf descended considerably. On the next monung 
it ascended in a strongly marked zigzag line, and descended 
again in the evening and during the night. The movement, 
therefore, seems to be periodic, but some doubt is thrown on 
this conclusion, because another leaf, 8 inches in height, 
appearing older and standing more highly inclined, behaved 
differently. During the first 12 h. it circumnutat^ over a 
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small space, but during the night and the whole following day 
it ascended in the same general direction; the ascent being 
effected by repeated up and down well-pronounced oscillations. 



Cryptogams. 

(34.) Nephrodium vuHle (Filices, Fam. 1). — A filament was 
fixed near the apex of a young frond of ^s Fern, 17 inches 
in height, which was not as yet fully uncurled ; and its move- 
ments were traced during 24 h. We see in Fig. 119 that it 



Fig. U9. 




Ntphrodium mo/fe ; circumnutation of rachia, traced from 9.15 a.m. May 
28th to 9 A.M. 29tb. Figure here giren two-thirda of original Male. 



plainly circnmnutated. The movement was not greatly magnified 
as the frond was placed near to the vertical glass, and would 
probably have been greater and more rapid had the day been 
warmer. For the plant was brought out of a warm greenhouse 
and observed under a skylight, where the temperature was 
between 15° and 16° C. We have seen in Chap. L that a frond of 
this Fern, as yet only slightly lobed and with a rachis only -23 
inch in height, plainly circnmnutated.* 



• Mr. Loomis and Prof. Asa 
Gray have described (‘ Botanical 
Gazette,' 1880, pp. 27, 48X an 
extremely enrions case of move- 
ment in the fronds, bnt only in 
tile fruiting fronds, of Atplmium 
Mehomawf. They move almost 
as rapidly as the little leaflets 



of Damndium gyrant, alternately 
backwards and forwards through 
from 20 to 40 degrees, in a plane at 
right angles to that of the frond. 
The apex of the frond describes “ a 
long and very narrow ellipse,’' so 
tliat it ciicomnutates. But the 
morement differs from ordinary 
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In the chapter on the Sleep of Plants the conspicuons circum- 
nutation of Marsilea quadri/oliata (Marsileacete, Fam. 4) will be 
described. 

It has also been shown in Chap. I. that a very young Sela- 
qiiiella (Lycopodiacete, Fam. 6), only -4 inch in height, plainly 
circnmnntated ; we may therefore conclude that older plants, 
whilst growing, would do the same. 




(35.) Lunularia vufgaris (Hepaticm, Fam. 11, Muscales).— 
The earth in an old flower-pot was 
**’■ ■ coated with this plant, liearing 

gemmae. A highly inclined frond, 
- which projected '3 inch above the 
soil and was -4 inch in breadth, was 
selected for observation. A glass 
hair of extreme tenuity, -75 inch 
in length, with its end whitened, 
was cemented with shellac to the 
frond at right angles to its breadth ; 
and a white stick with a minute 
black spot was driven into the soil 
close behind the end of the hair. 
The white end could bo accurately 
brought into a line with the black 
sjx)t, and dots could thus be suc- 
cessively made on the vertical 
glass-plate in front. Any move^ 
ment of the frond would of course 
be exhibited and increased by tlie 
long glass hair; and the black spot 
was placed so close behind the end 
of the hair, relatively to the dis- 
tance of the glass-plate in front, 
that the movement of the end was 
/..maianaratoam: orcumnuta- ““Snified about 40 times. Never- 
lion of a frond, traced from ‘“eless, wo are convinced that our 
Oa.m. Oct 25th to 8 a.m. 27th. tracing gives a fairly faithful re- 
presentation of the movements of 
the frond. In the intervals between each observation, the plant 
was covered by a small bell-glass. The frond, as already stated, 



cirenmnotation as it occurs only sufficient to excite motion for a 
when the plant is exposed to the few minutes.” 
light; even artificial light “is 
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was highly inclined, and the pot stood in front of a north-east 
window. During the five first daj s the frond moved downwards 
or became less inclined; and the long line which was traced 
was strongly zigzag, with loops occasionally formed or nearly 
formed ; and this indicated circnmnutation. Whether the sink- 
ing was due to epinastic growth, or apheliotropism, we do not 
know. As the sinking was slight on the fifth day, a new tracing 
was begun on the siith day (Oct. 25th), and was continued 
for 47 h. ; it is here given (Fig. 120). Another tracing was made 
on the next day (27th) and the frond was found to be still cir- 
cnmnutating, for during 14 h. 30 m. it changed its course com- 
pletely (besides minor changes) 10 times. It was casually 
observed for two more days, and was seen to be continually 
moving. 

The lowest members of the vegetable series, the Thallogens, 
apparently circumnutatc. If an Oscillaria be watched under 
the microscope, it may be seen to describe circles about every 
40 seconds. After it has bent to one side, the tip first begins 
to bend back to the opposite side and then the whole filament 
curves over in the same direction. Hofmeister* has given a 
minute account of the curious, but less r^;ular though constant, 
movements of Spirogyra: during 2) h. the filament moved 4 
times to the left and 3 times to the right, and he refers to a 
movement at right angles to the above. The tip moved at the 
rate of about OT mm. in five minutes. He compares the move- 
ment with the nutation of tlie higher plants.t We shall hereafter 
see that heliotropic movements result from modified circum- 
nutation, and as unicellular Moulds bend to the light we may 
infer that they also circumnutate. 



CONCLUDINQ EeMARKS ON THE CiRCUMNUTATION 
OF Leaves. 

The circumnutating movements of young leaves in 
33 genera, belonging to 25 families, widely distributed 



• ‘ Ueber die Bewegungen der 
Faden der SiArogyra prineept; 
JshreshefUt dee Vereiug liir vatcr- 
Undisebe Niiturkunde in Wiirt- 
temberg,’ 1874, p. 211. 

t Zukal also remarks (as quoted 
in ‘Journal B. Microscop. Soc.,’ 



1880, vol. in. p. 320) that the 
movements of Spimlina, a mem- 
ber of the Oscillutorieio, are closely 
analogous “to the well-known 
rotation of growing shoots and 
tendrils.” 
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amongst ordinary and gymnospermous Dicotyledons 
and amongst Monocotyledons, together with several 
Cryptogams, have now been described. It would, 
therefore, not be rash to assume that the growing 
leaves of all jdants circumnutate, as we have seen 
reason to conclude is the case with cotyledons. The 
seat of movement generally lies in the petiole, but 
sometimes both in the petiole and blade, or in the 
blade alone. The extent of the movement differed much 
in different plants ; but the distance passed over was 
never great, except with Pistia, which ought perhaps 
to have been included amongst sleeping plants. The 
angular movement of the leaves was only occasionally 
measured ; it commonly varied from only 2° (and pro- 
bably even less in some instances) to about 10° ; but 
it amounted to 23° in the common bean. The move- 
ment is chiefly in a vertical plane, but as the ascending 
and descending lines never coincided, there was always 
some lateral movement, and thus irregular ellipses 
were formed. The movement, therefore, deserves to 
be called one of circumnutation ; for all circumnuta- 
ting organs tend to describe ellipses, — that is, growth 
on one side is succeeded by growth on nearly but not 
quite the opposite side. The ellipses, or the zigzag 
lines representing drawn-out ellipses, are generally 
very narrow ; yet with the Camellia, their minor axes 
were half as long, and with the Eucalyptus more than 
half as long as their major axes. In the case of Cissus, 
parts of the figure more nearly represented circles than 
ellipses. The amount of lateral movement is therefore 
sometimes considerable. Moreover, the longer axes 
of the successively formed ellipses (as with the Bean, 
Cissus, and Sea-kale), and in several instances the 
zigzag lines representing ellipses, were extended in 
very different directions during the same day or on 
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the next day. The course followed was curvilinear or 
straight, or slightly or strongly zigzag, and little loops 
or triangles were often formed. A single large irregular 
ellipse may be described on one day, and two smaller 
ones by the same plant on the next day. With Drosera 
two, and with Lupinus, Eucalyptus and Pancratium, 
several were formed each day. 

The oscillatory and jerking movements of the leaves 
of Dionaja, which resemble those of the hypocotyl of 
the cabbage, are highly remarkable, as seen under the 
microscope. They continue night and day for some 
months, and are displayed by young unexpanded leaves, 
and by old ones which have lost their sensibility to a 
touch, but which, after absorbing animal matter, close 
their lobes. We shall hereafter meet with the same 
kind of movement in the joints of certain Graminese, 
and it is probably common to many plants while cir- 
cumnutating. It is, therefore, a strange fact that no 
such movement could be detected in the tentacles of 
Drosera rotundifdlia, though a member of the same 
family with Dionaea ; yet the tentacle which was ob- 
served was so sensitive, that it began to curl inwards 
in 23 seconds after being touched by a bit of raw meat. 

One of the most interesting facts with respect to 
the circumnutation of leaves is the periodicity of their 
movements ; for they often, or even generally, rise a 
little in the evening and early part of the night, and 
sink again on the following morning. Exactly the 
same phenomenon was observed in the case of coty- 
ledons. The leaves in 16 genera out of the 33 which 
were observed behaved in this manner, as did probably 
2 others. Nor must it be supposed that in the remain- 
ing 15 genera there was no periodicity in their move- 
ments ; for 6 of them were observed during too short 
a period for any judgment to be formed on this head. 
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and 3 were so young that their epinastic growth, 
which serves to bring them down into a horizontal 
position, overpowered every other kind of movement. 
In only one genus. Cannabis, did the leaves sink in 
the evening, and Kraus attributes this movement to 
the prepotency of their epinastic growth. That the 
periodicity is determined by the daily alternations 
of light and darkness there can hardly be a doubt, as 
will hereafter be shown. Insectivorous plants are 
very little affected, as far as their movements are con- 
cerned, by light ; and hence probably it is that their 
leaves, at least in the cases of Sarracenia, Drosera, and 
Dionfea, do not move periodically. The upward move- 
ment in the evening is at first slow, and with different 
plants begins at very different hours ; — with Glaucium 
as early as 11 A.M., commonly between 3 and 5 p.m., 
but sometimes as late as 7 p.m. It should be observed 
that none of the leaves described in this chapter 
(except, as we believe, those of Lupinus speciosus) 
possess a pulvinus; for the perio<lical movements of 
leaves thus provided have generally been amplified 
into so-called sleep-movements, with which we are not 
here concerned. The fact of leaves and cotyledons 
frequently, or even generally, rising a little in the 
evening and sinking in the morning, is of interest as 
giving the foundation from which the specialised sleep- 
movements of many leaves and cotyledons, not pro- 
vided with a pulvinus, have been developed. The 
above periodicity should be kept in mind, by any one 
considering the problem of the horizontal position of 
leaves and cotyledons during the day, whilst illumi- 
nated from above. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

ilODIFlED ClHCUHKUTATION : CLIMBING PLANTS ; EPINASTIC AND 

Hvponastic Movements. 

Circumnutatioii modified through innate causes or tlirough the action 
of external conditions — Innate causes — Climbing plants ; similarity 
of their movements with those of ordinary plants ; increased ampli- 
tude ; occasional points of difierence — Epiiiastic growth of young 
leaves — Uyponastio growth of the hypocotyls and epicotyls of seed- 
lings— Hooked tips of olimbiug and other phmts due to modified 
circumnutation — Ampclopsis tricuspidatu — Smithia Pfnndii — 
Straightening of the tip due to hyponasty — Epinastio growth and 
circumnutation of the fiuwer-peduucles of Trifolium repens and 
Ozalis camosa. 

The radicles, hypocotyls and epicotyls of seedling 
plants, even before they emerge from the ground, and 
afterwards the cotyledons, are all continually circum- 
nutating. So it is with the stems, stolons, flower- 
peduncles, and leaves of older plants. We may, there- 
fore, infer with a considerable degree of safety that all 
the growing parts of all plants circumnutate. Although 
this movement, in its ordinary or unmodified state, 
appears in some cases to be of service to plants, 
either directly or indirectly — for instance, the circum- 
nutation of the radicle in penetrating the ground, or 
that of the arched hypocotyl and epicotyl in breaking 
through the surface — yet circumnutation is so general, 
or rather so universal a phenomenon, that we cannot 
suppose it to have been gained for any special pur- 
pose. We must believe that it follows in some un- 
known way from the manner in which vegetable tissues 
grow. 
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We shall now consider the many cases in which 
circumnutation has been modified for various special 
purposes ; that is, a movement already in progress is 
temporarily increased in some one direction, and tem- 
jjorarily diminished or quite arrested in other direc- 
tions. These cases may be divided in two sub-classes ; 
in one of which the modification depends on innate or 
constitutional causes, and is independent of external 
conditions, excepting in so far that the proper ones for 
growth must be present. In the second sub-class the 
modification depends to a large extent on external 
agencies, such as the daily alternations of light and 
darkness, or light alone, temperature, or the attraction 
of gravity. The first small sub-class will be considered 
in the present chapter, and the second sub-class in the 
remainder of this volume. 

The Circumnutation op Climbing Plants. 

The simplest case of modified circumnutation is that 
offered by climbing plants, with the exception of 
those which climb by the aid of motionless hooks or 
of rootlets : for the modification consists chiefly in the 
greatly increased amplitude of the movement. This 
would follow either from greatly increased growth over 
a small length, or more probably from moderately in- 
creased growth spread over a considerable length of the 
moving organ, preceded by turgescence, and acting suc- 
cessively on all sides. The circumnutation of climbers 
is more regular than that of ordinary plants; but in 
almost every other respect there is a close similarity 
between their movements, namely, in their tendency 
to describe ellipses directed successively to aU jwints 
of the compass — in their courses being often inter- 
rupted by zigzag lines, triangles, loops, or small 
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ellipses — in the rate of movement, and in different 
species revolving once or several times within the same 
length of time. In the same intemode, the move- 
ments cease first in the lower part and then slowly 
upwards. In both sets of cases the movement may he 
modified in a closely analogous manner by geotropism 
and by heliotropism ; though few climhing plants are 
heliotropic. Other points of similarity might be 
pointed out. 

That the movements of climbing plants consist of 
ordinary circumnutation, modified by being increased 
in amplitude, is well exhibited whilst the plants are 
very young ; for at this early age they move like other 
seedlings, but as they grow older their movements 
gradually increase without undergoing any other 
change. That this power is innate, and is not excited 
by any external agencies, beyond those necessary for 
growth and vigour, is obvious. No one doubts that 
this power has been gained fur the sake of enabling 
climbing plants to ascend to a height, and thus to 
reach the light. This is effected by two very different 
methods; first, by twining spirally round a support, 
but to do so their stems must be long and flexible ; 
and, secondly, in the case of leaf-climbers and tendril- 
bearers, by bringing these organs into contact with a 
support, which is then seized by the aid of their 
sensitiveness. It may be here remarked that these 
latter movements have no relation, as far as we can 
judge, with circumnutation. In other cases the tips 
of tendrils, after having been brought into contact with 
a support, become developed into little discs which 
adhere firmly to it. 

We have said that the circumnutation of climbing 
plants differs from that of ordinary plants chiefly by 
its greater amplitude. But most leaves circumnutate 
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in an almost vertical plane, and therefore describe very 
narrow ellipses, whereas the many kinds of tendrils 
which consist of metamorphosed leaves, make much 
broader ellipses or nearly circular figures; and thus 
they have a far better chance of catching hold of a 
support on any side. The movements of climbing 
plants have also been modified in some few other 
special ways. Thus the circumnutating stems of Sol- 
nanum dulcamara can twine round a support only 
when this is as thin and flexible as a string or thread. 
The twining stems of several British plants cannot 
twine round a support when it is more than a few 
inches in thickness; whilst in tropical forests some 
can embrace thick trunks ;* and this great difference 
in power depends on some unknown difference in 
their manner of circnmnutation. The most remarkable 
special modification of this movement which we have 
observed is in the tendrils of Eehinocystis lohata ; these 
are usually inclined at about 45° atove the horizon, 
but they stiffen and straighten themselves so as to 
stand upright in a part of their circular course, namely, 
when they approach and have to pass over the summit 
of the shoot from which they arise. If they had not 
possessed and exercised this curious power, they would 
infallibly have struck against the summit of the shoot 
and been arrested in their course. As soon as one of 
these tendrils with its three branches begins to stiffen 
itself and rise up vertically, the revolving motion 
becomes more rapid; and as soon as it has passe4 
over the point of difficulty, its motion coinciding 
w ith that from its own weight, causes it to fall into its 
previously inclined jx)sition so quickly, that the apex 
can be seen travelling like the hand of a gigantic clock. 



* 'The Morements and Habits of Climbing Plants,’ p. 86. 
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A large number of ordinary leaves and leaflets and 
a few flower-peduncles are provided with pulvini ; but 
this is not the case with a single tendril at present 
known. The cause of this difference probably lies in 
the fact, that the chief service of a pulvinus is to 
prolong the movement of the part thus provided after 
growth has ceased ; and as tendrils or other climbing- 
organs are of use only whilst the plant is increasing 
in height or growing, a pulvinus which served to 
prolong their movements would be useless. 

It was shown in the last chapter that the stolons or 
runners of certain plants circumnutate largely, and 
that this movement apparently aids them in finding a 
passage between the crowded stems of adjoining plants. 
If it could be proved that their movements had been 
modified and increased for this special purpose, they 
ought to have been included in the present chapter ; 
but as the amplitude of their revolutions is not so 
conspicuously different from that of ordinary plants, 
as in the case of climbers, we have no evidence on 
this head. We encounter the same doubt in the case 
of some plants which bury their pods in the ground. 
This burying process is certainly favoured by the 
circumnutation of the flower-peduncle ; but we do not 
know whether it has been increased for this special 
purpose. 

Epinasty— Hyponasty. 

The term epinasty is used by De Vries* to express 
greater longitudinal growth along the upper than 



• ‘Arbciton des Bot. Inst., two torm» as first used by Schim- 

in Wurzburg,’ Heftii. 1872, p. 223. per, and tliey have been adopted 

De Vries has slightly modified in this sense by Sachs. 

(p. 252; the meaning of the above 
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along the lower side of a part, which is thus caused to 
Ijend downwards; and hyponasty is used for the reversed 
process, by which the part is made to bend upwards. 
These actions come into play so frequently that the 
use of the above two terms is highly convenient. The 
movements thus induced result from a modified form 
of circumnutation ; for, as we shall immediately see, 
an organ under the influence of epinasty does not 
generally move in a straight line downwards, or under 
that of hyponasty upwards, but oscillates up and down 
with some lateral movement ; it moves, however, in a 
preponderant manner in one direction. ' This shows 
that there is some growth on all sides of the part, but 
more on the upper side in the case of epinasty, and 
more on the lower side in that of hyponasty, than on 
the other sides. At the same time there may be in 
addition, as Do Vries insists, increased growth on one 
side due to geotropism, and on another side due to 
heliotropism ; and thus the effects of epinasty or of 
hyponasty may be either incretised or lessened. 

He who likes, may speak of ordinary circumnutation 
as being combined with epinasty, hyponasty, the effects 
of gravitation, light, &c. ; but it seems to us, from 
reasons hereafter to be given, to be more correct to 
say that circumnutation is modified by these several 
agencies. We will therefore speak of circumnutation, 
which is always in progress, as modified by epiriasty, 
hyponasty, geotropism, or other agencies, whether 
internal or external. 

One of the commonest and simplest cases of epinasty is that 
offered by leaves, which at an early age are crowded together 
round the buds, and diverge as they grow older. Sachs first 
remarked that this was due to increased growth along the upper 
side of the petiole and blade; and De Vries has now shown in 
more detail that the movement is thus caused, aided slightly by 
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the weight of the loaf, and resisted as he believes by apogeo* 
tropism, at least after the leaf has somewhat diverged. In onr 
observations on the circumnutation of leaves, some were selected 
which were rather too young, so that they continued to diverge 
or sink downwards whilst their movements were being traced. 
This may be seen in the diagrams (Figs. 98 and 112, pp. 232 
and 249) representing the circumnutation of the young leaves of 
Acanthm mollu and Pelargonium xonale. Similar cases were ob- 
served with Drosera. The movements of a young leaf, only I inch 
in length, of Petunia violacea were traced during four days, and 
offers a better instance (Pig. Ill, p. 248), as it diverged during 
the whole of this time in a curiously zigzag line with some of the 
angles sharjjly acute, and during the latter days plainly ciicum- 
nntated. Some yoting leaves of about the same age on a plant 
of this Petunia, which had been laid horizontally, and on another 
plant which was left upright, both being kept in complete dark- 
ness, diverged in the same manner for 48 h., and apparently 
were not affected by apc^tropism ; though their stems were in 
a state of high tension, for when freed from the sticks to which 
they had been tied, they instantly curled upwards. 

The leaves, whilst very young, on the leading shoots of the 
Carnation ( Diauthut earyophyllut) are highly inclined or vertical ; 
and if the plant is growing vigorously they diverge so quickly 
that they become almost horizontal in a day. But they move 
downwards in a rather oblique line and continne for some time 
afterwards to move in the same direction, in connection, we pre- 
sume, with their spiral arrangement on the stem. The course 
pursuc<l by a young leaf whilst thus obliquely descending was 
traced, and the line was distinctly yet not strongly zigzag ; the 
larger angles formed by the successive lines amoimting only to 
135°, 154°, and 163°. The subsequent lateral movement (shown 
in Fig. 96, p. 231) was strongly zigzag with occasional circum- 
nutations. The divergence and sinking of the yoiuig leaves 
of this plant scorn to be very little affected by geotropism or 
heliotropism; for a plant, the leaves of which were growing 
rather slowly (as ascertained by measurement) was laid hori- 
zontally, and the opposite young leaves diverged from one 
another symmetrically in the usual manner, without any up- 
turning in the direction of gravitation or towards the light. 

The needle-like leaves of Pinue pinaster form a bundle whilst 
young ; afterwards they slowly diverge, so that those on the up- 
right shoots become horizontal. The movements of one such 
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yoiing leaf was traced during 4j days, and the tracing here given 
C^'ig' 121) shows that it descended at first in a nearly straight 
line, but afterwards zigzagged. 
Fig. 121. f niaking one or two little loops. 

j The diverging and descend- 

I ing movements of a rather 

V older leaf were also traced 

I (see former Fig. 113, p. 2S1) : 

it descended during the first 
i day and night in a some- 




/ 

/ 




Pinut pinister : epinastic downwarJ 
morement of a yonng leaf, pro- 
daced by a yonng plant in a pot, 
traced on a vertical glass nnder a 
skylight, from d.4.5 A.M. June 2nd 
to 10.40 P.M. 6th. 



what zigzag line; it then cir- 
cumnutated round a small 
space and again descended. 
By this time the leaf had 
nearly assumed its final posi- 
tion, and now plainly circum- 
nutated. As in the case of the 
Carnation, the leaves, whilst 
very young, do not seem to be 
much affected by gcotropism 
or heliotropism, for those on a 
young plant laid horizontally; 
and those on another plant 
left upright, both kept in the 
dark, continued to diverge in 
the usual manner without 
bending to either side. 

With Cobaxi scantieni, the 
young leaves, as they succes- 
sively diverge from the lead- 
ing shoot which is bent to 
one side, rise up so as to pro- 
ject vertically, and they retain 
this position for some time 
whilst the tendril is revolving. 
The diverging and ascending 
movements of the petiole of 
one such a leaf, were traced on 
a vertical glass under a sky- 
light; and the course pursued 
was in most parts nearly 
straight, but there were two 
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woll-marked zigzags (one of them forming an angle of 112°), 
aiul this indicates circumnutation. 

The still closed lobes of a young leaf of Diontea projected at 
right angles to the petiole, and were in the act of slowly rising. 
A glass filament was attached to the under side of the midrib, 
and its movements were traced on a vertical glass. It circum- 
nntated once in the evening, and on the next day rose, as already 
described (see Fig. 106, p. 240), by a number of acutely zigzag 
lines, closely approaching in character to ellipses. This move- 
ment no doubt was due to epinasty, aided by apogeotropism, 
for the closed lobes of a very young leaf on a plant which had 
been placed horizontally, moved into nearly the same lino with 
the petiole, as if the plant had stood upright ; but at the same 
time the lobes curved laterally upwards, and thus occupied an 
unnatural position, obliquely to the plane of the foliaceous petiole. 

As the hypocotyls and epicotyls of some plants protrude from 
the seed-coats in an arched form, it is doubtful whether the 
arching of these parts, which is invariably present when they 
break through the ground, ought always to be attributed to 
epinasty ; but when they are at first straight and afterwanls 
become arched, as often happens, the arching is certainly due to 
^unasty. As long as the arch is surrounded by compact earth 
it must retain its form; but as soon os it rises above the 
surface, or oven before this period if artificially freed from the 
surrounding pressure, it begins to straighten itself, and this no 
doubt is mainly due to hyponosty. The movement of tlie 
upper and lower half of the arch, and of the crown, was occa- 
sionally traced ; and the course was more or less zigzag, showing 
modified circumnutation. 

With not a few plants, especially climbers, the summit of the 
shoot is hooked, so that the a])ex ix>ints vertically downwards. 
In seven genera of twining plants * the hooking, or as it has been 
called by Sachs, the nutation of the tip, is mainly due to an 
exaggerated form of circumnutation. That is, the growth is so 
great along one side that it bends the shoot completely over to 
the opposite side, thus forming a hook; the longitudinal line or 
zone of growth then travels a little laterally round the shoot, 
and the hook points in a slightly difierent direction, and so 
onwards until the hook is completely reversed. Ultimately it 



* ‘ The blovemeDts and Habits of Climbing Plants,’ 2nd edit p. 13. 
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comes back to the point whence it started. This was ascertained 
by painting narrow lines with Indian ink along the convex 
surface of several hooks, and the line was fonnd slowly to be- 
come at first lateral, then to appear along the concave surface, 
and ultimately back again on the convex surface. In the case of 
Lonicera hmrhypoda the hooked terminal part of the revolving 
shoot straightens itself periodically, but is never reversed ; that 
is, the periodically increased growth of the concave side of the 
hook is sufficient only to straighten it, and not to bend it over 
to the opposite side. The hooking of the tip is of service to 
twining plants by aiding them to catch hold of a support, and 
afterwards by enabling this part to embrace the support much 
more closely than it could otherwise have done at first, thus 
preventing it, as we often observed, from being blown away by a 
strong wind. Whether the advantage thus gained by twining 
plants accounts for their summits being so flrequently hooked, 
we do not know, as this structure is not very rare with plants 
which do not climb, and with some climbers (for instance, Vitis, 
Amjjelopsis, Cissus, &c.) to whom it does not afibrd any assist- 
ance in climbing. 

With respect to those cases in which the tip remains always 
bent or hooked towards the same side, as in the genera just 
named, the most obvious explanation is that the bending is due 
to continued growth in excess along the convex side. Wiesner, 
however, maintains* that in all cases the hooking of the tip is 
the result of its plasticity and weight, — a conclusion which from 
what we have already seen with several climbing plants is 
certainly erroneous. Nevertheless, we fully admit tliat the 
weight of the part, as well as geotropism, &c., sometimes come 
into play. 

AmptloptU tnewpWafo.— This plant chmbe by the aid of 
adhesive tendrils, and the hooked tips of the slioots do not 
appear to be of any service to it. The hooking depends chiefly, 
as far as we could ascertain, on the tip being affected by epinas^ 
and geotropism ; the lower and older parts continually straight- 
ening themselves through hyponasty and aixjgeotropism. Wo 
believe that the weight of the apex is an unimportant element, 
because on horizontal or inclined shoots the hook is often 
extended horizontally or even faces upwards. Moreover shoots 
frequently form loops instead of hooks; and in this case the 



• ‘ Sitzb. dcr k. Aknd. der Wisscnsch.,’ Vienna, Jan. 1880, p. 16. 
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extreme part, instead of hang- 
ing vertically down as would 
follow if weight was the efScient 
cause, extends horizontally or 
even points upwards. A shoot, 
which terminated in a rather 
open hook, was fastened in 
a highly inclined downward 
position, so that the concave 
side faced upwards, and the 
result was that the apex at first 
curved upwards. This ap- 
parently was due to epinasty 
and not to apogcotropism, for 
the apex, soon after passing 
the perpendicular, curved so 
rapidly downwards that we 
could not doubt that the move- 
ment was at least aided by 
geotropism. In the course of 
a few hours the hook was thus 
oonverte<l into a loop with the 
apex of the shoot pointing 
straight downwards. The 
longer axis of the loop was at 
first horizontal, but after- 
wards became vertical. During 
this same time the basal part 
of the hook (and subsequently 
of the loop) curved itself slowly 
upwards ; and this must have 
been wholly due to apogeo- 
tiopism in opposition to hypo- 
na^-. The loop was then 
lastenc<l upside down, so that 
its basal half would be simul- 
taneously acted on by hypo- 
nasty (if present) and by apo- 
geotropism; and now it curved 
itself so greatly upw'ards in 
the course of only 4h. that 
there could hardly be a doubt 
that both forces were acting 




hyponastiu 
of hooked tip of leading 
shoot, traced from 8.10 A.u. July 
13th to 8 A.M. 15th. Apex of shoot 
5| inches from the vertical glass. 
Plant illuminated through a sky- 
light. Temp.l7J®-19°C. Diagram 
reduced to one-third of original scale. 
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together. At the same time 
the loop became open and 
was thus leconTerted into a 
hook, and this apparently 
was effected by the geotropic 
movement of the apex in 
opposition to epinasty. In 
the case of Ampdoptis hede- 
racea, weight plays, as far as 
we could judge, a more im- 
portant part in the hooking 
of the tip. 

In order to a.scertain 
whether the shoots of A. tri- 
cuspidata in straightening 
themselves under the com- 
bined action of byponasty and 
apogeotropism moved in a 
simple straight course, or 
whether they circumnutated, 
glass filaments were fixed to 
the crowns of four hooked 
tips standing in their natural 
position ; and the movements 
of the filaments were traced 
on a vertical glass. All four 
tracings resembled each other 
in a general manner ; but we 
will give only one (see Fig. 
122, p. 273). The filament 
rose at first, which shows 
that the hook was straighten- 
ing itself ; it then zigzagged, 
moving a little to the left 
l>etween 9.25 a.m. and 9 p.a. 
From this latter hour on the 
13th to 10.50 A.M. on the fol- 



morning (14th) the 

ofthecuTvedaumimtofasUin, whilst , , ,. . , , • ua— 

stmightsaing itself, traced (rom 9 hook continued to straigh^ 
A.M. July 10th to 3 P.M. 13th. Apex itself, and then zigzagged a 
9J inches from the vertical glass. g]]Q]^ distance tO the right. 

' tol0.40p.M. 

1 the 14th the movement 
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was reversed and the shoot became more hooked. During 
the night, after 10.40 p.m. to 8.15 a.m. on the 15th, the hook 
again opened or straightened itself. By this time the glass 
filament had become so highly inclined that its movements could 
no longer be traced with accuracy ; and by 1.30 f.h. on this same 
day, the crown of the former arch or hook had become perfectly 
straight and vertical. There can therefore be no doubt that the 
straightening of the hooked shoot of this plant is effected by 
the circumnutation of the arched portion — that is, by growth 
alternating between the upper and lower surface, but prepon- 
derant on the lower surface, with some little lateral movement. 

We were enabled to trace the movement of another straight- 
ening shoot for a longer period (owing to its slower growth and 
to its having been placed further from the vertical glass), namely, 
from the early morning on July 13th to late in the evening of the 
16th. During the whole daytime of the 14th, tlie hook straight- 
ened itself very little, but zigzagged and plainly circumnntated 
about nearly the same spot. By the 16th it had become nearly 
straight, and the tracing was no longer accurate, yet it was 
manifest that there was still a considerable amount of movement 
both up and down and laterally; for the crown whilst con- 
tinuing to straighten itself occasionally became for a short time 
more curved, causing the filament to descend twice during the 
day. 

Smithia r/andii . — The stiff terminal shoots of this Legu- 
minous water-plant from Africa project so as to make a rectangle 
with the stem below ; but this occurs only when the plants are 
growing vigorously, for when kept in a cool place, the summits 
of the stems become straight, as they likewise did at the close 
of the growing season. The direction of the rectangularly bent 
part is independent of the chief source of light But from 
observing the effects of placing plants in the dark, in which 
case several shoots became in two or three days upright or nearly 
upright, and when brought back into the light again became 
rectangularly curved, w.e believe that the bending is in part 
due to apheliotropism, apparently somewhat opposed by apogeo- 
tropism. On the other hand, from observing the effects of tying 
a ^oot downwards, so that the rectangle faced upwards, we are 
led to believe that the curvature is partly due to epinasty. As 
the rectangularly bent portion of an upright stem grows older, 
the lower part straightens itself; and this is effected through 
byponasty. He who has read Sachs’ recent Essay on the vertical 
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and inclined positions of the parte of plants* will see how diffi- 
cult a subject this is, and will feel no surprise at our expressing 
ourselves doubtfully in this and other such cases. 

A plant, 20 inches in height, was secured to a stick close 
beneath the curved summit, which formed rather less than a 
rectangle with the stem below. The shoot pointed away from the 
ob-server; and a glass filament pointing towards the vertical glass 
on which the tracing was made, was fixed to the convex surface of 
the curved portion. Therefore the detcending lines in the figure 
represent the straightening of the curved portion as it grew 
older. The tracing (Fig. 123, p. 274) was begun at 9 a.m. on 
J uly loth ; the filament at first moved but little in a zigzag line, 
but at 2 p.M. it l)egan rising and continued to do so till 9 p.m. ; 
and this proves that the terminal portion was being more bent 
downwards. After 9 p.m. on the 10th an opposite movement 
commenced, and the curved portion began to straighten itself, 
and this continued till 11.10 a.m. on the 12th, but was interrupted 
by some small oscillations and zigzags, showing movement in 
different directions. After 11.10 a.m. on the 12th this part of 
the stem, still considerably curved, cirenmnutated in a con- 
spicuous manner until nearly 3 p.m. on the 13th ; but during all 
this time a downward movement of the filament prevailed, 
caused by the continued straightening of the stem. By the 
afternoon of the 13th, the summit, which had originally been 
defiected more than a right angle from the perpendicular, had 
grown so nearly straight that the tracing could no longer bo 
continued on the vertical glass. There can therefore be no 
doubt that the straightening of the abruptly curved iwrtion of 
the growing stem of this plant, which appears to be wholly duo 
to hyponasty, is the result of modified ciroumnutation. We 
will only add that a filament was fixed in a different manner 
across the curved summit of another plant, and the same general 
kind of movement was observed. 

Trifolium repens . — In many, but not in all the species of Tri- 
folium, as the separate little flowers wither, the sub-peduncles 
bond downwards, so as to depend parallel to the upper part of 
the main peduncle. In Tr. suUtrraneum the main peduncle 
curves downwards for the sake of burying its capsules, and in 
this species the sub-peduncles of the separate flowers bend 



* ‘ Ueber Orthotropo nnd Pla- ten des Bot. Inst., in Wurzburg, ’ 
giotrope Pfinnzontheile ‘ Arbei- Heft ii. 1879, p. 220. 
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upwards, so as to occupy the same position relatively to the 
upper part of the main peduncle as in Tr. repens. This fact 
alone would render it probable that the movements of the sub- 
jiednncles in Tr. repens were independent of geotropism. Never- 
theless, to make sure, some flower-heads were tied to little sticks 
upside down and others in a horizontal position; their sub- 
ixjduncles, however, all quickly curved upwards through the 
action of heliotropism. We therefore protected some flower- 
heads, similarly secured to sticks, from the light, and although 
some of them rotted, many of their sub-peduncles turned very 
slowly from their reversed or from their horizontal positions, 
so as to stand in the normal manner parallel to the upper part 
of the main peduncle. These facts show that the movement is 
independent of geotropism or apheliotropism ; it must there- 
be attributed to epinasty, which however is checked, at least as 
long as the flowers are young, by heliotropism. Most of the 
above flowers were never fertilised owing to the exclusion of 
boos ; they consequently withered very slowly, and the movements 
of the sub-peduncles were in like manner much retarded. 

To ascertain the nature of the movement of the sub-peduncle, 
wliilst bending downwards, a fllament was fixed across the 
summit of the calyx of a not fully expanded and almost upright 
flower, nearly in the centre of the head. The main peduncle 
was secured to a stick close beneath the head. In order to see 
the marks on the glass filament, a few flowers had to be cut 
away on the lower side of the head. The flower under obser- 
vation at first diverged a little from its upright position, so as 
to occupy the open space caused by the removal of the adjoining 
flowers. This required two days, after which time a new tracing 
was begun (Fig. 124). In A we see the complex circumnutsting 
course pursued from 11.30 a.m. Aug. 26th to 7 a.m. on the 
80th. The pot was then moved a very little to the right, and 
the tracing (B) was continued without interruption from 7 a.m. 
Aug. 30th to after 6 p.m. Sept. 8th. It should be observed that 
on most of those days, only a single dot was made each morning 
at the same hour. Whenever the flower was observed carefully, 
as on Aug. SOth and Sept. 5th and 6th, it was found to be cir- 
cumnutating over a small space. At last, on Sept. 7th, it 
began to bend downwards, and continued to do so imtil after 
6 P.M. on the 8th, and indeed until the morning of the 9th, when 
its movements could no longer be traced on the vertical glass. 
It was carefully observed during the whole of the 8th, and by 
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10.30 FM. it had descended to a point lower down by two-thirds 
of the length of the figure as here given ; but from want of space 
the tracing has been copied in B, only to a little after 6 p.m. On 
the morning of the 9th the flower was withered, and the sub- 
peduncle now stood at an angle of 67° beneath the horizon. If 
the flower had been fertilised it would have withered much 
sooner, and have moved much more quickly. We thus see that 
the sub-peduncle oscillated up and down, or circumuutated, 
during its whole downward epinastic course. 

The sub-peduncles of the fertilised and withered flowers 
of Oxalit camota likewise bend downwards through epinasty, 
as will be shown in a future chapter; and their downward 
course is strongly zigzag, indicating circumnutation. 

The number of instances in which various organs 
move through epinasty or hyponasty, often in com- 
bination with other forces, for the most diversified 
purpose.s, seems to be inexhaustibly great ; and from 
the several cases which have been hero given, we may 
safely infer that such movements are due to modified 
circumnutation. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Modified CiBCDmnjTATiON : Sleep or Nyctitbopic Movemeete, 
THEIR Use: Sleep op Cotyledons. 

Preliminary sketch of the sleep or nyetitropio movements of leaves— 
Presence of pulvini— The lessening of radiation the final cause of 
nyetitropio movements — Manner of trying experiments on leaves of 
Oxalis, Arachis, Cassia, Melilotus,' Lotus and Marsilea, and on the 
cotyledons of Mimosa— Concluding remarks on radiation from leavee 
— Small differences in the conditions make a great difference in the 
result— Description of the nyetitropio position and movements of 
the cotyledons of various plants — List of species — Concluding 
remarks — Independence of the nyetitropio movements of the leaves 
and cotyledons of the same species — Reasons for believing that the 
movements have been acquired for a special purpose. 

The so-called sleep of leaves is so conspicuous a 
phenomenon that it was observed as early as the 
time of Pliny ;• and sinee Linnaeus published his 
famous Essay, ‘ Somnus Plantarum,’ it has been the 
subject of several memoirs. Many flowers close at 
night, and these are likewise said to sleep ; but we 
are not here concerned with their movements, for 
although effected by the same mechanism as in the 
case of young leaves, namely, unequal growth on the 
opposite sides (as first proved by Pfeffer), yet they differ 
essentially in being excited chiefly by changes of 
temperature instead of light ; and in being effected, as 
far as we can judge, for a different purpose. Hardly 
any one supposes that there is any real analogy 



* Pfeffer has ^ven a clear and riudlschen Bewegungen der Blat- 
iiiteresting skehm of the history torgane,’ 1875, p. 103. 
of this subject in his ‘Die Pe- 
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between the sleep of animals and that of plants,* 
whether of leaves or flowers. It seems, therefore, 
advisable to give a distinct name to the so-called 
sleep-movements of plants. These have also generally- 
been confounded, under the term “ periodic,” with the 
slight daily rise and fall of leaves, as described in the 
fourth chapter ; and this makes it all the more desir- 
able to give some distinct name to sleep-movements. 
Nyctitropism and nyctitropic, i.e. night-turning, may 
be applied both to leaves and flowers, and will be 
occasionally used by us ; but it would be best to con- 
fine the term to leaves. The leaves of some few plants 
move either upwards or downwards when the sun shines 
intensely on them, and this movement has sometimes 
been called diurnal sleep ; but we believe it to be of 
an essentially difierent nature from the nocturnal 
movement, and it will be briefly considered in a 
future chapter. 

The sleep or nyctitropism of leaves is a large 
subject, and we think that the most convenient plan 
will be first to give a brief account of the position 
which leaves assume at night, and of the advantages 
apparently thus gained. Afterwards the more re- 
markable cases will be described in detail, with 
respect to cotyledons in the present chapter, and to 
leaves in the next chapter. Finally, it will be shown 
that these movements result from circmnnutation, 
much modified and regulated by the alternations of 
day and night, or light and darkness ; but that they 
are also to a certain extent inherited. 

Leaves, when they go to sleep, move either upwards 
or downwards, or in the case of the leaflets of com- 



• Ch. Boyer must, however, be Nat.’ (5th series), But. vol. ix. 
excepted ; see ‘ Annales des So. 1868, p. 378. 
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pound leaves, forwards, that is, towards the apex of the 
leaf, or backwards, that is, towards its base ; or, again, 
they may rotate on their own axes without moving 
either upwards or downwards. But in almost every 
case the plane of the blade is so placed as to stand 
nearly or quite vertically at night. Therefore the apex, 
or the base, or either lateral edge, may be directed 
towards the zenith. Moreover, the upper surface of 
each leaf, and more especially of each leaflet, is often 
brought into close contact with that of the opposite 
one ; and this is sometimes effected by singularly 
complicated movements. This fact suggests that the 
upper surface requires more protection than the lower 
one. For instance, the terminal leaflet in Trifolium, 
after turning up at night so as to stand vertically, 
often continues to bend over until the upper surface is 
directed downwards whilst the lower surface is fully 
exposed to the sky ; and an arched roof is thus 
formed over the two lateral leaflets, which have their 
upper surfaces pressed closely together. Here we have 
the unusual case of one of the leaflets not standing 
vertically, or almost vertically, at night. 

Considering that leaves in assuming their nycti- 
tropic positions often move through an angle of 
90°; that the movement is rapid in the evening; 
that in some cases, as we shall see in the next 
chapter, it is extraordinarily complicated; that with 
certain seedlings, old enough to bear true leaves, 
the cotyledons move vertically upwards at night, 
whilst at the same time the leaflets move ver- 
tically downwards; and that in the same genus 
the leaves or cotyledons of some species move 
upwards, whilst those of other species move down- 
wards ; — from these and other such facts, it is hardly 
possible to doubt that plants must derive some 
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great advantage from such remarkable powers of 
movement. 

The nyctitropic movements of leaves and cotyledons 
are effected in two ways,* firstly, by means of pulvini 
which become, as Pfefier has shown, alternately more 
turgescent on opposite sides; and secondly, by in- 
creased growth along one side of the petiole or 
midrib, and then on the opposite side, as was first 
proved by Batalin.t But as it has been shown by 
I)e Vries J that in these latter cases increased growth 
is preceded by the increased turgescence of the cells, 
the difference between the above two means of move- 
ment is much diminished, and consists chiefly in the 
turgescence of the cells of a fully developed pulvinus, 
not being followed by growth. When the move- 
ments of leaves or cotyledons, furnished with a pul- 
vinus and destitute of one, are compared, they are seen 
to be closely similar, and are apparently effected for 
the same purpose. Therefore, with our object in view, 
it does not appear advisable to separate the above two 
sets of cases into two distinct classes. There is, how- 
ever, one important distinction between them, namely, 
that movements effected by growth on the alternate 
sides, are confined to young growing leaves, whilst those 
effected by means of a pulvinus last for a long time. 
We have already seen well-marked instances of this 
latter fact with cotyledons, and so it is with leaves, as 
has been observed by Pfeflfer and by ourselves. The 
long endurance of the nyctitropic movements when 
effected by the aid of pulvini indicates, in addition to 
the evidence already advanced, the functional import- 



* This distinoUon vras first Dasson in 1837. 
pointed out (according to Pfefier, t ‘ Flora,’ 187.3, p. 433. 

‘ Dio Pvriodischen Uewegungen j ‘ Bot. Zeitung,’ 1879, Doc. 
der Blattorgane,’ 1875, p. 181) b; 19th, p. 830. 
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ance of such movements to the plant. There is another 
difference between the two sets of cases, namely, that 
there is never, or very rarely, any torsion of the 
leaves, excepting when a pulvinus is present ; • but 
this statement applies only to periodic and nyctitropic 
movements, as may be inferred from other cases given 
by Frank.t 

The fact that the leaves of many plants place 
themselves at night in widely different positions from 
what they hold during the day, but with the one 
point in common, that their upper surfaces avoid 
facing the zenith, often with the ^ditional fact that 
they come into close contact with opposite leaves or 
leaflets, clearly indicates, as it seems to us, that the 
object gained is the protection of the upper sur- 
faces from being chilled at night by radiation. There 
is nothing improbable in the upper surface needing 
protection more than the lower, as the two differ in 
function and structure. All gardeners know that 
plants suffer from radiation. It is this and not 
cold winds which the peasants of Southern Europe 
fear for their olives.J ^edlings are often protected 
from radiation by a very thin covering of straw' ; and 
fruit-trees on walls by a few fir-branches, or even by a 
fishing-net, suspended over them. There is a variety 
of the gooseberry ,§ the flowers of which from being 
produced before the leaves, are not protected by 
them from radiation, and consequently often fail to 
yield fruit. An excellent observer || has remarked 
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that one variety of the cherry has the petals of its 
flowers much curled backwards, and after a severe 
frost all the stigmas were killed ; whilst at the same 
time, in another variety with incurved petals, the 
stigmas were not in the least injured. 

This view that the sleep of leaves saves them from 
being chilled at night by radiation, would no doubt 
have occurred to Linnaeus, had the principle of radia- 
tion been then discovered ; for he suggests in many 
parts of his ‘ Somnus Plantarum ’ that the position of 
the leaves at night protects the young stems and 
buds, and often the young inflorescence, against cold 
winds. We are far from doubting that an additional 
advantage may be thus gained ; and we have observed 
witli several plants, for instance, Desmodium gyrans, 
that whilst the blade of the leaf sinks vertically down at 
night, the petiole rises, so that the blade has to move 
through a greater angle in order to assume its vertical 
position than would otherwise have been necessary ; but 
witli the result that all the leaves on the same plant 
are crowded together as if for mutual protection. 

We doubted at first whether radiation would affect 
in any important manner objects so thin as are many 
cotyledons and leaves, and more especially affect dif- 
ferently their upper and lower surfaces ; for although 
the temperature of their upper surfaces would un- 
doubtedly fall when freely exposed to a clear sky, yet 
we thought that they would so quickly acquire by 
conduction the temperature of the surrounding air, 
that it could hardly make any sensible difference 
to them, whether they stood horizontally and radiated 
into the open sky, or vertically and radiated chiefly 
in a lateral direction towards neighbouring plants and 
other objects. We endeavoured, therefore, to ascer- 
tain something on this head by preventing the leaves 
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of several plants from going to sleep, and by exposing 
to a clear sky when the temi>erature was beneath 
the freezing-point, these, as well as the other leaves 
on the same plants which had already assumed their 
nocturnal vertical position. Our experiments show 
that leaves thus compelled to remain horizontal at 
night, suffered much more injury from frost than 
those which were allowed to assume their normal 
vertical position. It may, however, be said that 
conclusions drawn from such observations are not 
applicable to sleeping plants, the inhabitants of 
countries where frosts do not occur. But in every 
country, and at all seasons, leaves must be exposed to 
nocturnal chills through radiation, which might be in 
some degree injurious to them, and which they would 
escape by assuming a vertical position. 

In our experiments, leaves were prevented from 
assuming their nyctitropic position, generally by 
being fastened with the finest entomological pins 
(which did not sensibly injure them) to thin sheets 
of cork supported on sticks. But in some instances 
they were fastened down by narrow strips of card, 
and in others by their petioles being passed through 
slits in the cork. The leaves were at first fastened 
close to the cork, for as this is a bad conductor, and as 
the leaves were not exposed for long periods, we thought 
that the cork, which hatl been kept in the house, would 
very slightly warm them ; so that if they were injured 
by the frost in a greater degree than the free vertical 
leaves, the evidence would be so much the stronger 
that the horizontal position was injurious. But we 
found that w hen there was any slight difference in the 
result, which could be detected only occasionally, the 
leaves which had been fastened closely down suffered 
rather more than those fastened with very long and 
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thin pins, so as to stand from i to f inch above the 
cork. This difference in the result, which is in itself 
curious as showing what a very slight difference in 
the conditions influences the amount of injury in- 
flicted, may be attributed, as we believe, to the sur- 
rounding warmer air not circulating freely beneath the 
closely pinned leaves and thus slightly warming them. 
This conclusion is supported by some analogous facts 
hereafter to be given. 

We will now describe in detail the experiments 
which were tried. These were troublesome from our 
not being able to predict how much cold the leaves of 
the several species could endure. Many plants had 
every leaf killed, both those which were secured in 
a horizontal position and those which were allowed to 
sleep — that is, to rise up or sink down vertically. 
Others again had not a single leaf in the least in- 
jured, and these had to be re-exposed either for a 
longer time or to a lower temperature. 

Oxalis aceUadla.—K very large pot, thickly covered with 
between 300 and 400 leaves, had been kept all winter in the 
greenhouse. Seven leaves were pinned horizontally open, 
and were exposed on March 16th for 2 h. to a clear sky, the 
temperature on the surrounding grass being — 4° C. (24° to 
23° F.). Next morning all seven leaves were found quite 
killed, BO were many of the free ones which had previously 
gone to sleep, and about 100 of them, either dead or browned 
and injured, were picked off. Some leaves showed that they 
had been slightly injured by not expanding during the whole 
of the next day, though they afterwards recovered. As all the 
leaves which were pinned open were killed, and only about a 
third or foiurth of tlie others were either killed or injured, we 
had some little evidence that those wliich were prevented from 
assuming their vertically dejiendent position suffered most. 

The following night (17th) was clear and almost equally cold 
(- 8° to - 4° C. on the grass), and the pot was again exposed, 
but this time for only 30 m. Fight leaves had been pinned out, 
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and in the muming two of them were dead, whilst not a single 
other leaf on the many plants was even injvired. 

On the 23rd the pot was exposed for 1 h. 30 m., the tempera- 
ture on the grass being only - 2° C., and not one leaf was 
injured: the pinned open leaves, however, all stood from 
i to I of an inch above the cork. 

On the 24th the pot was again placed on the ground and 
exposed to a clear sky for between 35 m. and 40 m. By a mis- 
take the thermometer was left on an adjoining sun-dial 3 feet 
high, instead of being placed on the grass ; it recorded 25° to 
26° F. (- 3'3° to - 3-8° C.), but when look^ at after 1 h. had 
fallen to 22° F. ( - 5‘5° C.) ; so that the pot was perhaps exposed 
to rather a lower temperature than on the two first occasions. 
Eight leaves had been pinned out, some close to the cork and 
some above it, and on the following morning five of them (i.e. 
63 per cent.) were found killed. By counting a portion of the 
leaves we estimated that about 250 had been allowed to go to 
sleep, and of these about 20 were killed (i.e. only 8 per cent), 
and about 30 injured. 

Considering these cases, there can be no doubt that the 
leaves of tliis Oxalis, when allowed to assume their normal 
vertically dependent position at night, suffer much less from 
frost than those (23 in number) which had their upper surfaces 
exposed to the zenith. 

Oxatia camoaa.—K plant of this Chilian species was exposed 
for 30 m. to a clear sky, the thermometer on the grass standing 
at - 2° C., with some of its leaves pinned open, and not one leaf 
on the whole bushy plant was in the least injured. On the 
16th of March another plant was similarly exposed for 30 m., 
when the temperature on the grass was only a little lower, viz., 
- 8° to - 4° C. Six of the loaves had been pinned open, and 
next morning five of them were found much brownrf. The 
plant was a largo one, and none of the free leaves, which 
were asleep and depended vertically, were browned, excepting 
four very young ones. But three other leaves, though not 
browned, wore in a rather fiaccid condition, and retained their 
nocturnal position during the whole of the following day. In 
this cnee it was obvious that the leaves which were exposed hori- 
zontally to the zenith suffered most. This same pot was after- 
wards exposed for 35-40 m. on a slightly colder night, and 
every leaf, both the pinned open and the free ones, was killed. 
It may be added that two pots of 0. eomiculata (var. Atro- 
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purpurea) were exposed for 2 h. and 3 h. to a clear sky with the 
temp, on grass - ^ C., and none of the leaves, whether free or 
pinned open, were at all ipjurcd. 

ArudiU hyfK>gcm.—Sora6 plants in a pot were exposed at night 
for SO m. to a clear sky, the temperature on the surrounding 
grass being — 2° C., and on two nights afterwards they were again 
exposed to the same temperature, but this time during 1 h. 30 m. 
On neither occasion was a single leaf, whether pinned open or 
free, injured ; and this surprised us much, considering its native 
tropical African home. Two plants were next exposed (March 
16th) for 30 m. to a clear sky, the temperature of the surrounding 
grass being now lower, viz., between - 8° and - 4° C., and all 
four pinned-open leaves were killed and blackened. These two 
plants bore 22 other and free leaves (excluding some very young 
bud-like ones) and only two of these were killed and three some- 
what injured ; that is, 23 per cent, were either killed or injured, 
whereas all four pinned open leaves were utterly killed. 

On another night two pots with several plants were exposed 
for between 35 m. and 40 m. to a clear sky, and perhaps to a 
rather lower temperature, for a thermometer on a dial, 3 feet 
high, close by stood at - 3‘3° to - 3'8° C. In one pot three 
leaves were pinned open, and all were badly injured; of the 
41 free leaves, 26 were injured, that is, 59 per cent In the 
other pot 3 leaves were pinned open and all were killed; four 
other leaves were prevented from sleeping by narrow strips of 
stiff paper gummed across them, and all were killed; of 24 free 
leaves, 10 were killed, 2 much injured, and 12 unhurt; tliat is, 
60 per cent, of the free leaves were either killed or much in- 
jured. Taking the two pots together, we may say that rather 
more than half of the free leaves, which were asleep, wore either 
killed or injured, whilst all the ten horizontally extended leaves, 
which had been prevented from going to sleep, were either killed 
or much injured. 

Casiia fioribunda . — A bush was exposed at night for 40 m. to 
t clear sky, the temperature on the surrounding grass being 
- 2° C., and not a leaf was injured.* It was again exposed on 



* CoMta hnigata was exposed 
to a clear sky for 35 m., and C. 
talUanihi (a Guiana species) for 
CO m., the temperature on the 
sarroundin" grass being — 2° C., 
and neither were in the least 



injured. But when C. Uevigaia 
was exposed fur 1 h., the temp, 
on the surrounding grass being 
between — 3° and — 4° 0., every 
leaf was killed. 
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another night for Ih., when the temperature of the grass was 
- 4° C. ; and now all the leaves on a large bush, whether pinned 
flat open or free, were killed, blackened, and shrivelled, with 
the exception of those on one small branch, low down, which 
was very slightly protected by the leaves on the branches 
above. Another tall bush, with four of its large compound 
leaves pinned out horizontally, was afterwards exposed (temp, 
of surrounding grass exactly the same, viz., - 4° C.), but only 
for 30 m. On the following morning every single leaflet on 
these four leaves was dead, with lx)th their upper and lower 
surfaces completely blackened. Of the many free leaves on the 
hush, only seven were blackened, and of these only a single one 
(which was a younger and more tender leaf than any of the 
pinned ones) had both surfaces of the leaflets blackened. The 
contrast in this latter respect was well shown by a free leaf, which 
stood between two pinned-open ones ; for these latter had the 
lower surfaces of their leaflets as black as ink, whilst the inter* 
mediate free leaf, though badly injured, still retained a plain 
tinge of green on the lower surface of the leaflets. This bush 
exhibited in a striking manner the evil effects of the leaves not 
being allowed to assume at night their normal dependent posi- 
tion ; for had they all been prevented from doing so, assuredly 
every single leaf on the bush would have been utterly killed by 
this exposure of only 30 m. The leaves whilst sinking down- 
wards in the evening twist round, so that the upper surface is 
turued inwards, and is thus better protected than the outwardly 
turned lower surface. Neverthelass, it was always the upper 
surface which was more blackened than the lower, whenever 
any difference could be perceived between them ; but whether this 
was due to the cells near the upper surface being more tender, 
or merely to their containing more chlorophyll, we do not know. 

MMhtm officinalis.— k large pot with many plants, which 
had been kept during the winter in the greenhouse, was exposed 
during 5h. at night to a slight frost and clear sky. Four 
leaves had been }5inned out, and these died after a few days ; 
but so did many of the free leaves. Therefore nothing certain 
could be inferred from this trial, though it indicated that the 
horizontally extended leaves suffered most. Another large pot 
with many plants was next exposed for 1 b., the temperature on 
the surrounding grass being lower, viz., - 3° to - 4® C. Ten 
leaves bad been pinned out, and the result was striking, for 
on the following morning all these were found much injured or 
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killed, and none of the many free leaves on the several plants 
were at all injured, with the doubtful exception of two or 
three very young ones. 

Mdilotut Italica . — Six leaves were pinned out horizontally, 
three with their upper and three with their lower surfaces tum^ 
to the zenith. The plants were exposed for 5 h. to a clear sky, 
the temperature on ground being about - 1° C. Next morning 
the six pinned-open leaves seemed more injured even than the 
younger and more tender free ones on the same branches. The 
exposure, however, had been too long, for after an interval of 
some days many of the free leaves seemed in almost as bad a 
condition as the pinned-out ones. It was not possible to decide 
whether the leaves with their upper or those with their lower 
surfaces turned to the zenith had suffered most. 

Melilotus suavedeni.— Some plants with 8 leaves pinned out 
were exposed to a clear sky during 2h., the temperature on the 
surrounding grass being - 2° C. Next morning 6 out of these 
8 leaves were in a flaccid condition. There were about 150 free 
leaves on the plant, and none of these were injured, except 2 or 3 
very young ones. But after two days, the plants having been 
brought back into the greenhouse, the 6 pinned-out leaves all 
recovered. 

idelilotm Tbttrica.— Several plants were exposed for 6 h. during 
two nights to a clear sky and slight frost, accompanied by some 
wind ; and 5 leaves which had been pinned out suffered more 
than those both above and below on the same branches which 
had gone to sleep. Another pot, which had likewise been kept 
in the greenhouse, was exposed for 35-40 m. to a clear sky, 
the temperature of the surrounding grass being between - 3° and 

- 4° C. Nino leaves had been pinned out, and all of these were 
killed. On the same plants there were 210 free leaves, which 
had been allowed to go to sleep, and of these about 80 were 
killed, i.e. only 38 per cent. 

MtUlotus Petitpicrnana—lhe plants were exposed to a clear 
sky for 35-40 m. : temperature on surrounding grass - 3® to 

- 4° C. Six leaves had been pinned out so as to stand about 
1 inch above the cork, and four had been pinned close to it. 
These 10 leaves were all killed, but the closely pinned ones 
suffered most, as 4 of the 6 which stood above the cork still 
retained small patches of a green colour. A considerable 
number, but not nearly all, of the free leaves, were killed or 
much injured, whereas all the pinned out ones were killed. 

U 2 
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Melilotui macrorrliiza. — The plants were exposed in the same 
manner as in the last case. Six leaves had been pinned out 
horizontally, and five of them were killed, that is, 83 per cent. 
We estimated that there were 200 free leaves on the plants, and 
of these about 50 were killed and 20 badly injured, so that about 
35 per cent, of the free leaves were killed or injured. 

Loiut arutata.— Six. plants were exposed for nearly 5 h. to a 
clear sky ; temperature on surrounding grass — 1-6° C. Four 
leaves had been pinned out horizontally, and 2 of these suffered 
more than those above or below on the same branches, which 
had been allowed to go to sleep. It is rather a remarkable fact 
that some plants of Lotus Jacobona, an inhabitant of so hot a 
country as the Capo Verde Islands, were exposed one night to a 
clear sky, with the temperature of the surrounding grass — 2° C., 
and on a second night for 30 m. with the temjjerature of 
the grass between - 3° and — 4° C., and not a single leaf, either 
the pinned-out or free ones, was in the least injured. 

Marsilea guadri/oliata. — A large plant of this species — the 
only Cryptogamic plant known to sleep— with some leaves pinned 
open, was exposed for 1 h. 35 m. to a clear sky, the temperature 
on the surrounding ground being — 2° C., and not a single leaf 
was injured. After an interval of some days the plant was again 
exposed for I h. to a clear sky, with the temperature on the 
surrounding ground lower, viz., - 4° C. Six leaves had been 
pinned out horizontally, and all of them were utterly killed. 
The plant had emitted long trailing stems, and these had been 
wrapped round with a blanket, so as to protect them from the 
frozen ground and from radiation; but a very large number 
of leaves were left freely exposed, which had gone to sleep, 
and of these only 12 were killed. After another interval, the 
plant, with 9 leaves pinned out, was again exposed for 1 h., the 
temperature on the ground being again - 4° C. Six of the leaves 
were killed, and one which did not at first ap})car injured after- 
wards became streaked with brown. The trailing branches, which 
rested on the frozen ground, had one-half or three-quarters of their 
leaves killed, but of the many other leaves on the plant, which 
alone could be fairly compared with the pinned-out ones, none 
appeared at first sight to have been killed, but on careful search 
12 were found in this state. After another interval, the plant 
with 9 leaves pinned out, was exposed for 35-40 m. to a clear 
sky and to nearly the same, or perhaps a rather lower, tempera- 
ture (for the thermometer by an accident had been loft on a 
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sun-dial close by), and 8 of these leaves were killed. Of the free 
leaves (those on the trailing branches not being considered), a 
good many were killed, but their number, compared with the 
uninjured ones, was small. Finally, taking the three trials 
together, 24 leaves, extended horizontally, were exposed to the 
zenith and to unobstructed radiation, and of these 20 were 
killed and 1 injured ; whilst a relatively very small proportion 
of the leaves, which had been allowed to go to sleep with their 
leaflets vertically dependent, were killed or injured. 

The cotyledons of several plants were prepared for trial, but 
the weather was mild and we succeeded only in a single instance 
in having seedlings of the proper age on nights which were 
clear and cold. The cotyledons of 6 seedlings of Mimosa puiUea 
were fastened open on cork, and were thus exposed for 1 h. 45 m. 
to a clear sky, with the temperatiire on the surrounding ground 
at 29° F. ; of these, 3 were killed. Two other seedlings, after 
their cotyledons had risen up and had closed together, were 
bent over and fastened so that they stood horizontally, with the 
lower surface of one cotyledon fully exposed to the zenith, and 
both were killed. Therefore of the 8 seedlings thus tried 6, or 
more than half, were killed. Seven other seedlings, with their 
cotyledons in their normal nocturnal position, viz., vertical and 
closed, were exposed at the same time, and of these only 2 were 
killed.* Hence it appears, as far as these few trials tell anything, 
that the vertical position at night of the cotyledons of Mimosa 
fudka protects them to a certain d^ree from the evil effects of 
radiation and cold. 



a 

( 



Concluding Remarks on the Radiation from Leaves 
at Night. — We exposed on two occasions during the 
summer to a clear sky several pinned-oj)en leaflets 
of Trifolium praiense, which naturally rise at night, 
and of Oxalis purpurea, which naturally sink at night 
(the plants growing out of doors), and looked at 



• tVe were surprised that 
young seedlings of so tropical a 
plant as Mimosa ptuliea were able 
to resist, as well as they did, ex- 
posure for 1 far. 45 m. to a clear 
iky, the temperature on the sur- 
nmnding ground being 29° F. 



It may be added tlmt seedlings of 
the Indian Cassia pubeseens were 
exposed for 1 h. 30 m. to a clear 
sky, with the temp, on the sur- 
rounding ground at — 2° 0., and 
they were not in the least injured. 
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them early on several successive mornings, after they 
had assumed their diurnal positions. The difference 
in the amount of dew on the pinned-open leaflets 
and on those which had gone to sleep was generally 
conspicuous ; the latter being sometimes absolutely 
dry, whilst the leaflets which had been horizontal 
were coated with large beads of dew. This shows how 
much cooler the leaflets fully exposed to the zenith 
must have become, than those which stood almost 
vertically, either upwards or downwards, during the 
night. 

From the several cases above given, there can be no 
donbt that the position of the leaves at night affects 
their temperature through radiation to such a degree, 
that when exposed to a clear sky during a frost, it is a 
question of life and death. We may therefore admit 
as highly probable, seeing that their nocturnal posi- 
tion is so well adapted to lessen radiation, that the 
object gained by their often complicated sleep move- 
ments, is to lessen the degree to which they are 
chilled at night. It should be kept in mind that 
it is especially the upper surface which is thus pro- 
tected, as it is never directed towards the zenith, and 
is often brought into close contact with the upper 
surface of an opposite leaf or leaflet. 

We failed to obtain sufficient evidence, whether 
the better protection of the upper surface has been 
gained from its being more easily injured than the 
lower surface, or from its injury being a greater evil 
to the plant. That there is some difference in consti- 
tution between the two surfaces is shown by the follow- 
ing cases. Cassia Jloribtmda was exposed to a clear sky 
on a sharp frosty night, and several leaflets which 
had assumed their nocturnal dependent position with 
their lower surfaces turned outwards so as to be 
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exposed obliquely to the zenith, nevertheless had these 
lower surfaces less blackened than the upper surfaces 
which were turned inwards and were in close contact 
with those of the opposite leaflets. Again, a pot 
full of plants of Tri/olium resupinatum, which had 
been kept in a warm room for three days, was turned 
out of doors (Sept. 21st) on a clear and almost frosty 
night. Next morning ten of the terminal leaflets were 
examined as opaque objects under the microscope. 
These leaflets, in going to sleep, either turn vertically 
upwards, or more commonly bend a little over the 
lateral leaflets, so that their lower surfaces are more 
exposed to the zenith than their upper surfaces. 
Nevertheless, six of these ten leaflets were distinctly 
yellower on the upper than on the lower and more 
exposed surface. In the remaining four, the result 
was not so plain, but certainly whatever difference 
there was leaned to the side of the upper surface 
having suffered most. 

It has been stated that some of the leaflets experi- 
mented on were fastened close to the cork, and others 
at a height of from J to J of an inch above it ; and 
that whenever, after exposure to a frost, any difterence 
could be detected in their states, the closely pinned 
ones had suffered most. We attributed this difference 
to the air, not cooled by radiation, having been pre- 
vented from circulating freely beneath the closely 
pinned leaflets. That there was really a difference in 
the temperature of leaves treated in these two dif- 
ferent methods, was plainly shown on one occasion ; 
for after the exposure of a pot with plants of Melilotua 
dentaia for 2 h. to a clear sky (the temperature on the 
surrounding grass being - 2° C.), it was manifest that 
more dew had congealed into hoar-frost on the closely 
pinned leaflets, than on those which stood horizontally 
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a little above the cork. Again, the tips of some few 
leaflets, which had been pinned close to the cork, pro- 
jected a little beyond the edge, so that the air could 
circulate freely round them. This occurred with six 
leaflets of Oxalia aeetdseHa, and their tips certainly 
suffered rather less than the rest of the same leaflets ; 
for on the following morning they were still slightly 
green. The same result followed, even still more 
clearly, in two cases with leaflets of Melilotus officinalia 
which projected a little beyond the cork ; and in two 
other cases some leaflets which were pinned close to 
the cork were injured, whilst other free leaflets on 
the same leaves, which had not space to rotate and 
assume their proper vertical position, were not at all 
injured. 

Another analogous fact deserves notice : we observed 
on several occasions that a greater number of free 
leaves were injured on the branches which had been 
kept motionless by some of their leaves having been 
pinned to the corks, than on the other branches. This 
was conspicuously the case with those of Melilotus 
Petitpierreana, but the injured leaves in this instance 
were not actually counted. With Araehis hypogsea, a 
young plant with 7 stems bore 22 free leaves, and of 
these 5 were injured by the frost, all of which were on 
two stems, bearing fom: leaves pinned to the cork- 
supports. With Oxalis carnosa, 7 free leaves were 
injured, and every one of them belonged to a cluster 
of leaves, some of which had been pinned to the cork. 
We could account for these cases only by supposing 
that the branches which were quite free had been 
slightly waved about by the wind, and that their 
leaves had thus been a little warmed by the sur- 
rounding warmer air. If we hold our hands motion- 
less before a hot fire, and then wave them about, we 
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immediately feel relief; and this is evidently an 
analogous, though reversed, case. These several facts 
— in relation to leaves pinned close to or a little above 
the cork-supports — to their tips projecting beyond it — 
and to the leaves on branches kept motionless — seem 
to ns curious, as showing how a difference, apparently 
trifling, may determine the greater or less injury of 
the leaves. We may even infer as probable that the 
less or greater destruction during a frost of the leaves 
on a plant which does not sleep, may often depend on 
the greater or less degree of flexibility of their petioles 
and of the branches which bear them. 

Nyctitropic or Sleep Movements of Cotyledons. 

We now come to the descriptive part of our work, 
and will begin with cotyledons, passing on to leaves 
in the next chapter. We have met with only two 
brief notices of cotyledons sleeping. Hofmeister,* 
after stating that the cotyledons of all the observed 
seedlings of the Cafyophyllem (Alsinese and Silenese) 
bend upwards at night (but to what angle he does not 
state), remarks that those of Stellaria media rise up so 
as to touch one another ; they may therefore safely be 
said to sleep. Secondly, according to Kamey,t the 
cotyledons of Mimosa pudiea and of Clianihus Dam- 
pieri rise up almost vertically at night and approach 
each other closely. It has been shown in a previous 
chapter that the cotyledons of a large number of 
plants bend a little upwards at night, and wo here 
have to meet the diflicult question at what inclination 
may they be said to sleep? According to the view 
which we maintain, no movement deserves to be called 



• ‘ Dio Lclire von der Pflunzonzelle,’ 18C7, p. 327. 
t ‘ AiliHttOiiia,’ March 10th, 1869. 
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nyctitropic, unless it has been acquired for the sake of 
lessening radiation ; hut this, could be discovered only 
by a long series of experiments, showing that the 
leaves of each species suffered from this cause, if pre- 
vented from sleeping. Wo must therefore take an 
arbitrary limit. If a cotyledon or leaf is inclined at 
60° above or beneath the horizon, it exposes to the 
zenith about one-half of its area; consequently the 
intensity of its radiation will be lessened by about 
half, compared with what it would have been if the 
cotyledon or leaf had remained horizontal. This 
degree of diminution certainly would make a great 
difference to a plant having a tender constitution. 
We will therefore speak of a cotyledon and hereafter 
of a leaf as sleeping, only when it rises at night to 
an angle of about 60°, or to a still higher angle, above 
the horizon, or sinks beneath it to the same amount. 
Not but that a lesser diminution of radiation may be 
advantageous to a plant, as in the case of Batura 
stramonium, the cotyledons of which rose from 31° at 
noon to 55° at night above the horizon. The Swedish 
turnip may profit by the area of its leaves being 
reduced at night by about 30 per cent., as estimated 
by Mr. A. S. Wilson ; though in this case the angle 
through which the leaves rose was not observed. On 
the other hand, when the angular rise of cotyledons or 
of leaves is small, such as less than 30°, the diminution 
of radiation is so slight that it probably is of no sig- 
nificance to the plant in relation to radiation. For 
instance, the cotyledons of Oeranium Ibericum rose at 
night to 27° above the horizon, and this would lessen 
radiation by only 11 per cent. : those of Linum Beren- 
dieri rose to 33°, and this would lessen radiation by 
16 per cent. 

There are, however, some other sources of doubt with 
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respect to the sleep of cotyledons. In certain cases, 
the cotyledons whilst young diverge during the day to 
only a very moderate extent, so that a small rise at 
night, which we know occurs with the cotyledons of 
many plants, would necessarily cause them to assume 
a vertical or nearly vertical position at night ; and in 
this case it would be rash to infer that the movement 
was efiected for any special purpose. On this account 
we hesitated long whether we should introduce several 
Cucurbitaceoiis plants into the following list ; but from 
reasons, presently to be given, we thought that they 
had better be at least temporarily included. This 
same source of doubt applies in some few other cases ; 
for at the commencement of our observations we did 
not always attend sufficiently to whether the cotyle- 
dons stood nearly horizontally in the middle of the day. 
W ith several seedlings, the cotyledons assume a highly 
inclined position at night diming so short a period of 
their life, that a doubt naturally arises whether this 
can be of any service to the plant. Nevertheless, in 
most of the cases given in the following list, the coty- 
ledons may bo as certainly said to sleep as may the 
leaves of any plant. In two cases, namely, with the 
cabbage and radish, the cotyledons of which rise almost 
vertically during the few first nights of their life, it 
was ascertained by placing young seedlings in the 
klinostat, that the upward movement was not due to 
apogeotropisin. 

The names of the plants, the cotyledons of which 
stand at night at an angle of at least 60"' with the 
horizon, are arranged in the appended list on the same 
system as previously followed. The numbers of the 
Families, and with the Leguminosm the numbers of 
the Tribes, have been added to sliow how widely 
the plants in question are distributed throughout the 
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dicotyledonous series. A few remarks will have to 
be made about many of the plants in the list. In 
doing so, it will be convenient not to follow strictly 
any systematic order, but to treat of the Oxalidse 
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Litt of Seedling Plants (continued\ 



Solanum lycopcrsicnm. Solanea 
(Kam. 157). 

Mimulus, (sp. ?) Scrophularinen 
(Kam. 159) — from iaformation 
given u> by Prof. Pfeft'er. 
Mirabilis jalapa. Nyctaginra 
(Fam. 177). 



Mirabilia longiflora. 

Beta rulgarU. Palvgenoae (Fam. 
179). 

Amaranthua caudatua. Ainaran- 
thaceie (Fam. 18»). 

Cannabia aativa (?). Cannabinens 
(Fam. 195). 



Jirassica oleracea (CruciferiB> —It was shown in the first chapter 
that the cotyledons of the common cabbage rise in the evening 
and stand vertically up at night with their petioles in contact. 
But as the two cotyledons are of uneqnal height, they frequently 
interfere a little with each other’s movements, the shorter one 
often not standing quite vertically. 'They awake early in the 
morning; thus at 6.43 a.m. on Nov. 27th, whilst it was still 
dark, the cotyledons, which had been vertical and in contact on 
the previous evening, were reflexed, and thus presented a very 
different apiiearance. It should be borne in mind that seedlings 
in germinating at the proper season, would not be subjected to 
darknes.s at this hour in the morning. The above amount of 
movement of the cotyledons is only temporary, lasting with plants 
kept in a warm greenhouse from four to six days ; how long it 
would last with seedlings growing out of doors we do not know. 

Bajihanus salivus . — In the middle of the day the blades of 
the cotyledons of 10 seedlings stood at right angles to their 
hypocotyls, with their petioles a little divergent; at night the 
blades stood vertically, with their bases in contact and with 
their petioles parallel. Next morning, at 6.45 a.m., whilst it 
was still dark, the blades were horizontal. On the following 
night they were much raised, but hardly stood sufilciently ver- 
tical to be said to be asleep, and so it was in a still less degree 
on tlie third night Therefore the cotyledons of this plant (kept 
in the greenhouse) go to sleep for even a shorter time than 
those of the cabbage. Similar observations were made, but only 
during a single day and night, on 13 other seedlings likewise 
taisctl in the greenhouse, with the same result 

The petioles of the cotyledons of 11 young seedlings of 
Simijm nigra were slightly divergent at noon, and the blades 
stood at right angles to the hypocotyls ; at night the petioles 
were in close contact, and the blades considerably raised, 
with their bases in contact, but only a few stood sufficiently 
upright to be called asleep. On the following morning. 
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the petioles diverged before it was light. The hypocotyl is 
slightly sensitive, so that if rubbed with a needle it bends 
towards the rubbed side. In the case of Lepidium mtivum, the 
petioles of the cotyledons of young seedlings diverge during 
the day and converge so as to touch each other during the 
night, by which means the bases of the tripartite blades are 
brought into contact ; but the blades are so little raised that 
they cannot be said to sleep. The cotyledons of several other 
cruciferous plants were observed, but they did not rise sufiSciently 
during the night to be said to sleep. 

Githago $tgetum (CaryophyUe®). — On the first day after the 
cotyledons had burst through the seed-coats, they stood at noon 
at an angle of 75° above the horizon ; at night they moved 
upwards, each through an angle of 15° so as to stand quite 
vertical and in contact with one another. On the second day 
they stood at noon at 59° above tbe horizon, and again at 
night were completely closed, each having risen 31°. On the 
fourth day the cotyledons did not quite close at night. The 
first and succeeding pairs of young true leaves behaved in 
exactly the same manner. We think that the movement in this 
case may be called nyctitropic, though the angle pa.ssed through 
was small. The cotyledons are very sensitive to light and will 
not expand if exposed to an extremely dim one. 

Anoda Wrightii (Malvacem). — The cotyledons whilst moderately 
young, and only from "2 to ’3 inch in diameter, sink in the 
evening from their mid-day horizontal position to about 35° 
beneath the horizon. But when the same seedlings were older 
and had produced small true leaves, the almost orbicular 
cotyledons, now '55 inch in diameter, moved vertically downwards 
at night. This fact made us suspect that their sinking might 
be due merely to their weight ; but they were not in the least 
flaccid, and when lifted up sprang back through elasticity into 
their former dependent position. A pot with some old seedlings 
was turned upside down in the afternoon, before the noc- 
turnal fall had commenced, and at night they assumed in op- 
position to their own weight (and to any geotropic action) an 
upwardly directed vortical position. When pots were thus 
reversed, after the evening fall had already commenced, the 
sinking movement appeared to be somewhat disturbed ; but all 
their movements were occasionally variable without any apparent 
cause. This latter fact, as well as that of the young cotyledons 
not sinking nearly so much as the older ones, deserves notice. 
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Although the moTement of the cotyledons endured for a long 
time, no pulvinus was exteriorly yisible; but their growth 
continued for a long time. The cotyledons appear to bo only 
slightly heliotropic, though the hypocotyl is strongly so. 

Ooe»ypiumarboreum(_T) (var. Nanhin cotton) (MalTscem). — The 
cotyledons behave in nearly the same manner as those of the 
Anoda. On June 15th the cotyledons of two seedlings were 
•65 inch in length (measured along the midrib) and stood hori- 
zontally at noon; at 10 p.m. they occupied the same position 
and had not fallen at all. On June 23rd, the cotyledons of one 
of these seedlings were 11 inch in length, and by 10 p.m. they 
had fallen from a horizontal position to 62° beneath the horizon. 
The cotyledons of the other seedling were 1’3 inch in length, and 
a minute true leaf had been formed ; they had fallen at 10 p.m. 
to 70° beneath the horizon. On June 25th, the true leaf of this 
latter seedling was "9 inch in length, and the cotyledons occu- 
pied nearly the same position at night. By July 9th the cotyle- 
dons appeared very old and showed signs of withering ; but they 
stood at noon almost horizontally, and at 10 p.m. hung down 
vertically. 

Ootsypiitm herh'icmm . — ^It is remarkable that the cotyledons of 
this species behave differently from those of the last. They were 
observed during 6 weeks from their first development until 
they had grown to a very large size (still appearing fresh and 
green), viz. 2J inches in breadth. At this age a true leaf had 
been formed, which with its petiole was 2 inches long. During 
the whole of these 6 weeks the cotyledons did not sink at night ; 
yet when old their weight was considerable and they were borne 
by much elongated petioles. Seedlings raised from some seed 
sent us from Naples, behaved in the same manner; as did those 
of a kind cultivated in Alabama and of the Sea-island cotton. 
To what species these three latter forms belong we do not know. 
We could not make out in the case of the Naples cotton, that 
the position of the cotyledons at night was influenced by the 
soil being more or less dry; care being taken that they were 
not rendered flaccid by being too dry. The weight of the large 
cotyledons of the Alabama and Sea-island kinds caused them to 
hang somewhat downwards, when the pots in which they grew 
were left for a time upside down. It should, however, be 
observed that these three kinds were raised in the middle of 
the winter, which sometimes greatly interferes with the proper 
nyctitropic movements of leaves and cotyledons. 
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Cttcurbitnc-eo !. — The cotyledons of Cucurbita aurantia and ovi- 
fera, and of JMgettaria vutgarit, stand from the 1st to the 3rd day 
of their life at about 60° above the horizon, and at night rise up 
so as to become vertical and in close contact with one another. 
With Cueumis dwiaim they stood at noon at 45° above the hori- 
zon, and closed at night. The tips of the cotyledons of all these 
species are, however, reflexed, so that this j)art is fully exposed 
to the zenith at night ; and this fact is opposed to the belief 
that the movement is of the same nature as that of sleeping 
plants. After the first two or three days the cotyledons 
diverge more during the day and cease to close at night 
Those of Trichosauthes anguina are somewhat thick and fleshy, 
and did not rise at night ; and they could perhaps hardly be 
expected to do so. On the other hand, those of Acanthosicyoa 
horrida* present nothing in their appearance opposed to their 
moving at night in the same manner as the preceding species ; 
yet they did not rise up in any plain manner. This fact leads 
to the belief that the nocturnal movements of the above-named 
species has been acquired for some special purpose, which may 
be to protect the young plumule from radiation, by the close 
contact of the whole basal portion of the two cotyledons. 

Otranium rotundi/dium (GSeraniaceie). — A single seedling came 
up accidentally in a pot, and its cotyledons were oliscrved to 
bend perpendicularly downwards during several successive 
nights, having been horizontal at noon. It grew into a fine 
plant but died before flowering : it was sent to Kew and pro- 
nounced to be certainly a Geranium, and in all probability the 
above-named species. This case is remarkable because the 
cotyledons of O. ciuereum, Endrasii, Ibericum, Bichardsoni, and 
nubcavlttcens were observed during some weeks in the v^inter, 
and they did not sink, whilst those of G. Jbtricum rose 27° at 
night. 

Apium petrotdinum (Umbellifer®).— A seedling had its coty- 
ledons (Nov. 22nd) almost fully expanded during the day; by 
8.30 p.M. they had risen considerably, and at 10.30 f.m. were 
almost closed, their tips being only yj® of an inch apart. On 
the following morning (23rd) the tips were of an inch apart. 



* This plant, from Dammara 
Land in B. Africa, is remarkable 
from being the one known mem- 
ber of the Family which is nut a 



climber: it has been described 
in ‘Transact. Linn. Soc.,' ixvii. 
p.30. 
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or more than seven times as much. On the next night the 
cotyledons occupied nearly the same position as before. On the 
morning of the 24th they stood horizontally, and at night were 
60° above the horizon ; and so it was on the night of the 25th. 
But four days afterwards (on the 29th), when the seedlings 
were a week old, the cotyledons had ceased to rise at night to 
any plain degree. 

Apium gravtolens — The cotyledons at noon were horizontal, 
and at 10 p.m. stood at an angle of 61° above the horizon. 

Lactuoi Kariola (Composit®).— The cotyledons whilst young 
stood sub-horizontally during the day, and at night rose so as 
to be almost vertical, and some were quite vertical and closed ; 
but this movement ceased when they had grown old and large, 
after an interval of 11 days. 

Bdianthus annum (Composit®).— This case is rather doubtful ; 
the cotyledons rise at night, and on one occasion they stood at 
73° above the horizon, so that they might then be said to have 
been asleep. 

Jpomaa ccerulea vel PharUtis nil (Convolvulace®).— The coty- 
ledons behave in nearly the same manner as those of the Anoda 
and Nankin cotton, and like them grow to a large size. Whilst 
young and small, so that their blades were from -5 to -6 of an 
inch in length, measured along the middle to the hose of the 
central notch, they remained horizontal both during the middle 
of the day and at night. As they increased in size they began 
to sink more and more in the evening and early night; and 
when they had grown to a length (measured in the above 
manner) of from 1 to 1-25 inch, they sank between 55° and 70° 
beneath the horizon. They acted, however, in this manner only 
when they had been well illuminated during the day. Never- 
theless, the cotyledons have little or no power of landing 
towards a lateral light, although the hypocotyl is strongly helio- 
tropic. They are not provided with a pulvinus, but continue 
to grow for a long time. 

Ipomaa jiurpurat (vel Pharbitis hitpidu ). — The cotyledons 
behave in all respects like those of I. aerulea. A seedling with 
cotyledons 75 inch in length (measured as before) and 1-65 
inch in breadth, having a small true leaf developed, was placed 
at 5.30 P.M. on a klinostat in a darkened box, so that neither 
weight nor geotropism could act on them. At 10 p.m. one coty- 
ledon stood at 77° and the other at 82° beneath the horizon. 
Before being placed in the klinostat they stood at 15° and 29° 
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I:eneath the horizon. The nocturnal position depends cliiefly 
on the cuiTature of the petiole close to the blade, but the whole 
petiole becomes slightly curved downwards. It deserves notice 
that seedlings of this and the last-named species were raised at 
the end of February and another lot in the middle of March, 
and the cotyledons in neither case exhibited any nyctitropic 
movement. 

Jpomaea bona-nox . — The cotyledons after a few days grow to 
an enormous size, those on a young seedling being 31 inches 
in breadth. They were extended horizontally at noon, and at 
10 p.M. stood at 63° beneath the horizon. Five days aftop- 
wards they were 4} inches in breadth, and at night one stood at 
64° and the other 48° beneath the horizon. Though the blades 
are thin, yet from their great size and from the petioles being 
long, we imagined that their depression at night might be 
determined by their weight ; but when the pot was laid hori- 
zontally, they became curved towards the hypocotyl, which 
movement could not have been in the least aided by their 
weight, at the same time they were somewhat twisted upwards 
through apogeotropism. Nevertheless, the weight of the coty- 
ledons is so far influential, that when on another night the pot 
was turned upside down, they were unable to rise and thus to 
assume their proper nocturnal position. 

Ipomra coccMieii.— The cotyledons whilst young do not sink 
at night, but when grown a little older, but still only -4 inch in 
length (measured as before) and '82 in breadth, they l)ecame 
greatly depressed. In one case they were horizontal at noon, 
and at 10 p.m. one of them stood at 64° and the other at 47° 
beneath the horizon. The blades are thin, and the petioles, j 
wliich become much curved down at night, are short, so that 
here weight can hardly have produced any effect. With all the 
above species of Ipomoea, when the two cotyledons on the same 
seedling were unequally depressed at night, this seemed to 
depend on the position which they had held during the day 
with reference to the light. 

Solatium lyeoperticum (Solanese). — The cotyledons rise so 
much at night as to come nearly in contact. Those of S. jalina- 
canthum were horizontal at noon, and by 10 p.m. had risen only 
27° 30 ; but on the following morning before it was light they 
stood at 59° above the horizon, and in the afternoon of the same 
dny were again horizontal. The behaviour of the cotyledons of I 
this latter species seems, therefore, to be anomalous. I 
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Mirahilis j-dapa and longiflom (Nyctagine®).— The cotyledons, 
which are of unequal size, stand horizontally during the middle 
of the day, and at night rise up vertically and come into close 
contact with one another. But this movement with M. longijlora 
lasted for only the three first nights. 

Beta vulgaris (Polygone®).— A large number of seedlings were 
observed on three occasions. During the day the cotyledons 
sometimes stood sub-horizontally, but more commonly at an 
angle of about 50° above the horizon, and for the first two or 
three nights they rose up vertically so as to be completely 
closed. During the succeeding one or two nights they rose 
only a little, and afterwards hardly at all. 

Amaranthus caudatus (Amaranthaci®).— At noon the coty- 
ledons of many seedlings, which had just germinated, stood at 
about 45° above the horizon, and at 10.15 p.m. some were nearly 
and others quite closed. On the following morning they were 
again well expanded or open. 

Canuabis sativa (Cannabine®).— Wo are very doubtful whether 
this plant ought to be here included. The cotyledons of a large 
number of seedlings, after being well illuminated during the 
day, were curved downwards at night, so that the tips of some 
pointed directly to the ground, but the basal part did not appear 
to be at all depressed. On the following morning they were 
<^iu flat and horizontal. The cotyledons of many other seed- 
lings were at the same time not in any way affected. Therefore 
this case seems very different from that of ordinary sleep, and 
probably comes under the head of epinasty, as is the case with 
the leaves of this plant according to Kraus. The cotyledons are 
heliotropic, and so is the hypocotyl in a still stronger degree. 

Oxalis . — Wo now come to cotyledons provided with a pulvinus, 
all of which are remarkable from the continuance of the nocturnal 
movements during several days or oven weeks, and apparently 
after growth has ceased. The cotyledons of 0. rosea, Jhribunda 
and articulata sink vertically down at night and clasp the upper 
part of the hypocotyl. Those of 0. Valdiviuna and sensitiva, on 
the contrary , rise vertically up, so that their upjier surfaces come 
into close contact ; and after the yoimg leaves are developed these 
are clasped by the cotyledons. As in the daytime they stand hori- 
zontally, or are even a little deflected beneath the horizon, they 
move in the evening through an angle of at least 90°. Their 
complicated circumnutating movements during the day hove 
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been described in the first chapter. The experiment was a 
superfluous one, but pots with seedlings of 0. roseo and floributi'la 
wore turned upside down, as soon as the cotyledons began to 
show any signs of sleep, and this made no difference in their 
movements. 

Leguminosa . — It may be seen in our Ust that the cotyledons 
of several species in nine genera, widely distributed through- 
out the Family, sleep at night ; and this probably is the case 
with many others. The cotyledons of all these species are pro- 
vided with a pulvinus; and the movement in all is continued 
during many days or weeks. In Cassia the cotyledons of the 
ten species in the list rise up vertically at night and come 
into close contact with one another. We observed that those 
of C. florida opened in the morning rather later than those of 
V. glauca and pubaems. The movement is exactly the same 
in C. mimosoides as in the other species, though its subsequently 
developed leaves sleep in a different manner. The cotyledons 
of an eleventh species, namely, C. nod-jna, are thick and fleshy, 
and do not rise up at night. The circumnutation of the coty- 
ledons during the day of C. iora has been described in the first 
chapter. Although the cotyledons of Smithia nensitiea rose from 
a horizontal position in the middle of the day to a vertical one 
at night, those of S. P/undii, which are thick and fleshy, did not 
sleep. When Mimosa pudica and alhida have been kept at a 
sufficiently high temperature during the day, the cotyledons 
come into close contact at night ; otherwise they merely rise up 
almost vertically. The circumnutation of those of M. pudias 
has been described. The cotyledons of a Bauhinia from St. 
Catharina in Brazil stood during the day at an angle of about 
5o° above the horizon, and at night rose to 77° ; but it is pro- 
bable that they would have closed completely, if the seedlings 
had been kept in a warmer place. 

Lotta . — In three species of Lotus the cotyledons were observed 
to sleep. Those of L. JacoUeus present the singular case of not 
rising at night in any conspicuous manner for the first 5 or 
6 days of their life, and the pulvinus is not well developed at 
this period. Afterwards the sleeping movement is well dis- 
played, though to a variable degree, and is long continued. 
We shall hereafter meet with a nearly parallel case with the 
leaves of Hida rhomhiftAia. The cotyledons of L. Uebdii are 
only slightly raised at night, and differ much in this respect 
from the three species in our list 
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Trifiiium. — The germination of 21 species was observed. In 
most of them the cotyledons rise hardly at all, or only slightly, 
at night ; but those of T. glomeratum, striatum and incarnatum 
rose from 45° to 55° above the horizon. With T. mhterraneum, 
leucanthemum and strictum, they stood up vertically; and with 
T. strictum the rising movement is accompanied, as we shall see, 
by another movement, which makes us believe that the rising 
is truly nyctitropic. We did not carefully examine the coty- 
ledons of all the species for a pulvinus, but this organ was 
distinctly present in those of T. subterraneum and strictum ; whilst 
there was no trace of a pulvinus in some species, for instance, in 
T. resupinatum, the cotyledons of which do not rise at night. 

Trifolium subterraneum . — The blades of the cotyledons on the 
first day after germination (Nov. 21st) were not fully expanded, 
being inclined at about 35° above the horizon ; at night they 
rose to about 75°. Two days afterwards the blades at noon 
were horizontal, with the petioles highly inclined upwards; 
and it is remarkable that the nocturnal movement is almost 
wholly confined to the blades, being efitected by the pulvinus at 
their bases ; whilst the petioles retain day and night nearly the 
same inclination. On this night (Nov. ^rd), and for some few 
tneoeeding nights, the blades rose from a horizontal into a 
vertical position, and then became bowed inwards at about an 
average angle of 10° ; so that they had passed through an angle 
of 100°. Their tips now almost touched one another, their 
bases being slightly divergent The two blades thus formed 
a highly inclined roof over the axis of the seedling. This 
movement is the same as that of the terminal leaflet of the 
tripartite leaves of many species of Trifolium. After an interval 
of 8 days (Nov. 29th) the blades were horizontal during the 
day, and vertical at night, and now they were no longer bowed 
inwards. They continued to move in the same manner for the 
following two months, by which time they had increased greatly 
in size, their petioles being no less than '8 of an inch in length, 
and two true leaves had by this time been developed. 

Trfulium strictum. — On the first day after germination the 
cotyledons, which are provided with a pulvinus, stood at noon 
horizontally, and at night rose to only about 45° above the 
horizon. Four days afterwards the seedlings were again ob- 
served at night, and now the blades stood vertically and were 
in contact, excepting the tips, which were much defiexed, so 
that they faced the zenith. At this age the petioles are curved 
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upwards, and at night, when the bases of the blades are in con- 
tact, the two petioles together form a vertical ring surrounding 
the plumule. The cotyledons continued to act in nearly the same 
manner for 8 or 10 days from the period of germination ; but 
the petioles had by this time become straight and had increased 
much in length. After from 12 to 14 days the first simple true 
leaf was formed, and during the ensuing fortnight a remarkable 
movement was repeatedly observed. At I. (Fig. 125) we have 
a sketch, made in the middle of the day, of a seedling about 
a fortnight old. The two cotyledons, of which Be is the 
right, and Lc the left one, stand directly opposite one another. 



Fig. 125. 
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left cotyledon. This seems to be the object gained by these 
singular movements. Altt^ether 20 seedlings were examined on 
successive nights, and in 19 of them it was the left cotyledon 
alone which became twisted, with the true leaf always so twisted 
that its upper surface approached closely and front^ that of the 
left cotyledon. In only one instance was the right cotyleilon 
twisted, with the true leaf twisted towards it ; but this seedling 
was in an abnormal condition, as the left cotyledon did not rise 
up properly at night. This whole case is remarkable, as with 
the cotyledons of no other plant have we seen any nocturnal 
movement except vertically upwards or downwards. It is the 
more remarkable, because we shall meet with an analogous case 
in the leaves of the allied genus Melilotus, in which the ter- 
minal leaflet rotates at night so os to present one edge to the 
zenith and at the same time bends to one side, so that its upper 
surface comes into contact with that of one of the two now ver- 
tical lateral leaflets. 

Concludinff Remarks on the Nyctitropie Movenients of 
Cotyledons . — The sleep of cotyledons (though this is a 
subject which has been little attended to), seems to be 
a more common phenomenon than that of leaves. We 
observed the position of the cotyledons during the day 
and night in 153 genera, widely distributed through- 
put the dicotyledonous series, but otherwise selected 
almost by hazard ; and one or more species in 26 of 
these genera placed their cotyledons at night so as 
to stand vertically or almost vertically, having gene- 
rally moved through an angle of at least 60°. If we 
lay on one side the Leguminoste, the cotyledons of 
which are particularly liable to sleep, 140 genera 
remain ; and out of these, the cotyledons of at least one 
species in 19 genera slept. Now if we were to select 
by hazard 140 genera, excluding the Leguminosae, and 
observed their leaves at night, assuredly not nearly 
so many as 19 would be found to include sleeping 
species. We here refer exclusively to the plants 
observed by ourselves. 
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In our entire list of seedlings, there are 30 genera, 
belonging to 16 Families, the cotyledons of which in 
some of the species rise or sink in the evening or 
early night, so as to stand at least 60° above or be- 
neath the horizon. In a large majority of the genera, 
namely, 24, the movement is a rising one; so that 
the same direction prevails in these nyctitropic move- 
ments as in the lesser periodic ones described in the 
second chapter. The cotyledons move downwards 
during the early part of the night in only 6 of the 
genera; and in one of them. Cannabis, the curving 
down of tlie tip is probably due to epinasty, as Kraus 
believes to be the case with the leaves. The down- 
ward movement to the amount of 90° is very decided 
in Oxalh Valdiviana and sensUiva, and in Geranium 
rotundifolium. It is a remarkable fact that with Anoda 
Wriglitii, one species of Gossypium and at least 3 
species of Ipomoea, the cotyledons whilst young and 
light sink at night very little or not at all ; although 
this movement becomes well pronounced as soon as 
they have grown large and heavy. Although the 
downward movement cannot be attributed to the 
weight of the cotyledons in the several cases which 
were investigated, namely, in those of the Anoda, 
Ipomoea purpurea and bona-nox, nor in that of J. coo- 
cinea, yet bearing in mind that cotyledons are con- 
tinually cireumnutating, a slight cause might at first 
have determined whether the great nocturnal move- 
ment should be upwards or downwards. We may 
therefore suspect that in some aboriginal member of 
the groups in question, the weight of the cotyledons 
first determined the downward direction. The fact of 
the cotyledons of these species not sinking down much 
whilst they are young and tender, seems opposed to 
the belief that the greater movement when they are 
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grown older, has been acquired for the sake of pro- 
tecting them from radiation at night ; hut then we 
should remember that there are many plants, the 
leaves of which sleep, whilst the cotyledons do not ; 
and if in some cases the leaves are protected from cold 
at night whilst the cotyledons are not protected, so in 
other cases it may be of more importance to the species 
that the nearly full-grown cotyledons should be better 
protected than the young ones. 

In all the species of Oxalis observed by us, the coty- 
ledons are provided with pulvini ; but this organ has 
become more or less rudimentary in 0. comieulata, 
and the amount of upward movement of its cotyledons 
at night is very variable, but is never enough to be 
called sleep. We omitted to ascertain whether the 
cotyledons of Geranium rotundifdlium possess pulvini. 
In the Leguminosse all the cotyledons which sleep, as 
far as we have seen, are provided with pulvini. But 
with Lotus Jacobsens, these are not fully developed 
during the first few days of the life of the seedling, 
and the cotyledons do not then rise much at night. 
With Trifolium strictum the blades of the cotyledons 
rise at night by the aid of their pulvini ; whilst the 
petiole of one cotyledon twists half-round at the same 
time, independently of its pulvinus. 

As a general rule, cotyledons which are provided 
with pulvini continue to rise or sink at night during 
a much longer period than those destitute of this organ. 
In this latter case the movement no doubt depends on 
alternately greater growth on the upper and lower side 
of the petiole, or of the blade, or of both, preceded 
probably by the increased turgescence of the growing 
cells. Such movements generally last for a very 
short period — for instance, wdth Brassica and Githago 
for 4 or 5 nights, with Beta for 2 or 3, and with 
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Raplianus for only a single night. There are, however, 
some strong exceptions to this rule, as the cotyledons 
of Gossypium, Anoda and Ipomroa do not possess pul- 
vini, yet continue to move and to grow for a long time. 
We thought at first that when the movement lasted for 
only 2 or 3 nights, it could hardly be of any service 
to the plant, and hardly deserved to be called sleep ; 
but as many quickly-growing leaves sleep for only a 
few nights, and as cotyledons are rapidly developed 
and soon complete their growth, this doubt now seems 
to us not well-founded, more especially as these move- 
ments are in many instances so strongly pronounced. 
We may here mention another point of similarity 
between sleeping leaves and cotyledons, namely, that 
some of the latter (for instance, those of Cassia and 
Githago) are easily affected by the absence of light ; 
and they then either close, or if closed do not open ; 
whereas others (as with the cotyledons of Oxalis) are 
very little affected by light. In the next chapter it 
will be shown that the nyctitropic movements both 
of cotyledons and leaves consist of a modified form of 
circumnutation. 

As in the Leguminoste and Oxalidre, the leaves and 
the cotyledons of the same species generally sleep, the 
idea at first naturally occurred to us, that the sleep 
of the cotyledons was merely an early development of 
a habit proper to a more advanced stage of life. But 
no such explanation can be admitted, although there 
seems to be some connection, as might have been 
expected, between the two sets of cases. For the 
leaves of many plants sleep, whilst their cotyledons do 
not do so — of which fact Detmodium gyrans offers a 
good instance, as likewise do three species of Nico- 
tiana observed by us ; also Sida rhombifolia, Ahutilon 
Darwinii, and Chenopodium album. On the other 
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hand, the cotyledons of some plants sleep and not the 
leaves, as with the species of Beta, Brassica, Geranium, 
Apium, Solanum, and Mirabilis, named in our list. 
Still more striking is the fact that, in the same genus, 
the leaves of several or of all the species may sleep, 
but the cotyledons of only some of them, as occurs 
with Trifolium, Lotus, Gossypium, and partially with 
Oxalis. Again, when both the cotyledons and the 
leaves of the same plant sleep, their movements may 
be of a widely dissimilar nature : thus with Cassia the 
cotyledons rise vertically up at night, whilst their 
leaves sink down and twist round so as to turn their 
lower surfaces outwards. With seedlings of Oxalis 
VaMiviana, having 2 or 3 well-developed leaves, it 
was a curious spectacle to behold at night each leaflet 
folded inwards and hanging perpendicularly do^vn- 
wards, whilst at the same time and on the same plant 
the cotyledons stood vertically upwards. 

Those several facts, showing the independence of 
the nocturnal movements of the leaves and cotyledons 
on the same plant, and on plants belonging to the 
same genus, lead to the belief that the cotyledons have 
acquired their power of movement for some special 
purpose. Other facts lead to the same conclusion, 
such as the presence of pulvini, by the aid of which 
the nocturnal movement is continued during some 
weeks. In Oxalis the cotyledons of some species 
move vertically upwards, and of others vertically 
downwards at night; but this great diflerence within 
the same natural genus is not so surprising as it 
may at first appear, seeing that the cotyledons of all 
the species are continually oscillating up and down 
during the day, so that a small cause might determine 
whether they should rise or sink at night. Again, the 
peculiar nocturnal movement of the left-hand coty- 
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ledon of Trifolium strictum, in combination with that 
of the first true leaf. Lastly, the wide distribution in 
the dicotyledonous series of plants with cotyledons 
which sleep. Reflecting on these several facts, our 
conclusion seems justified, that the nyctitropic move- 
ments of cotyledons, by which the blade is made to 
stand either vertically or almost vertically upwards 
or downwards at night, has been acquired, at least 
in most cases, for some special purpose ; nor can we 
doubt that this purpose is the protection of the upper 
surface of the blade, and perhaps of the central bud 
or plumule, from radiation at night. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Modified CiRCtMSDTATioN : Ntotitbopic ob Sleep Movemeiits of 

Couditions nece«8nr; for tliese mnvementg — List of Genera and Families, 
whioli incluile sleeping plants — Description of the movements in 
the several Gk-neia — Osalis: leaflets folded at night— Averrhoa : 
rapid movements of the leaflets— Porlieriu: leaflets close when 
plant kept very dry — Tropseolum : leaves do not sleep unless well 
illuminated during day — Lupinus; various modes of sleeping — 
Melilotus : singular movements of terminal leaflet— Trifolium — 
Desmodium; rudimentary lateral leaflets, movements of, not de- 
veloped on young plants, state of their pulvini — Cassia : complex 
movements i>f the leaflets — Bauhinia: leaves folded at night — 
Mimosa pudica ; compounded movements of leaves, efiect of dark- 
ness — Mimosa albida, reduced leaflets of— Schrankia : downward 
movement of the piniue — Marsilai : the only cryptogam known to 
sleep — Concluding remarks and summary — Nyctitropism consists 
of modifled circnmuutation, regulated by the alternations of light 
and darkness — Shape of flrst true leaves. 

We now come to the nyctitropic or sleep move- 
ments of leaves. It should be remembered that we 
confine this term to leaves which place their blades 
at night either in a vertical position or not more than 
30° from the vertical, — that is, at least 60° above or 
beneath the horizon. In some few cases this is 
effected by the rotation of the blade, the petiole not 
being either raised or lowered to any considerable 
extent. The limit of 30° from the vertical is obviously 
an arbitrary one, and has been selected for reasons 
previously assigned, namely, that when the blade 
approaches the perpendicular as nearly as this, only 
half as much of the surface is exposed at night to the 
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zenith and to free radiation as when the blade is 
horizontal. Nevertheless, in a few instances, leaves 
which seem to be prevented by their structure from 
moving to so great an extent as 60"’ above or beneath 
the horizon, have been included amongst sleeping 
plants. 

It should be premised that the nyctitropic move- 
ments of leaves are easily affected by the conditions 
to which the plants have been subjected. If the ground 
is kept too dry, the movements are much delayed 
or fail : according to Dassen,* even if the air is 
very dry the leaves of Impatiens and Jlalva are 
rendered motionless. Carl Kraus has also lately 
insisted t on the great influence which the quantity of 
water absorbed has on the periodic movements of 
leaves ; and ho believes that this cause chiefly deter- 
mines the variable amount of sinking of the leaves of 
Polygonum convolvulus at night ; and if so, their move- 
ments are not in our sense strictly nyctitropic. Plants 
in order to sleep must have been exposed to a proper 
temperature : Erythrina crista-galU, out of doors and 
nailed against a wall, seemed in fairly good health, 
but the leaflets did not sleep, whilst those on another 
plant kept in a warm greenhouse were all vertically de- 
pendent at night. In a kitchen-garden the h.'aflets of 
Pluiseolus vulgaris did not sleep during the early part 
of the summer. Ch. Koyer says,{ referring 1 sup|) 08 e 
to the native plants in France, that they do not sleep 
when the temperature is below 5° C. or 41° F. In 
the case of several sleeping plants, viz., species of 



• Dassen, • Tijdschrift vor. Na- Dot.’ (5th scries), lx. 1S08, p. 315. 
tnrlijke Giseh. cn Physiologic,' f ‘Doitiiige zur Keiitoiss dor 
18.37, vol. iv, p. lOti. Boo also Bowi guiigen,’ &o., in ‘Flora,’ 

Ch. Boyer on tlic im|)ortaiiee of a 1879, pp. •12, 43, U7, 

liropcr state of turg<!Sceiico of the J ‘ Annul, des Sc. Nat. Bot.’ 
cells, in ‘ Amial. dts So. Nat. (5th Series), ix. 1868 p,;)66. 
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TropjBolum, Lupinus, Ipomooa, Abutilon, Siegesbeckia, 
and probably other genera, it is indispensable that 
the leaves should be well illuminated during the day 
ia order that they may assume at night a vertical 
position ; and it was probably owing to this cause 
that seedlings of Chenopodium album and Sieffesbeckia 
orientalis, mised by us during the middle of the winter, 
though kept at a proper temperature, did not sleep. 
Lastly, violent agitation by a strong wind, during a 
few minutes, of the leaves of Maranta arundinacea 
(which previously had not been disturbed in the hot- 
house), prevented their sleeping during the two next 
nights. 

We will now give our observations on sleeping 
plants, made in the manner described in the Intro- 
duction. The stem of the plant was always secured 
(when not stated to the contrary) close to- the base of 
the leaf, the movements of which were being observed, 
so as to prevent the stem from circumnutating. As 
the tracings were made on a vertical glass in front of 
the plant, it was obviously impossible to trace its 
course as soon as the leaf became in the evening 
greatly inclined either upwards or downwards; it 
must therefore be understood that the broken lines 
in the diagrams, which represent the evening and 
nocturnal courses, ought always to be prolonged to a 
much greater distance, either upwards or downwards, 
than appears in them. The conclusions which may be 
deduced from our observations will be given near the 
end of this chapter. 

In the following list all the genera which include 
sleeping plants are given, as far as known to us. The 
same arrangement is followed as in former cases, and 
the numljer of the Family is appended. This list 
pos.sesscs some interest, as it shows that the habit of 
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sleeping is common to some few plants throughout 
the whole vascular series. The greater number of the 
genera in the list have been observed by ourselves 
with more or less care ; but several are given on the 
authority of others (whose names are appended in the 
list), and about these we have nothing more to say. 
No doubt the list is very imperfect, and several genera 
might have been added from the ‘ Somnus Plantarum’ 
by Linnceus ; but we could not judge, in some of his 
cases, whether the blades occupied at night a nearly 
vertical position. He refers to some plants as sleeping, 
for instance, Lathyrus odoratm and Viciafaha, in which 
we could observe no movement deserving to be called 
sleep, and as no one can doubt the accuracy of Linnaeus, 
we are left in doubt. 

List of Genera, induding speties the leaves of which sleep. 
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Githago ugetum (Caryophylleje). — The first leaves produced 
by young seedlings, rise up and close together at night On a 
rather older seedling, two young leaves stood at noon at 55° 
above the horizon, and at night at 86°, so ^h had risen 31°. 

were occasionally made on young leaves (for the older ones moved 
very little) produced by nearly full-grown plants. Batalin 
says (‘ Flora,’ Oct 1st, 1873, p. 437) that the young leaves of 
Stellaria close up so completely at night that they form together 
great buds. 

Sida (Malvacese). — The nyctitropic movements of the leaves 
ia this genus are remarkable in some respects. Batalin informs 
If 
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Fig. 126. 



WS'p.m.ai* 



US (see also ‘Flora,’ Oct. 1st, 1873, p. 437) that those of 
S. naptea fall at night, but 
to what angle he cannot 
remember. The leaves of 
S. rhombi/olia and return, on 
the other hand, rise up 
vertically, and are pressed 
against the stem. We have 
therefore here within tlie 
same genus, directly op- 
posite movements. Again, 
the leaves of S. rhombi/olia 
are furnished with a pul- 
vinus, formed of a mass of 
small cells destitute of chlo- 
rophyll, and with their 
longer axes perpendicular 
to the axis of the petiole. 
As measured along this 
latter line, these cells are 
only ith of the length of 
those of the petiole; but 
instead of being abruptly 
separated from them (as is 
usual with the pulvinus in 
most plants), they graduate 
into the larger eells of the 
petiole. On the other hand, 
iS. napaa, according to Ba- 
talin, does not possess a 
pulvinus; and he informs 
us that a gradation may be 
traced in the several species 
Sida rhombi/olia ; circumnotation and of the genus between these 
nyctitropic (or aleep) movements of two states of the petiole. 

nearly fall-grown leaf, 2| inches in another peculiarity, Ol which 
length; movement trac^ under a sky- we have seen no Other in- 
hght. Apex of leaf .5j inches from gfanco with leaves that 
grMtl"enTargll.“*’ “ ““ sleep: for those on very 

young plants, though they 
rise somewhat in the evening, do not go to sleep, as we observed 
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on several occasions; whilst those on rather older plants sleep 
in a conspicuous manner. For instance, a leaf (-So of an inch 
in length) on a very yonng seedling 2 inches high, stood at noon 
9° above the horizon, and at 10 p.m. at 28°, so it had risen only 
19°; another leaf (1'4 inch in length) on a seedling of the 
same height, stood at the same two j)eriods at 7° and 32°, and 
therefore had risen 25°. These leaves, which moved so little, 
liad a fairly well-developed pulvinus. After an interval of some 
weeks, when the same seedlings were 21 and 3 inches in height, 
some of the young leaves stood up at night quite vertically, and 
others wore highly inclined ; and so it was with bushes which 
were fully grown and were flowering. 

The movement of a leaf was traced from 9.15 a.m. on 
May 28th to 8.30 a.m. on the 30th. The temperature was too 
low (15°— 16° C.), and the illumination hardly suflScient; con- 
sequently the leaves did not become quite so highly inclinetl at 
night, as they had done previously and as they did subse- 
quently in the hot-house; but the movements did not appear 
otherwise disturbed. On the first day the leaf sank till 
6.15 P.M. ; it then rose rapidly and greatly till 10.5 p.m., and 
only a little higher during the rest of the night (Fig. 126). 
Early on the next day (29th) it fell in a slightly zigzag line 
rapidly until 9 a.m., by which time it had reached nearly the 
same place as on the previous morning. During the remainder 
of the day it fell slowly, and zigzagg^ laterally. The evening 
rise began after 4 p.m. in the same manner as before, and on 
the second morning it again fell rapidly. The ascending and 
descending lines do not coincide, as may be seen in the diagram. 
On the 30th a new tracing was made (not here given) on a 
rather enlarged scale, as the apex of the leaf now stood 9 inches 
from the vertical glass. In order to observe more carefully the 
course pursued at the time when the diurnal fall changes into 
the nocturnal rise, dots were made every half-hour between 
4 P.M. and 10.30 p.m. Tin's rendered the lateral zigzagging 
movement during the evening more conspicuous than in the 
diagram given, but it was of the same nature as there shown. 
The impression forced on our minds was that the leaf was 
expending superfluous movement, so that the great nocturnal 
rise might not occur at too early an hour. 

AbtUilon Darwinii (Malvaceto).— The leaves on some very 
young plants stood almost horizontally during the day, and 
hung down vertically at night. Very fine plants kept in u 
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large hall, lighted only from the roof, did not sleep at night, 
for in order to do so the leaves must be well illuminated during 
tho day. The cotyledons do not sleep. Linntens says that the 
leavce of his Sid-i abutilon sink perpendicularly down at night, 
though the ]>etiolee rise. Prof. Pfeifer informs ns that the 
leaves of a Malva, allied to M. tylvrttris, rise greatly at night; 
and this genus, as well as that of Hibiscus, are included by 
Linneeus in his list of sleeping plants. 

Anoda Wrightii (Malvacero). — The leaves, produced by very 
young plants, when grown to a moderate size, sink at night 
either almost vertically down or to an angle of about 45° beneath 
the horizon; for there is a considerable degree of variability in 
the amount of sinking at night, which depends in part on tho 
degree to which they have been illuminated during the day. 
But the leaves, whilst quite young, do not sink down at night, 
and this is a very unusual circumstance. The summit of the 
petiole, whore it joins the blade, is developed into a pidvinus, 
and this is present in very young leaves which do not sleep ; 
though it is not so well defined as in older leaves. 

Ooasypium (var. Nankin cotton, Malvacere).— Some young 
leaves, between 1 and 2 inches in length, borne by two seedlings 
6 and 71 inches in height, stood horizontally, or were raised a 
little alx)ve the horizon at noon on July 8th and 9th ; but by 
10 p.M. they had sunk down to between 68° and 90° beneath 
the horizon. When the same plants had grown to double 
the above height, their leaves stood at night almost or quite 
vertically dependent. The leaves on some large plants of 
G. maritimum and UnizUense, which were kept in a very l>a<lly 
lighted hotrhouse, only occasionally sank much downwards 
at night, and hardly enough to be called sleep. 

Ojaht (Oxalidffl).— In most of the species in this large genus 
the three leaflets sink vertically down at night; but as their 
sub-petioles are short the blades could not assume this position 
from the want of space, unless they were in some manner ren- 
dered narrower; and this is effected by their becoming more 
or less folded (Fig. 127). Tho angle formed by the two halves 
of the same leaflet was found to vary in different individuals of 
several species between 92° and 150°; in three of the best 
folded leaflets of 0. fragrant it was 76°, 74°, and 54°. The 
angle is often different in the three leaflets of the same leaf. 
As the leaflets sink down at night and become folded, their 
lower surfaces are brought near together (see B), or even into 
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close contact; and from this circumstance it might be thought 
that the object of the folding was the protection of their lower 
surfaces. If this had been the case, it would have formed 
a strongly marked exception to the rule, that when there is any 
difference in the degree of protection from radiation of the two 
surfaces of the leaves, it is always the upper surface which is 
the best protected But that the folding of the leaflets, and 
consequent mutual approximation of their lower surfoces, 
serves merely to allow them to sink down vertically, may be 



Fig. 127. 




OxalU acetoulla; A, leaf seen from vertically above; B, diagram of leaf 
asleep, also sees from vertically above. 

inferred from the fact that when the leaflets do not nuliate 
from the summit of a common petiole, or, again, when there is 
plenty of room, from the sub-petioles not being very short, the 
leaflets sink down without becoming folded. This occurs with 
the leaflets of 0. sensitiva, Plumierii, and buplenrifolia. 

There is no use in giving a long list of the many species 
which sleep in the above described manner. This holds good 
with species having rather fleshy leaves, like those of 0. ranumt, 
or large leaves like those of 0. Ort-^exii, or four leaflets like 
those of 0. variabilis. There are, however, some species which 
show no signs of sleep, viz., 0. pextuphylla, mn<^iphyUa, hirla, 
and ntbdln. We will now describe the nature of the movements 
in some of the species. 

Oxalis acefoaeffa.— The movement of a leaflet, together with 
that of the main petiole, are shown in the following dia- 
gram (Fig. 128), traced between 11 a.m. on October 4th and 
7.45 A.M. on the 5th. After 5.30 p.m. on the 4th the leaflet sank 
rapidly, and at 7 p.m. depended vertically. For some time 
before it assumed this latter position, its movements could, of 
course, no longer be traced on the vertical glass, and the 
broken line in the diagram ought to be extended much further 
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OtoHz Valdioiana.—Thei leaves resemble those of the last 
species, and the movements of two leaflets (the main petioles of 
both having been secured) were 
traced during two days ; but the Fig. 129. 

tracings are not given, as they - 

resembled that of 0. oce<o«cKa, with 
the exception that the up and 
down oscillations were not so fre- 

qnent during the day, and there Oxnlit acetoxtlai drctunnuta- 
was more lateral movement, so that leaflet when seleep ; 

broader ellipses were described. ^ 3 h“ 40 
The leaves awoke early in the morn- 
ing, for by 6.46 a.m. on Juno 12th and 13th they had not only 
risen to their full height, but had already Iwgun to fall, that is, 
they were circumnutating. We have seen in the last chapter 
that the cotyledons, instead of sinking, rise up vertically at 
night. 



Oxalit Ortegaii . — The large leaves of this plant sleep like 
those of the previous species. The main petioles are long, and 
that of a young leaf rose 20° between noon and 10 p.m., whilst 
the petiole of an older leaf rose only 13°. Owing to this rising 
of the petioles, and the vertical sinking of the large leaflets, 
the loaves become crowde<l together at night, and the whole 
plant then exposes a much smal’er surface to radiation than 
during the day. 

OxaUt I’lumierii . — In this species the three leaflets do not 
surround the summit of the petiole, but the terminal leaflet 
projects in the line of the petiole, with a lateral leaflet on each 
side. They all sleep by bending vertically downwards, but 
do not become at all folded. The petiole is rather long, and, 
one having been secured to a stick, the movement of the terminal 
leaflet was traced during 45 h. on a vertical glass. It moved 
in a very simple manner, sinking rapidly after 6 p.m., and 
rising rapidly early next morning. During the middle of the day 
it moved slowly and a little laterally. Consequently the ascend- 
ing and descending lines did not coincide, and a single great 
ellipse was formed each day. There was no other evidence of 
dreumnutation, and this fact is of interest, as we shall here- 
after see. 

(JxoHs stntiUva . — ^The leaflets, as in the last species, bend 
vertically down at night, without becoming folded. The mnch 
elongated main petiole rises considerably in the evening, but in 
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fiomc very young plants the rise did not commence until late 
at night. We have seen that the cotyledons, instead of sink- 
ing like the leaflets, rise up vertically at night. 

Oxalit bupleuri/olia. — This species 
is rendered remarkable by the petioles 
being foliaceous, like the phyllodes 
of many Acacias. The leaflets are 
small, of a paler green and more 
tender consistence than the folia- 
ceons petioles. The leaflet which was 
observed was -65 inch in length, and 
was borne by a petiole 2 inches long 
and ‘3 inches broad. It may be 
suspected that the leaflets are on the 
road to abortion or obliteration, as 
has actually occurred with those of 
another Brazilian species, 0. rusei- 
furmis. Nevertheless, in the present 
species the nyctitropic movements 
are perfectly performed. The folia- 
ccous petiole was first observed 
during 48 h., and found to be in 
continued circumnutation, as shown 
in the accompanying figure (Fig. 
130). It rose daring the day and 
early part of the night, and fell 
Oxa/ii bupteurifolia ; circun- during the remainder of the night 
^ and early morning; but the move- 
liquolyacrcsendof petiole; ment was not sufficient to be called 
morementa traced on ver- sleep. The ascending and descend- 
* 6th *lr*8S(r A M " 28th* ®®“®*de, SO that an 

A,«a o"f leaflet Yj inch.; ellipse was formed each day. There 
from the glass, ao movement was but little zigzagging; if the 
not much magnified. Plant filament had been fixed longitudi- 
?r “i*** have seen 

24j° c. that there was more lateral move- 

ment than appears in the diagram. 

A terminal leafiet on another leaf was next observed (the 
petiole being secured), and its movements are shown in 
Fig. 131. During the day the leaflets are extended horizon- 
tally, and at night depend vertically ; and as the petiole rises 
during the day the leaflets have to bend down in the evening 



Fig. 130. 
<\ 




I 
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more than 90°, so as to assume at night their vertical position. 
On the first day the leaflet simply moved up and down ; on the 



Fig. 131. 




second day it plainly circumnutated between 8 a.m. and 4.30 p.m., 
after which hour the great evening fall commenced. 
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Averrhoa bilimbi (OxalidiB). — It has long been known,* firstly, 
that the leaflets in this genus sleep ; secondly, that they move 
siJontaneously during the day ; and thirdly, that they are sensi- 
tive to a touch ; but in none of those respects do they differ 
essentially from the species of Oxalis. They differ, however, as 
Mr. R. I. Lynch t has lately shown, in their spontaneous move- 
ments being strongly marked. In the case of A. bilimbi, it is a 
wonderful spectacle to behold on a warm sunny day the leaflets 
one after the other sinking rapidly downwards, and again 
ascending slowly. Their movements rival those of Destnodiam 
gymm. At night tlie leaflets liang vertically down ; and now 




they are motionless, but this may be due to the opposite ones 
being pressed together (Fig. 132). The main petiole is in con- 
stant movement during the day, but no careful observations were 
made on it. The following diagrams are graphic representa- 
tions of the variations in the angle, which a given leaflet makes 
with the vertical. The observations were made ns follows. 
The plant growing in a pot was kept in a high temperature, 
the petiole of the leaf to be observed pointing straight at 
the observer, lioing separated from him by a vertical pane of 
glass. The petiole was secured so that the basal joint, or pul- 
vinus, of one of the lateral leaflets was at the centre of a gradu- 
ated arc placed close behind the leaflet. A fine glass filament 
was fixed to the leaf, so as to project like a continuation of the 



• Dr. Bruce, ‘ Philosophical Trans.,’ 178.\ p. 3.',0. 
t • Journal Linn. Soc.,’ vol. xvi. 1877, p. 231. 
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midrib. This filament acted as an index; and as the loaf rose 
and fell, rotating about its basal joint, its angnlar movement 




could be recorded by reading off at short intervals of time the 
position of the glass filament on the graduated arc. In order 
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to avoid errors of parallax, all readings were made by looking 
through a small ring painted on the vertical glass, in a lino 
with the joint of the leaflet and the centre of the graduated arc. 
In the following diagrams the ordinates represent the angles 
which the leaflet made with the vertical at successive instants.* 
It follows that a fall in the curve represents an actual dropping 
of the leaf, and that the zero line represents a vertically de- 
l^endent position. Fig. 133 represents the nature of the move- 
ments which occur in the evening, as soon as the leaflets begin 
to assume their nocturnal position. At 4.55 pm. the lO’iflet 
formed an angle of 85° with the vertical, or was only 5° below 
the horizontal ; but in order that the diagram might get into 
our page, the leaflet is represented falling from 75° instead 
of 85°. Shortly after 6 p.m. it hung vertically down, and had 
attained its nocturnal position. Between 6.10 and 6.35 p.m. it 
performed a number of minute oscillations of about 2° each, 
occupying periods of 4 or 5 m. The complete state of rest of 
the leaflet which ultimately followed is not shown in the dia- 
gram. It is manifest that each oscillation consists of a gradual 
rise, followed by a sudden fall. Each time the leaflet fell, it 
approached nearer to the nocturnal position than it did on the 
previous fall. The amplitude of the oscillations diminished, 
while the periods of oscillation became shorter. 

In bright sunshine the leaflets assume a highly inclined de- 
]>endent position. A leaflet in diffused light was observed rising 
for 25 m. A blind was then pulled up so that the plant was 
brightly illuminated (BR in Fig. 134), and within a minute it 
began to fall, and ultimately fell 47°, as shown in the diagram. 
This d&scent was performed by six descending steps, precisely 
similar to those by which the nocturnal fall is effected. The 
plant was then again shaded (SH), and a long slow rise occurred 
until another scries of falls commenced at BR', when the sun 
was again admitted. In this experiment cool air was allowetl 
to enter by the windows being opened at the same time that 
the blinds were pulled up, so that in spite of the sun shining 
on the plant the temperature was not raised. 

The effect of an increase of temperature in diffused light is 



* In all the •hagrama 1 mm. in 
the hurizontal direction represents 
one minute of time. Each mm. 
in the vertienl direction repre- 
sents one degree of angular move- 



ment. In Figs. 133 and 134 the 
tem|»rature is represented (along 
tne ordinates) in the scale of 1 
mm. to each 0'1°C. In Fig. 
135 each mm. equals 0-2° F. 
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shown in Fig. 135. The temperature began to rise at 11.3.5 
A.M. (in consequence of the fire being lighted), but by 12.42 a 
marked fall had occurred. It may be seen in the diagram that 
when the temjwrature was liighest there wore rapid oscillations 




of small amplitude, the mean position of the leaflet licing at the 
time nearer the vertical. When the temperature began to fall, 
the oscillations l>ecame slower and larger, and the mean position 
of the leaf again approached the horizontal. The rate of oscil- 
lation was sometimes quicker than is represented in the above 
diagram. Thus, when the temperature was between 31® and 
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32’ C., 14 oscillations of a few degrees occurred in 19 m. On 
the other hand, an oscillation may be much slower ; thus a leaflet 
was observed (temperature 25° C.) to 
rise during 40 m. before it fell and 
completed its oscillation. 

Porlieria hygrotuttrica (Zygophyllcse). 

— The leaves of this plant (Chilian 
form) are from 1 to 1 J inches in length, 
and bear as many as 16 or 17 small 
leaflets on each side, which do not 
stand opposite one another. They are 
articulated to the ])etiole, and tlie 
petiole to the branch by a pulvinus. 

Wo must premise that apparently two 
forms are confounded under the same 
name : the leaves on a bush from Chili, 
which was sent to us from Kew, boro 
many leaflets, whilst those on plants 
in the Botanic Garden at IViirzbnrg 
bore only 8 or 9 pairs ; and the whole 
character of the bushes appeared some- 
what difieront. We shall also see that 
they differ in a remarkable physio- 
logical peculiarity. On the Chilian 
plant the petioles of the younger leaves 
on upright branches, sto^ horizontally 
during the day, and at night sank 
down vertically so as to depend parallel 
and close to the branch beneath. The 
petioles of rather older leaves did not 
become at night vertically depressed, 
but only highly inclined. In one 
instance we found a branch which had Polieria hygromtirica ; 
grown perpendicularly downwards, ' 

and the petioles on it moved in the same 
direction relatively to the branch as 
jnst stated, and therefore moved up- »>'<lniglit o 



tropic iiioveir 






leaf 7* 



younger petioles likewise move at night glass. Temp. I9j°-20j°c. 
in the same direction as before, tliat is, 
towards the branch, and are consequently then extended hori- 
zontally; but it is remarkable tliat the older petioles on the 
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Bame branch, though moving a little in the same direction, also 
bend downwards ; they thus occupy a somewhat different posi- 
tion, relatively to the centre of the earth and to the branch, from 
that of the petioles on the upright branches. With respect to 
the leaflets, they move at night towards the apex of the petiole 
until their midribs stand nearly parallel to it ; and they then 
lie neatly imbricated one over the other. Thus half of the upper 
surface of each leaflet is in close contact with half of the lower 
surface of the one next in advance ; and ail the leaflets, except- 
ing the basal ones, have the whole of their upper surfaces and 
half of their lower surfaces well protected. Those on the oppo- 
site sides of the same petiole do not come into close contact 
at night, as occurs with the leaflets of so many Leguminosm, 
but are separated by an open furrow ; nor could they exactly 
coincide, as they stand alternately with respect to one another. 

The circumnutation of the petiole of a leaf f of an inch in 
length, on an upright branch, was observed during 86 h., 
and is shown in the preceding diagram (Fig. 136). On the 
first morning, the leaf fell a little and then rose until 1 p.m., 
and this was probably due to its being now illuminated through 
a skylight from above ; it then circumnutated on a very small 
scale round the same spot until about 4 p.m., when the great 
evening fall commenced. During the latter part of the night or 
very early on the next morning the leaf rose again. On the 
second day it fell during the morning till 1 p.m., and this no 
doubt is its normal habit. From 1 to 4 p.m. it rose in a zigzag 
lino, and soon afterwards the great evening fall commenced. It 
thus completed a double oscillation during the 24 h. 

The specific name given to this plant by Buiz and Pavon, indi- 
cates that in its native arid home it is affected in some manner 
by the dryness or dampness of the atmosphere.* In the Botanic 
Garden at Wurzburg, there was a plant in a pot out of doors 
which was daily watered, and another in the open ground which 
was never watered. After some hot and dry weather there was 
a great difference in the state of the leaflets on these two plants; 
those on the unwatered plant in the open ground remaining half. 



• ‘Systema Veg. Flor® Peru- 
vian® ft Chilensis,’ tom. i. p. 95, 
1798. We cannot understand the 
account given by tlie authors of 
the behaviour of this plant in its 
native home. There is much 



about its power of foretelling 
changes in the weather; ami it 
appears as if the brightness of the 
sky largely di tcrmineil the open- 
ing and closing of the leaflets. 
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or even quite, closed during the day. But twigs cut from this 
bush, with their ends stan^ng in water, or wholly immersed in 
it, or kept in damp air under a bell-glass, opened their leaves 
though exposed to a blazing sun; whilst those on the plant 
in the ground remained closed. The leaves on this same plant, 
after some heavy rain, remained open for two days; they then 
became half closed during two days, and after an additional 
day were quite closed. This plant was now copiously watered, 
and on the following morning the leaflets were fully ex- 
panded. The other plant growing in a pot, after having been 
exposed to heavy rain, was placed before a window in the Lalio- 
ratory, with its leaflets open, and they remained so during the 
daytime for 48 h. ; but after an additional day were half closed. 
The plant was then watered, and the leaflets on the two following 
days remained open. On the third day they were ogtun half 
closed, but on being again watered remained open during the 
two next days. From these several facts we may conclude that 
the plant soon feels the want of water ; and that as soon as this 
occurs, it partially or quite closes its leaflets, which in their 
then imbricated condition expose a small surface to evaporation. 
It is therefore probable that this sleep-like movement, which 
occurs only when the ground is dry, is an adaptation against 
the loss of moisture. 

A bush about 4 feet in height, a native of Chili, which vra^ 
thickly covered with leaves, behaved very differently, for during 
the day it never closed its leaflets. On July 6th the earth in 
the small pot in which it grow appeared extremely dry, and 
it was given a very little water. After 21 and 22 days (on 
the 27th and 28th), during the whole of which time the plant 
did not receive a drop of water, the leaves began to droop, but 
they showed no signs of closing during the day. It appeared 
almost incredible that any plant, except a fleshy one, could 
have kept alive in soil so dry, which resembled the dust on 
a road. On the 29th, when the bush was shaken, some leaves 
fell off, and tho remaining ones were unable to sleep at night. 
It was therefore moderately watered, as well as syringed, late in 
the evening. On the next morning (30th) the bush looked as fresh 
as ever, and at night the leaves went to sleep. It may be added 
that a small branch while growing on the bush was enclosed, 
by means of a curtain of bladder, during 18 days in a large 
bottle half full of quicklime, so that the air within must have been 
intensely dry ; yet the leaves on this branch did not suflerin tho 
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leist, and did not close at all daring the hottest days. Another 
trial was mode with the same bosh on August 2nd and 6th (the soil 
appearing at this latter date extremely dry), for it was exposed 
out of doors during the whole day to the wind, but the leaflets 
showed no signs of closing. The Chilian form therefore differs 
widely from the one at WUrzburg, in not elosing its leaflets 
when Buffeiing from the want of water ; and it can live for a 
surprisingly long time without water. 

Tropaiolum imjut (?) (cultivated var.) (Tropseolese). — Several 
plants in pots stood in the greenhouse, and the blades of 
the leaves whieh faced the front-lights were daring the day 
highly inclined and at night vertical ; whilst the leaves on 
the back of the pots, though of course illuminated through 
the roof, did not become vertical at night. We thou^ght, at first, 
that this d'fference in their positions was in some manner 
due to heliotropism, for the leaves are highly heliotropic. The 
true explanation, however, is that unless they are well illu- 
minated dming at least a part of the day they do not sleep at 
night ; and a little difference in the d^ree of illumination deter- 
mines whether or not they shall become vertical at night. We • 
have observed no other so well-marked a case as this, of the 
influence of previous illumination on nyctitropic movements. 

The leaves present also another peculiarity in their habit of 
rising or awaking in the morning, being more strongly fixed or ' 
inherited than that of sinking or sleeping at night. The move- I 
ments are caused by the bending of an upper part of the petiole', 
between } and 1 inch in length ; but the part close to the blade, 
for about i of an inch in length, does not bend and always 
remains at right angles to the blade. The landing portion does 
not present any external or internal difference in structure 
from the rest of the petiole. We will now give the experiments 
on which the above conclusions are founded. 

A large pot with several plants was brought on the morning 
of Sept. 3rd out of the greenhouse and placed before a north-east 
window, in the same position as before with respeet to the light, 
as far as that was possible. On the front of the plants, 24 leaves 
were marked with thread, some of whieh had their blades hori- 
zontal, but the greater number were inclined at about 45°, 
beneath the horizon; at night all these, without exception, 
became vertical. Early on the following morning (4th) they 
reassumed their former jiositions, and at night again Isjcame 
vertical. On the 5th the shatters were opened at 6.15 a.m , and 
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by 8.18 A.M., after the leaves had been illuminated for 2 h. 3 m., 
and had acquired their diurnal position, they were placed in a 
dark cupboard. They were looked at twice during the day and 
thrice in the evening, the last time at 10.30 p.M.,aud not one had 
become vertical. At 8 am. on the following morning (6th) they 
still retained the same diurnal position, and were now replaced 
before the north-east window. At night all the leaves which 
had faced the light had their petioles curved and their blades 
vertical ; whereas none of the leaves on the back of the plants, 
although they had been moderately illuminated by the diffused 
light of the room, were vertical. They were now at night placed 
in the same dark cupboard; at 9 am. on the next morning (7th) 
all those which had been asleep had reassumed their diurnal 
position. The pot was then placed for 3 h. in the sunshine, so 
as to stimulate the plants ; at noon they were placed before the 
same north-east window, and at night the leaves slept in the 
usual manner and awoke on the following morning. At noon on 
this day (8th) the plants, after having been left before tlie north- 
east window for 5 h. 45 m. and thus illuminated (though not 
brightly, as the sky was cloudy during the whole time), were 
replaced in the dark cupboard, and at 3 p.h. the position of the 
leaves was very little, if at all, altered, so that they are not 
qnickly affected by darkness ; but by 10.15 p.m. all the leaves 
which had faced the north-east sky daring the 5h. 45 m. of 
illumination stood vertical, whereas those on the back of the 
plant retained their diurnal position. On the following morning 
(9th) the leaves awoke as on the two former occasions in the dark, 
and they were kept in the dark during the whole day ; at night 
a very (ew of them became vertical, and this was the one in- 
stance in which we observed any inherited tendency or habit in 
this plant to sleep at the proper time. That it was real sleep 
was shown by these same leaves reassuming their diurnal posi- 
tion on the following morning (10th) whilst still kept in the 
dark. 

The pot was then (9.45 a.m. 10th) replaced, after having been 
kept for 36 h. in darkness, before the north-east window ; and at 
night the blades of all the leaves (excepting a few on the back of 
the plants) become conspicuously vertical. 

At 6.45 A.M. (11th) after the plants had been illuminated on the 
same side as before during only 25 m., the pot was turned roimd, 
80 that the leaves which had faced the light now faced the 
interior of the room, and not one of these went to sleep at night; 

z 2 
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whilst some, but not many, of those which had formerly stood 
facing the back of the room and which had never before been 
well illuminated or gone to sleep, now assumed a vertical posi- 
tion at night. On the next day (l‘2th) the plant was turned 
i-ound into its original position, so that the same leaves faced 
the light as formerly, and these now went to sleep in the usual 
manner. We will only add that with some yoimg seedlings 
kept in the greenhouse, the blades of the first pair of true leaves 
(the cotyledons being hypogean) stood during the day almost 
horizontally and at night almost vertically. 

A few observations were subsequently made on the circum- 
nutation of three leaves, whilst facing a north-east window ; but 
the tracings are not given, as the leaves moved somewhat 
towards the light It was, however, manifest that they rose 
and fell more than once during the daytime, the ascending and 
descending lines being in parts extremely zigzag. The nocturnal 
fall commenced about 7 f.h., and the leaves had risen consider- 
ably by 6.45 A.M. on the following morning. 

Ltguminotm . — This Family includes many more genera with 
sleeping species than all the other families put together. The 
number of the tribes to which each genus belongs, according to 
Bentham and Hooker’s arrangement, has been added. 

Crotolaria (sp. ?) (Tribe il).— This plant is monophyllous, and 
we are informed by Mr. T. Thiselton Dyer that the leaves rise 
up vertically at night and press against the stem. 

Lupinus (Tribe 2). — The palmate or digitate leaves of the 
species in this large genus sleep in three different manners. 
One of the simplest, is that all the leafiets become steeply in- 
clined downwards at night, having been during the day ex- 
tended horizontally. This is shown in the accompanying 
figures (Fig. 137), of a leaf of L. pilotus, as seen during the 
day from vertically above, and of another leaf asleep with the 
leaflets inclined downwards. As in this position they are 
crowded together, and as they do not become folded like those 
in the genus Oxalis, they cannot occupy a vertically dependent 
jKisition ; but they are often inclined at an angle of 50° beneath 
the horizon. In this species, whilst the leaflets are sinking, 
the petioles rise up, in two instances when the angles were 
measured to the extent of 23°. The leaflets of i. tub-camotm and 
arboreus, which were horizontal during the day, sank down at 
night in nearly the same manner ; the former to an angle of 38°, 
and the latter of 36°, beneath the horizon ; but their petioles 
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did not move in any plainly perceptible degree. It is, however, 
quite possible, as we shall presently see, that if a large number 
of plants of the three foregoing and of the following species 



I.upinw pilosua : A, leaf seen from vertically above in daytime ; B, leaf 
aaleep, Been laterally at night. 

were to be observed at all seasons, some of the leaves would be 
found to sleep in a different manner. 

In the two following species the leaflets, instead of moving 
downwards, rise at night. With L. IJartwegii some stood at 
noon at a mean angle of 86° above the horizon, and at night 
at 51°, thus forming together a hollow cone with moderately 
steep sides. The petiole of one leaf rose 14° and of a second 
11° at night. With L. luteut a leaflet rose from 47° at noon to 
65° above the horizon at night, and another on a distinct leaf 
rose from 45° to 69°. The petioles, however, sink at night to 
a small extent, viz., in three instances by 2°, 6°, and 9° 30'. 
Owing to this movement of the petioles, the outer and longer 
leaflets have to bend up a little more than the shorter and inner 
ones, in order that all should stand symmetrically at night. 
We shall presently see that some leaves on the same individual 
plants of L. luieus sleep in a very different manner. 

We now come to a remarkable position of the leaves 
when asleep, which is common to several species of Lupines. 
On the same leaf the shorter leaflets, which generally face the 
centre of the plant, sink at night, whilst the longer ones 
on the opposite side rise; the intermediate and lateral ones 
merely twisting on their own axes. But there is some variability 
with respect to which leaflets rise or fall. As might have been 
expected from such diverse and complicated movements, the 



Fig. 137. 




A. 



B. 
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base of each leaflet is developed (at least in the case of L. luUus) 
into a pnlvinus. The result is that all the leaflets on the 
same leaf stand at night more or less highly inclined, or even 
quite vertically, forming in this latter case a vertical star. This 
occurs -with the leaves of a species purchased under the name of 




i. pubescent ; and in the accompanying figures we see at A (Fig. 
188) the leaves in their diurnal position ; and at B the same 
plant at night with the two upper leaves having their leaflets 
almost vertical. At C another leaf, viewed laterally, is shown 
with the leaflets quite vertical. It is chiefly or exclusively the 
youngest leaves which form at night vertical stars. But there 
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is much variability in the position of the leaves at night on the 
same plant ; some remaining with their leaflets almost horizontal, 
others forming more or less highly inclined or vertical stars, and 
some with all their leaflets sloping downwards, as in our first 
class of cases. It is also a remarkable fact, that although all the 
plants produced from the same lot of se^s were identical in 
appearance, yet some individuals at night had the leaflets of all 
their leaves arranged so as to form more or less highly inclined 
stars ; others had them all sloping downwards and never forming 
a star ; and others, again, retained them either in a horizontal 
position or raise<l them a little. 

We have as yet referred only to the different positions of the 
leaflets of i.pwJewwws at night; but the petioles likewise differ 
in their movements. That of a young leaf which formed a 
highly inclined star at night, stood at noon at 42° above the 
horizon, and during the night at 72°, so had risen 30°. The 
petiole of another leaf, the leaflets of which occupied a similar 
position at night, rose only 6°. On the other hand, the petiole 
of a leaf with all its leaflets sloping down at night, fell at this 
time 4°. The petioles of two rather older leaves were subse- 
quently observed ; both of which stood during the day at exactly 
the same angle, viz., 50° above the horizon, and one of these rose 
7° — 8°, and the other fell 3°— 4° at night. 

We meet with cases like that of L. pubescent with some other 
species. On a single plant of L. mutabilis some leaves, which 
stood horizontally during the day, formed highly inclined ^tars 
at night, and the petiole of one rose 7°. Other leaves which 
likewise stood horizontally during the day, had at night all their 
leaflets sloping downwards at 46° beneath the horizon, but 
their petioles had hardly moved. Again, 1. luteus offered a still 
more remarkable case, for on two leaves, the leaflets which stood 
at noon at about 45° above the horizon, rose at night to 65° and 
69°, so that they formed a hollow cone with steep sides. Four 
leaves on the same plant, which had their leaflets horizontal at 
noon, formed vertical stars at night; and three other leaves 
equally horizontal at noon, had all their leaflets sloping down- 
wards at night. So that the leaves on this one plant assumed 
at night three different positions. Though we cannot account 
for this fact, we can see that such a stock might readily give 
birth to species having widely Cerent nyctitropio habits. 

Little more need be said about the sleep of the species of Lu- 
pinus ; several, namely, L. palyphyllm, nanus, Memiesii, speciosus, 
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and nlhifrom, though observed out of doors and in the green- 
house, did not change the position of their leaves sufficiently at 
night to be said to sleep. From observations made on two 
sleeping species, it appears that, as with Tropoeolum majm, the 
leaves must be well illuminated during the day in order to sleep 
at night. For several plants, kept all day in a sitting-room 
with north-east windows, did not sleep at night ; but when the 
pots were placed on the following day out of doors, and were 
brought in at night, they slept in the usual manner. The trial 
was repeated on the following day and night with the same 

Some observations were made on tlie circumnutation of the 
leaves of L. and arbortus. It will suffice to say that the 

leaflets of the latter exhibited a double oscillation in the course 
of 24 h. ; for they fell from the early morning until 10 15 a.m., 
then rose and zigzagged greatly till 4 P.M., after which hour the 
great nocturnal fall commenc^. By 8 a.m. on the following 
morning the leaflets had risen to their proper height. We have 
seen in the fourth chapter, that the leaves of I.upinus spniosus, 
which do not sleep, circumnutate to an extraordinary extent, 
making many ellipses in the course of the day. 

Cytisus (Tribe 2), Trigonella and Medicago (Tribe 3). — Only 



Jfedicago marina ; A, leave* daring the day ; B, leaves asleep at night. 

a few observations were mado^ on these three genera. The 
petioles on a young plant, about a foot in height, of Cyfimt 
fragrant rose at night, on one occasion 23° and on another 33°. 
The three leaflets also bend upwards, and at the same time 



Fig. 139. 
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approach each other, so that the base of the central leaflet 
overlaps the bases of the two lateral leaflets. They bend 
np so much that they press against the stem ; and on looking 
down on one of these young plants from vertically above, the 
lower surfaces of the leaflets are visible ; and thus their upper 
surfaces, in accordance with the general rule, are best protected 
from radiation. Whilst the leaves on these young plants were 
thus behaving, those on an old bush in full flower did not sleep 
at night. 

Trigcmdla Cretica resembles a Melilotus in its sleep, which will 
he immediately described. According to M. Boyer,* the leaves 
of Medicago maculata rise up at night, and “ se renversent un 
peu de mani^re k presenter obliquement au ciel leur face in- 
f6rieurc.” A drawing is here given (Fig. 139) of the leaves 
of M. marina awake and asleep ; and this would almost serve 
for Cytisus fragrant in the same two states. 

Melilotus (Tribe 3).— The species in this genus sleep in a 
remarkable manner. The three leaflets of each leaf twist through 
an angle of 90-’, so that their blades stand vertically at night 
with one lateral edge presented to the zenith (Fig. 140). We 
shall best understand the other and more complicated move- 
ments, if we imagine ourselves always to hold the leaf with the 
tip of the terminal leaflet pointed to the north. The leaflets in 
homing vertical at night could of course twist so that their 
upper surfaces should face to either side ; but the two lateral 
leaflets always twist so that this surface tends to foce the north, 
but as they move at the same time towards the terminal leaflet, 
the upper surface of the one faces about N.N.W., and that of 
the other N.N.E. The terminal leaflet behaves differently, for 
it twists to either side, the upper surfewie facing sometimes east 
and sometimes west, but rather more commonly west than east. 
The terminal leaflet also moves in another and more remarkable 
manner, for whilst its blade is twisting and becoming vertical, 
the whole leaflet bends to one side, and invariably to the side 
towards which the upper surface is directed; so that if this 
surface faces the west the whole leaflet bends to the west, until 
it comes into contact with the upper and vertical surface of 
the western lateral leaflet Thus the upper surface of the 
terminal and of one of the two lateral leaflets is well protected. 

The fact of the terminal leaflet twisting indifferently to either 

• ‘ Annalcs des Sc. Nat. Hot.’ (5th seriesX ii- 1868, p. 368. 
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side end afterwards liending to the same side, seemed to ns so 
remarkable, that we endeavoured to discover the cause. We 
imagined that at the commencement of the movement it might 
be determined by one of the two halves of the leaflet being 
a little heavier than the other. Therefore bits of wood were 
gummed on one side of several leaflets, but this produced no 
effect; and they continued to twist in the same direction os 



Fig. UO. 





ifdilotua offcinalit ; A, leaf during the daytime, B, another leaf asleep. 
C, a leaf asleep as viewed from vertically above ; bnt in this case the 
terminal leaflet did not happen to be in such close contact with the 
lateral one, as is usual. 

they had previously done. In order to discover whether the 
same leaflet twisted permanently in the same direction, black 
threads were tied to 20 leaves, the terminal leaflets of which 
twisted so that their upper surfaces faced west, and 14 white 
tlireads to leaflets which twisted to the east. These were ob- 
served occasionally during 14 days, and they all continued, witli 
a single exception, to twist and bend in the same direction ; for 
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one leaflet, which hod original!; faced east, was observed after 
9 days to face west The seat of both the twisting and bending 
movement is in the pulvinus of the snb-petioles. 

We believe that the leaflets, especially the two lateral ones, 
in i>erforming the above described complicated movements 
generally bend a little downwards ; but we are not snre of this, 
for, as far as the main petiole is concerned, its nocturnal move- 
ment is largely determined by the position which the leaf 
happens to occupy during the day. Thus one main petiole was 
obMrved to rise at night 59°, whilst three others rose only 7° 
and 9°. The petioles and sub-petioles are continually circum- 
nutating during the whole 24 h., as we shall presently see. 

The leaves of the following 15 species, M. oJjicinali>,tuave6lens, 
parvijiora, alba, infetta, dentabi, gracUit, sulcata, degans, ccerulea, 
fetitpitrreana, maerorrhiza, Italiot, secundiflora, and Tauriea, 
sleep in nearly the same manner as )ust described; but the 
bending to one side of the terminal leaflet is apt to foil unless 
the plants are growing vigorously. With M. petitpierreat.a and 
secundiflora the terminal leaflet was rarely seen to bend to one 
side. In young plants of M. Italica it bent in the usual manner, 
but with old plants in full flower, growing in the same pot and 
observed at the same hour, viz., 8.30 P.M., none of the terminal 
leaflets on several scores of leaves had bent to one side, though 
they stood vertically ; nor had the two lateral leaflets, though 
standing vertically, moved towards the terminal one. At 
1080 P.M., and again one hour after midnight, the terminal 
leaflets had become very slightly bent to one side, and the 
lateral leaflets hod moved a very little towards the terminal one, 
so that the position of the leaflets even at this late hour was far 
from the ordinary one. Again, with M. Tauriea the terminal 
leaflets were never seen to bend towards either of the two lateral 
leaflets, though those, whilst becoming vertical, had bent towards 
the terminal one. The sub-petiole of the terminal leaflet in 
this species is of unusual length, and if the leaflet hod bent to 
one side, its upper surface could have come into contact only 
with the apex of cither lateral leaflet; and this, perhaps, is the 
meaning of the loss of the lateral movement. 

The cotyledons do not sleep at night. The first leaf consists of 
a single orldcular leaflet, which twists at night so that the blade 
stands vertically. It is a remarkable fact that with M. Tauriea, 
and in a somewhat lees degree with M. .maerorrhiza and petit- 
pierreana, all the many small and young leaves produced during 
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the early spring from shoots on some cut-down plants in the 
greenhouse, slept in a totally different manner from the normal 
one ; for the three leaflets, instead of twisting on their own axes 
so as to present their lateral edges to the zenith, turned upwards 
and stood vertically with their apices pointing to the zenith. 
They thus assumed nearly the same position as in the allied 
genus Trifolium; and on the same principle that embryological 
characters reveal the lines of descent in the animal kingdom, so 
the movements of the small leaves in the above three species of 
Melilotus, perhaps indicate that this genus is descended from 
a form which was closely allied to and slept like a Trifolium. 
Moreover, there is one species, M. mesmnfnsh, the leaves of 
which, on full-grown plants between 2 and 3 feet in height, 
sleep like the foregoing small leaves and like those of a Trifolium. 
We were so much surprised at this latter case that, until the 
flowers and fruit were examined, we thought that the seeds of 
some Trifolium had been sown by mistake instead of those of a 
Melilotus. It appears therefore probable that M. messanensis 
has eitlier retained or recovered a primordial habit. 

The circumnutation of a leaf of M. officinalis was traced, 
the stem being left free ; and the apex of the terminal leaflet 
described three laterally extended ellipses, between 8 a.u. and 
4 p.M. ; after the latter hour the nocturnal twisting movement 
commenced. It was afterwards ascertained that the above 
movement was compounded of the circumnutation of the stem 
on a small scale, of the main petiole which moved most, and of 
the sub-petiole of the terminal leaflet The main petiole of a 
leaf having been secured to a stick, close to the base of the sub- 
petiole of the terminal leaflet, the latter described two small 
ellipses between 10.30 a.m., and 2 p.m. At 7.15 p.h., after this 
same leaflet (as well as another) had twisted themselves into 
their vertical nocturnal position, they began to rise slowly, and 
continued to do so until 10.35 p.m., after which hour they were 
no longer observed. 

As JIf. messanensis sleeps in an anomalous manner, unlike that 
of any other species in the genus, the circumnutation of a 
terminal leaflet, with the stem secured, was traced during two 
days. On each morning the leaflet fell, until about noon, and 
then began to rise very slowly ; but on the first day the rising 
movement was interrupted between 1 and 3 p.m. by the formation 
of a laterally extendi ellipse, and on the second day, at the 
same time, by two smaller ellipses. The rising movement then 
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reoonunenced, and became rapid late in the evening, when 
the leaflet was beginning to go to sleep. The awaking or 
sinking movement had already commenced by 6.45 a.m. on both 
mornings. 

Trifolium (Tribe 8). — The nyctitropio movements of 11 
species were observed, and were found to be closely similar. If 
we select a leaf of T. rrpem having an upright petiole, and with 
the three leaflets expanded horizontally, the two lateral leaflets 
will be seen in the evening to twist and approach each other, 
until their upper surfaces come into contact. At the same time 
they bend downwards in a plane at right angles to that of their 
former position, until their midribs form an angle of about 45" 
with the upper part of the petiole. 'Bus peculiar change of 
position requires a considerable amount of torsion in the piil- 
vinus. The terminal leaflet merely rises up without any twist- 



Trifolium repms: A, leaf during the day; B, leaf asleep at night. 

ing, and bends over until it rests on and forms a roof over the 
edges of the now vertical and united lateral leaflets. Thus the 
terminal leaflet always passes through an angle of at least 90°, 
generally of 130° or 140°, and not rarely — as was often observed 
with T. inbterrantum — of 180°. In this latter case the terminal 
leaflet stands at night horizontally (as in Fig. 141), with its 
lower surface fully exposed to the zenith. Besides the diflerence 
in the angles, at wliich the terminal leaflets stand at night in 
the individuals of the same species, the degree to which the 
lateral leaflets approach each other often likewise diSers. 

We have seen that the cotyledons of some species and not of 
others rise up vertically at night. The first true leaf is generally 
nnifoliate and orbicular; it always rises, and either stands verti- 
cally at night or more commonly bends a little over so as to expose 
the lower surface obliquely to the zenith, in the same manner 
as docs the terminal leaflet of the mature leaf. But it does not 
twist itself like the corresponding first simple leaf of Melilotus. 



Fig. 141. 
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With T. Pannonicum the first true leaf was generally unifoliate, 
but sometimes trifoliate, or again partially lobad and in an 
intermediate condition. 

Vireumnutation. — Sachs described in 1863* the spontaneous 
up and down movements of the leaflets of T. incamatum, when 
kept in darkness. Pfeffer made many observations on the 
similar movements in T. pratense.\ He states that the terminal 
leaflet of this species, observed at different times, passed through 
angles of from 30° to 120° in the course of from 11 to 4h. We 
observed the movements of T. suhterraneum, ravpinatum, and 
repen$. 

TrifMnm siiblerranenm . — A petiole was secured close to the 
base of the three leaflets, and the movement of the terminal 
leaflet was traced during 261 h., as shown in the figure on the 
next page. 

Between 6.45 a.m. and 6 p.m. the apex moved 3 times up 
and 3 times down, completing 3 ellipses in 11 h. 15 m. The 
ascending and descending lines stand nearer to one another 
than is usual with most plants, yet there was some lateral 
motion. At 6 p.m. the great nocturnal rise commenced, and 
on the next morning the sinking of the leaflet was continued 
until 8.30 A js., after which hour it circumnutated in the manner 
just described. In the figure the groat nocturnal rise and 
the morning fall are greatly abbreviated, from the want of 
space, and are merely represented by a short curved lino. The 
leaflet stood horizontally when at a point a little l)eneath the 
middle of the diagram; so that during the daytime it oscillated 
almost equally above and beneath a horizontal position. At 
8.30 A.M. it stood 48° beneath the horizon, and by 11.30 a.m. it 
had risen 50° above the horizon ; so that it passed through 98° 
in 3 h. By the aid of the tracing we ascertained that the 
distance travelled in the 3 h. by the apex of this leaflet was 
103 inch. If we look at the figure, and prolong upwards in 
our mind’s eye the short curved broken line, which repre- 
sents the nocturnal course, we see that the latter movement is 
merely an exaggeration or prolongation of one of the diurnal 
ellipses. The same leaflet hod been observed on the previous 
day, and the course then pursued was almost identically the 
same as that here described. 



• ‘ Flora,’ 181,8, p. 497. 
t ‘Die Period. Bewegungen,' 1875, pp. 35, 52. 
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TrifoUum resupinatum.- 
beforo a north-east win- 
dow, in such a position 
that a terminal leaflet 
projected at right angles 
to the source of the light, 
the sky being uniformly 
clouded all day. The 
moTements of this leaflet 
were traced during two 
days, and on both were 
closely similar. Those 
executed on the second 
day are shown in Fig. 
143. The obliquity of 
the several lines is due 
partly to the manner in 
which the leaflet was 
viewed, and partly to its 
having moved a little to- 
wards the light. From 
7.50 A.M. to 8.40 A.M. the 
leaflet fell, that is, the 
awakening movement was 
continued. It then rose 
and moved a little late- 
rally towards the light. 
At 12.30 it retrograded, 
and at 2.30 resumed its 
original course, having 
thus completed a small 
ellipse during the middle 
of the day. In the even- 
ing it rose rapidly, and 
by 8 A.u. on the following 
morning had returned to 
exactly the same spot as 
on the previous morning. 
The line representing the 
nocturnal course ought 
to be extended much 
higher up, and is here 
abbrcviateii into a short. 



•A plant left entirely free \ 
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curved, broken line. The terminal leaflet, therefore, of this 
species described during the daytime only a single additional 
ellipse, instead of two ad- 
ditional ones, as in the 
case of T. subterraneum. 
But we should remember 
that it was shown in the 
fourth chapter that the 
stem circumnutates, as no 
doubt does the main petiole 
and the sub-petioles; so 
that the movement repre- 
sented in fig. 143 is a com- 
pounded one. We tried 
to observe the movements 
of a leaf kept during the 
day in darkness, but it 
resup, natum: c.rc«n.nut*l.on ^egan to go tO sleep after 
and nrctitropic movements ofthe ter- 2 h. 15 m., and this was 
minal leaflet during 24 hours. well pronounced after 4 h. 

30 m. 

Trifolium repens. — A stem was secured close to the base of 
a moderately old leaf, and the movement of the terminal leaflet 
was observed during two days. This case is interesting solely 
from the simplicity of the movements, in contrast with those of 
the two preceding species. On the first day the leaflet fell 
lietweon 8 a.m. and 3 p.m., and on the second between 7 a.m. 
and 1 P.M. On both days the descending course was somewhat 
zigzag, and this evidently represents the circumnutating move- 
ment of the two previous species during the middle of the day. 
After 1 P.M., Oct. 1st (Pig. 144), the leaflet began to rise, but 
the movement was slow on both days, both before and after 
this hour, until 4 p.m. The rapid evening and nocturnal rise 
then commenced. Thus in this species the course during 24 h. 
consists of a single great ellipse; in T. resupinatum of two 
ellipses, one of which includes the nocturnal movement and is 
much elongated; and in T. subterraneum of three ellipses, of 
which the nocturnal one is likewise of great length. 

Securigera coronilla (Tribe 4).— The leaflets, which stand 
opposite one another and are numerous, rise up at night, come 
into close contact, and bend backwards at a moderate angle 
towards the base of the petiole. 
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Fig. 144. 



Lotut (Tribe 4). — The nyctitropic movements of 10 species 
in this genus were observed, and found to be the same. The 
main petiole rises a little at night, and 
the three leaflets rise till they become 
vertical, and at the same time approach 
each other. This was conspicuous with 
L. Jaedbeeut, in which the leaflets are 
almost linear. In most of the species 
the leaflets rise so much as to press 
against the stem, and not rarely they 
become inclined a little inwards with 
their lower surfaces exposed obliquely 
to the zenith. Tliis was clearly the 
case with L. major, as its petioles are 
unusually long, and the leaflets are thus 
enabled to bend further inwards. The 
young leaves on the summits of the 
stems close up at night so much, as 
often to resemble lai^e buds. The 
stipule-like leaflets, which are often of 
laige size, rise up like the other leaflets, 
and press against the stem (Fig. 145). 

All the leaflets of L, Oebelii, and pro- 
bably of the other species, are provided 
at their bases with distinct pulvini, of 
a yellowish colour, and formed of very „ 

small cells. The circumnutation of a nutation and Dvctitropii 

terminal leaflet of L. ptrigrinut (with ‘ ' ' 

the stem secured) was traced during 
two days, but the movement was so 
simple that it is not worth while to 
give the diagram. The leaflet fell 
slowly from the early morning till 
about 1 p.M. It then rose gradually 
at first, but rapidly late in the evening. 

It occasionally stood still for about 20 m. during the day, and 
sometimes zigzagged a little. The movement of one of the 
basal, stipule-like leaflets was likewise traced in the same 
manner and at the same lime, and its course was closely similar 
to that of the terminal leaflet. 

In Tribe 5 of Bentham and Hooker, the sleep-movements 
of species in 12 genera have been observed by ourselves and 




movemeuta of a nearly 
full - grown terminal 
leaflet, traced on a ver- 
tical glass from 7 a.h. 
Sept. 30th to 8 A.M. Oct. 
1st. Nocturnal course, 
represented by curved 
broken line, much ab- 
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others, but only in Robinia with any care. Psoralea acaulfs 
raises its three leaflets at night ; whilst Amorpha fruticota* 
Dodea alopeeuroidet, and Indigofera tinctm-ia depress them. 
Duchartre t states that 2’ephrosia caribaa is the sole example 
of “ folioles couchees le long du petiole et vers la base ; ” but a 



Fig. 145. 




similar movement occurs, as we have already seen, and shall 
again see in other cases. IFistario Sinmtis, according to 
Royer, t "aliaisse les folioles qui par une disposition bizarre 
sont inclin4es dans la m6me feuille, les supirieures vers le 



* Ducliartc, * Kleoients do 
OoUnique,' 1867, p. 349. 

. t Ibid., p. 347. 



f ‘Ann. des Sciences. Nets. 
Dot.- (5th series), ix. 18U8. 
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sommet, les inferieures yers la base du petiole commun ; ” but 
the leaflets on a young plant observed by us in the green- 
house merely sank vertically downwards at night The leaflets 
are raised in Spluerophyaa salsola, Colutea arborea, and Jstra- 
galus uliyinoms, but are depressed, according to Linnseus, in 
Olyeyrrhiza. The leaflets of Robinia pseudo-acacia likewise sink 
vertically down at night, but the petioles rise a little, viz., in 
one case 3°, and in another 4°. The circiunnutating move- 
ments of a terminal leaflet on a rather old leaf were traced 
during two days, and were simple. The leaflet fell slowly, in a 
slightly zigzag line, from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m., and then more 
rapidly; by 7 a.m. on the following morning it had risen to its 
diurnal position. There was only one peculiarity in the move- 
ment, namely, that on both days there was a distinct though 
small oscillation up and down between 8.30 and 10 a.m., and 
this would probably have been more strongly pronounced if 
the leaf had been younger. 

Coronilla rosea (Tribe 6).— The leaves bear 9 or 10 pairs of 
opposite leaflets, which during the day stand horizontally, with 
Fig. 146. 




their midrilts at right angles to the petiole. At night they rise 
up, so that the opposite leaflets come nearly into contact, and 
those on the yoimger leaves into close contact. At the same 
time they bend back towards the base of the petiole, until their 
midribs form with it angles of from 40° to 50° in a vertical 
plane, as hero figured (Fig. 146). The leaflets, however, some- 
times bend so much back that their midribs become parallel to 
and lie on the petiole. They thus occupy a reversed position 
to what they do in several Leguminosm, for instance, in Mimosa 
2 A 2 
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pudka ; but, from standing further apart, they do not overlap 
one another nearly so much as in this latter plant The main 
petiole is curved slightly downwards during the day, but 
straightens itself at night In three cases it rose from 3° above 



6° to 83° — the amount of angular movement in this latter case 
amounting to 28°. In several other species of Coronilla the 
leaflets showed only feeble movements of a similar kind. 

hedymrum coronarium (Tribe 6). — The small lateral leaflets 
on plants growing out of doors rose up vertically at night, but 
the large terminal one became only moderately inclined. The 
petioles apparently did not rise at all. 

Smithia Pfundii (Tribe 6).— The leaflets rise up vertically, 
and the main petiole also rises considerably. 

Arachis hypogeta (Tribe 6).— The shape of a leaf, with its two 
pairs of leaflets, is shown at A (Fig. 147) ; and a leaf asleep, 



A B. 

ArocAi* hypngaa; A, leaf during the day. seen from vertically above ; B, 
leaf asleep, seen laterally; copied from a photograph. Figures much 
reduced. 

traced from a photograph (made by the aid of aluminium 
light), is given at B. The two terminal leaflets twist round at 
night until their blades stand vertically, and approach each 
other until they meet, at the same time moving a little upwards 
and backwards. The two lateral leaflets meet each other in the 
same manner, but move to a greater extent forwards, that is, in 
a contrary direction to the two terminal leaflets, which they 
partially embrace. Thus all four leaflets form together a single 
packet, with their edges directed to the zenith, and with their 
lower surfaces turned outwards. On a plant which was not 
growing vigorously the closed leaflets seemed too heavy for the 



the horizon at noon. 



to 9° at 10 p.M. ; from 11° to 33° ; and from 



Fig. 147. 
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petioles to support them in a vertical position, so that each 
night the main petiole became twisted, and all the packets were 
extended horizontally, with the lower surfaces of the leaflets on 
one side directed to the zenith in a most anomalous manner. 
This fact is mentioned solely as a caution, as it surprised us 
greatly, until we discovered that it was an anomaly. The 
petioles are inclined upwards during the day, but sink at ni gh t, 
so as to stand at about right angles with the stem. The amount 
of sinking was measured only on one occasion, and found to be 
39°. A petiole was secured to a stick at the base of the two 
terminal leaflets, and the circnnmntating movement of one of 
these leaflets was traced from 6.40 a.*, to 10.40 p.m., the plant 
beingilluminated fromabove. The temperature was 17°— 17^° C. 
and therefore rather too low. During the 16 h. the leaflet moved 
thrice up and thrice down, and as the ascending and descend- 
ing lines did not coincide, three ellipses were formed. 

Desrmdium gyrans (Tribe 6).— A large and full-grown leaf of 
this plant, so famous for the spontaneous 
movements of the two little lateral leaflets, 
is here represented (Fig. 148). The large 
terminal leaflet sleeps by sinking vertically 
down, whilst the petiole rises up. The coty- 
ledons do not sleep, but the ftrst-formed leaf 
sleeps equally well as the older ones. The 
appearance presented by a sleeping branch 
and one in the day-time, copied from two 
photographs, are shown at A and B (Fig. 

149), and we see how at night the leaves are 
crowded together, as if for mutual pro- 
tection, by the rising of the petioles. The 
petioles of the younger leaves near the sum- 
mits of the shoots rise up at night, so as to 
stand vertical and parallel to the stem ; 
whilst those on the sides were found in four 
cases to have risen respectively 461°, 36°, 

20°, and 19 ’5° above the inclined positions 
which they had occupied during the day. 

For instance, in the first of these four cases 
the petiole stood in the day at 23°, and at 
night at 691° above the Wizon. In the 
evening the rising of the petioles is almost 
completed before the leaflets sink perpendicularly downwards. 
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Circumnutation . — The circumnutating moTements of four 
young shoots were obserred during 5 h. 15 m. ; and in this time 
each completed an oval figure of small size. The main petiole 
also ciroumnutates rapidly, for in the course of 81m. (temp, 
91° F.) it changed its course by as much as a rectangle six times, 
describing a figure which apparently represented two ellipses. 




The movement of the terminal leaflet by means of its sub- 
pctiole or pulvinus is quite as rapid, or even more so, than that 
of the main petiole, and has much greater amplitude. Pfeffer 
has seen* these leaflets move through an angle of 8° in the 
course of from 10 to 30 seconds. 

A fine, nearly full-grown leaf on a young plant, 8 inches in 
height, with the stem secured to a stick at the base of the leaf, 
was observed from 8.30 a.m. June 22nd to 8 a.m. June 24th. 
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In the diagram given on the next page (Fig. 150), the tvro 
curved broken lines at the base, which represent the nocturnal 
courses, ought to be prolonged far downwards. On the first 
day the leaflet moved thrice down and thrice up, and to a con- 
siderable distance laterally; the course was also remarkably 
crooked. The dots were generally made every hour; if they 
had been made every few minutes all the lines would have been 
zigzag to an extraordinary degree, with here and there a loop 
formed. We may infer tliat this would have lieen the case, 
because five dots were made in the course of 31m. (between 
12.34 and 1.5 p.m.), and we see in the upper part of the diagram 
how crooked the course here is ; if only the first and last dots 
had been joined we should have had a straight line. Exactly 
the same fact may be seen in the lines representing the course 
between 2.24 p.m. and 3 p.m., when six intermediate dots were 
made ; and again at 4.46 and 4.50. But the result was widely 
different after 6 p.m., — that is, after the great nocturnal descent 
had commenced ; for though nine dots were then made in the 
course of 32 m., when these were joined (see Figure) the line thus 
formed was almost straight. The leaflets, therefore, begin to 
descend in the afternoon by zigzag lines, but as soon as the 
descent becomes rapid their whole energy is expended in thus 
moving, and their course becomes rectilinear. After the leaflets 
are completely asleep they move very little or not at all. 

Had the above plant bron subject to a higher temperature 
tlian 67°— 70° F., the movements of the terminal leaflet would 
probably have been even more rapid and wider in extent than 
those shown in the diagram ; for a plant was kept for some time 
in the hot-house at from 92° — 93° F., and in the course of 35 m. 
the apex of a leaflet twice descended and once ascended, travelling 
over a space of 1-2 inch in a vertical direction and of -82 inch in 
a horizontal direction. Whilst thus moving the leaflet also 
rotated on its own axis (and this was a point to which no atten- 
tion had been before paid), for the plane of the blade differed by 
41° after an interval of only a few minutes. Occasionally the 
leaflet stood still for a short time. There was no jerking move- 
ment, which is so characteristic of the little lateral leaflets. A 
sudden and considerable fall of temperature causes the terminal 
leaflet to sink downwards ; thus a cut-off leaf was immersed in 
water at 95° F., which was slowly raised to 103° F., and after- 
wards allowed to sink to 70° F., and the sub-petiole of the ter- 
minal leaflet then curved downwards. The water was afterwards 
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raised to 120° F., and the sub-petiolo straightened itself. Similar 
experiments with leaves in water were twice repeated, with 
nearly the same result. It should be added, that water raised 
to even 122° F. does not soon kill a leaf. A plant was placed 
in darkness at 8.37 a.m., and at 2 p.m. (i.e. after 5 h. 23 m.), though 
the leaflets had sunk considerably, they had by no means ac- 
quired their nocturnal vertically dependent position. Kofier, on 
the other hand, says * that this occurred with him in from j h. 
to 2 h. ; perhaps the difference in our results may be due to 
the plant on which we experimented being a very young and 
vigorous seedling. 

Tht Muvementt of the little Lateral Leaflet !. — These have been so 
often described, that we will endeavour to be as brief as possible 
in giving a few new facts and conclusions. The leaflets some- 
times quickly change their position by as much as nearly 180° ; 
and their sub-petioles can then be seen to become greatly curved. 
They rotate on their own axes, so that their upper surfaces are 
directed to all points of the compass. The figure described by 
the apex is an irregular oval or ellipse. They sometimes re- 
main stationary for a period. In these several respects there is 
no difference, except in rapidity and extent, between their move- 
ments and the lesser ones performed by the large terminal 
leaflet whilst making its great oscillations. The movements of 
the little leaflets are much influenced, as is well known, by 
temperature. This was clearly shown by immersing leaves with 
motionless leaflets in cold water, which was slowly raised to 
103° F., and the leaflets then moved quickly, describing about a 
dozen little irregular circles in 40 m. By this time the water 
had become much cooler, and the movements became slower or 
almost ceased ; it was then raised to 100° F., and the leaflets 
again began to move quickly. On another occasion a tuft of 
fine leaves was immersed in water at 58° F., and the leaflets 
were of course motionless. The water was raised to 99°, and 
the leaflets soon began to move ; it was raised to 105°, and the 
movements became much more rapid ; each little circle or oval 
being completed in from 1 m. 30 a to 1 m. 45 s. There was, 
however, no jerking, and this fact may perhaps be attributed to 
the resistance of the water. 

Sachs states that the leaflets do not move until the surround- 
ing air is as high as 71° — 72° F., and this agrees with our 
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experience on full-grown, or nearly full-grown, plants. But the 
leaflets of young seedlings exhibit a jerking movement at much 
lower temperatures. A seedling was kept (April 16th) in a room 
for half the day where the temperature was steady at 64° P., 
and the one leaflet which it bore was continually jerking, but 
not so rapidly as in the hot-house. The pot was taken in the 
evening into a bed-room where the temperatiuu remained at 
62° during nearly the whole night; at 10 and 11p.m. and at 
1 A.M. the leaflet was still jerking rapidly ; at 3.30 a m. it was not 
seen to jerk, but was observed during only a short time. It was, 
however, now inclined at a much lower angle than that occupied 
at 1 A.M. At 6.30 A.M. (temp. 61° F.) its inclination was still 
less than before, and again less at 6.45 a.m. ; by 7.40 a.m. it had 
risen, and at 8.30 a.m. was again seen to jerk. This leaflet, 
therefore, was moving during the whole night, and the move- 
ment was by jerks up to 1 a.m. (and possibly later) and again at 
8.30 am., though the temperature was only 61° to 62° F. We 
must therefore conclude that the lateral leaflets produced by 
young plants differ somewhat in constitution from those on 
older plants. 

In the large genus Desmodium by far the greater number 
of the sx>ecies are trifoliate ; but some are unifohate, and even 
the same plant may bear uni- and trifoliate leaves. In most 
of the species the lateral leaflets are only a little smaller than 
the terminal one. Therefore the lateral leaflets of I), gyrant 
(see former Fig. 148) must be considered as almost rudi- 
mentary. They are also rudimentary in function, if this ex- 
pression may be used ; for they certainly do not sleep like the 
full-sized terminal leaflets. It is, however, possible that the 
sinking down of the leaflets between 1 a.m. and 6.45 a.m., as 
above described, may represent sleep. It is well known that 
the leaflets go on jerking during the early pert of the night ; 
but my gardener observed (Oct. 18th) a plant in the hot-house 
between 5 and 5B0 a.m., the temperature having been kept up 
to 82° F., and found that all the leaflets were inclined, but he 
saw no jerking movement imtil 6.55 a.m., by wliich time the 
terminal leaflet had risen and was awake. Two days after- 
wards (Oct. I5th) the same plant was observed by him at 
4.47 A.M. (temp. 77° F.), and he found that the large terminal 
leaflets were awake, though not quite horizontal ; and the only 
cause which we could assign for tliis anomalous wakefulness was 
that the plant had been kept for experimental purposes during 
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tho previous day at an unusually high temperature ; the little 
lateral leaflets were also jerking at this hour, but whether 
there was any connection between this latter fact and the sub- 
horizontal position of the terminal leaflets we do not know. 
Anyhow, it is certain that the lateral leaflets do not sleep like 
the terminal leaflets; and in so far they may be said to be 
in a functionally rudimentary condition. They are in a similar 
condition in relation to irritability ; for if a plant be shaken 
or syringed, the terminal leaflets sink down to about 45° be- 
neath the horizon ; but we could never detect any effect thus 
produced on the lateral leaflets; yet we are not prepared to 
assert positively that rubbing or pricking the pulvinus produces 

As in the case of most rudimentary organs, the leaflets are 
variable in size ; they often depart from their normal position 
and do not stand opposite one another; and one of the two is 
frequently absent. This absence appeared in some, but not in 
all the cases, to bo duo to the leaflet having become completely 
confluent with the main petiole, as might be inferred from the 
presence of a slight ridge along its upper margin, and from the 
course of the vessels. In one instance there was a vestige of 
the leaflet, in the shape of a minute point, at tho further end of the 
ridge. The frequent, sudden, and complete disappearance of one 
or both of the rudimentary leaflets is a rather singular fact ; but 
it is a much more surprising one that the leaves which are first 
developed on seedling plants are not provided with them. Thus, 
on one seedling the seventh leaf above the cotyledons was the 
first which bore any lateral leaflets, and then only a single one. 
On another seedling, the eleventh leaf first bore a leaflet ; of the 
nine succeeding leaves five bore a single lateral leaflet, and 
four bore none at all ; at last a leaf, the twenty-first above the 
cotyledons, was provided with two rudimentary lateral leaflets. 
From a widespread analogy in tho animal kingdom, it might 
have been expected that these rudimentary leaflets would have 
been better developed and more re^larly present on very young 
than on older plants. But bearing in mind, firstly, that long- 
lost characters sometimes reappear late in life, and secondly, 
that the species of Besmodium are generally trifoliate, but that 
some are unifoliatc, tho suspicion arises that D. gyrans is 
descended from a unifoliate species, and that this was descended 
from a trifoliate one ; for in this case both the absence of tho 
little lateral leaflets on very young seedlings, and their sub- 
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sequent appearance, may be attributed to reversion to more or 
less distant progenitors.* 

No one supposes that the rapid movements of the lateral 
leaflets of D. gyrans are of any use to the plant; and why 
they should behave in this manner is quite unknown. We 
imagined that their power of movement might stand in some 
relation with their rudimentary condition, and therefore ob- 
served the almost rudimentary leaflets of Mimota albida vel 
senMtiva (of which a drawing will hereafter be given. Fig. 159); 
but they exhibited no extraordinary movements, and at night 
they went to sleep like the full-sized leaflets. There is, how- 
ever, this remarkable difference in the two cases ; in Desmo- 
dium the pulvinns of the rudimentary leaflets has not been 
reduced in length, in correspondence with the reduction of the 
blade, to the same extent as has occurred in the Mimosa ; and it 
is on the length and degree of curvature of the pulvinus that the 
amount of movement of the blade depends. Thus, the average 
length of the pulvinus in the large terminal leaflets of Desmo- 
dium is 3 mm., whilst that of the rudimentary leaflets is 2'86 mm. ; 
so that they differ only a little in length. But in diameter they 
differ much, that of the pulvinus of the little leaflets being only 
O' 3 mm. to 0'4 mm.; whilst that of the terminal leaflets is 
1'33 mm. If we now tnm to the Mimosa, wo find tliat the 
average length of the pulvinus of the almost rudimentary 
leaflets is only O' 466 mm., or rather more than a quarter of the 
length of the pulvinus of the full-sized leaflets, namely, 1 • 66 mm. 
In this small reduction in length of the pulvinns of the rudi- 
mentary leaflets of Desmodium, we apparently have the proxi- 
mate cause of their great and rapid circumnutating movement, 
in contrast with that of the almost rudimentary leaflets of the 
Mimosa. The small size and weight of the blade, and the little 
resistance opposed by the air to its movement, no doubt also come 
into play ; for wo have seen that these leaflets if immersed in 
water, when the resistance would be much greater, were pre- 
vented from jerking forwards. Why, during the reduction of 
the lateral leaflets of Desmodium, or during their reappearance 
— if they owe their origin to reversion — the pulvinus should 
liave been so much less affected than the blade, whilst with the 



* Dennodium vetpertilitmit is rudimentary lateral leaflets. Du- 

closely allied to D. gyratu, and ohartre, ‘ Elements de Botaoiqne,’ 

it seems only occasionally to hear 1867, p. 353. 
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Mimosa the pulvinus has been greatly reduced, •we do not 
know. Nevertheless, it deserves notice tliat the reduction of 
the leaflets in these two genera has apparently been effected by 
a different process and for a diflerent end ; for with the Mimosa 
the reduction of the inner and basal leaflets was necessary from 
the wont of space; but no such necessity exists with Desmo- 
dium, and the reduction of its lateral leaflets seems to have 
been due to the principle of compensation, in consequence of 
the great size of the terminal leaflet. 

Uraria (Tribe 6) and ('eiitronema (Tribe 8). — The leaflets of 
Uraria layoput and the leaves of a Centrosema from Brazil 
both sink vertically down at night In the latter plant the 
petiole at the same time rose 16.J®. 

Amphicarpeea mownca (Tribe 8). — The leaflets sink down ver- 
tically at night, and the petioles likewise fall considerably. 



Fig. 151. 




A petiole, which was carefully observed, stood during the day 
115° above the horizon and at night 32° below it ; it therefore 
fell 57°. A filament was fixed transversely across the terminal 
leaflet of a fine young leaf (2^ inches in length including the 
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petiole), and the movement of the whole leaf was traced on a 
vortical gla-ss. This was a bad plan in some respects, because 
the rotation of the leaflet, independently of its rising or falling, 
raised and depressed the filament ; but it was the best plan for 
onr special purpose of observing whether the leaf moved much 
after it had gone to sleep. The plant had twined closely round 
a thin stick, so that the circumnutation of the stem was pre- 
vented. The movement of the leaf was traced during 48 h., 
from 9 A.M. July 10th to 9 a.m. July 12th. In the figure given 
(Fig. 151) we see how complicated its course was on both days : 
during the second day it changed its course greatly 13 times. 
The leaflets began to go to sleep a little after 6 p.m., and by 
7.15 P.M. hung vertically down and were completely asleep; 
but on both nights they continued to move from 7.15 p.m. 
to 10.40 and 10.50 p.m., quite as much as during the day; and 
tliis was the point which we wished to ascertain. Wo see in 
the figure that the great sinking movement late in the evening 
docs not differ essentially from the circumnutdtion during 
the day. 

Glycine hispida (Tribe 8).— The throe leaflets sink vertically 
down at night. 

Erythrina (Tribe 8). — Five species were observed, and the 
leaflets of all sank vertically down at night ; with E. caffra and 
with a second unnamed species, the petioles at the same time 
rose slightly. The movements of the terminal leaflet of A', crisla- 
gain (with the main petiole secured to a stick) were traced 
from 6.40 a.m., Juno 8th, to 8 a.m. on the 10th. In order to 
observe the nyctitropic movements of this plant, it is necessary 
that it should have grown in a warm greenhouse, for out of 
doors in our climate it does not sleep. We see in the tracing 
(Fig. 152) that the leaflet oscillated twice up and down l)etween 
early morning and noon ; it then fell greatly, afterwards rising 
till 3 P.M. At this latter hour the great nocturnal fall com- 
menced. On the second day (of wliich the tracing is not given) 
there was exactly the same double oscillation before noon, but 
only a very small one in the afternoon. On the third morning 
the leaflet moved laterally, which was duo to its beginning to 
assume an oblique position, as seems invariably to occur with 
the leaflets of this species as they grow old. On both nights after 
the leaflets were asleep and hung vertically down, they continued 
to move a little both up and down, and from side to side. 

Erythrina caffra.— A filament was fixed transversely across 
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a terminal leaflet, as we wished 
to observe its movements when 
asleep. The plant was placed 
in the morning of June 10th 
under a skylight, where the 
light was not bright ; and we 
do not know whether it was 
owing to this cause or to the 
plant having been disturbed, 
but the leaflet hung vertically 
do^\'n all day; nevertheless it 
oircumnutated in this posi- 
tion, describing a figure which 
represented two insular el- 
lipses. On the next day it 
dreumnutated in a greater 
degree, describing four irre- 
gular ellipses, and by 3 p.m. 
bad risen into a horizontal po- 
sition. By 7.15 P.M. it was 
asleep and vertically depen- 
dent, but continued to circum- 
nutatc as long as observed, 
until 11 P.M. 

Erythrina coraUodendron . — 
The movements of a terminal 
leaflet were traced. During 
the second day it oscillated 
four times up and four times 
down between 8 a.m. and 4 
P.M., after which hour the great 
nocturnal fall commenced. On 
the third day the movement 
was equally great in ampli- 
tude, but was remarkably 
simple, for the leaflet rose in 
an almost perfectly straight 
line fix>m 6.50 a.m. to 3 p.m., 
and then sank down in an 
equally straight line until 
vertically dependent and 



Fig. 152. 




Erythrina crata-gatli; circumnuts- 
tion and nyctitropic movement 
of termimil leaflet, 3} inchea in 
length, traced during 25 h. ; apex 
of leaf 3^ inches from the vertical 
glass. Figure reduced to one-half 
of original scale. Plant illumi- 
nated from above: temp. 171'’- 
18i« C. 
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Aptos tuberosa (Tribe 8).— The leaflets sink vertically down 
at night. 

Fhaseolus vuli/arit (Tribe 8).— The leaflets likewise sink verti- 
cally down at night. In the greenhonse the petiole of a young 
leaf rose 16°, and that of an older leaf 10° at night. With 
plants growing out of doors the leaflets apparently do not sleep 
until somewhat late in the season, for on the nights of July 11th 
and 12th none of them were asleep ; whereas on the night of 
August 15th the same plants had most of their leaflets verti- 
cally dependent and asleep. With Fh. caracalla and Ileman- 
desii, the primary unifoliate leaves and the leaflets of the 
secondary trifoliate leaves sink vertically down at night. This 
holds goo<l with the secondary trifoliate leaves of Fh. lfoa> 
burghii, but it is remarkable that the primary unifoliate leaves, 
which are much elongated, rise at night from about 20° to 
about 60° above the horizon. With older seedlings, however, 
having the secondary leaves just developed, the primary leaves 
stand in the middle of the day horizontally, or are deflected 
a little beneath the horizon. In one such case the primary 
loaves rose from 26° beneath the horizon at noon, to 20° above 
it at 10 P.M. ; whilst at this same hour the leaflets of the 
secondary leaves were vertically dependent. Here, then, we 
have the extraordinary case of the primary and secondary 
leaves on the same plant moving at the same time in opposite 
directions. 

We have now seen that the leaflets in the six genera of Pha- 
seoleffi observed by us (with the exception of the primary leaves 
of Fhaseolus Itoxburghii) all sleep in the same manner, namely, 
by sinking vertically down. The movements of the petioles 
were observed in only three of these genera. They rose in 
Centrosema and Phaseolus, and sunk in Amphicarpma. 

Sophora chrysophylla (Tribe 10).— The leaflets rise at night, 
and are at the same time directed towards the apex of the leaf, 
as in Mimosa pudica. 

Casalpinia, II<gmatoxylon, Oleditschia, Poinciana.— The leaflets 
of two species of Ctssalpinia (Tribe 13) rose at night. With 
Hoematoxylon Campcchiantm (Tribe 18) the leaflets move for- 
wards at night, so that their midribs stand parallel to the 
petiole, and their now vertical lower surfaces are turned out- 
wards (Fig. 153). The peUole sinks a little. In Oleditschia, if 
we understand correctly Duchartro’s description, and in Foin- 
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ciana OiUieni (both belonging to Tribe 13), the leayes belmye 
in the same manner. 

Fig. 153. 




Hamaioxylm Campechianum ; A, branch during d«Ttime ; B, branch with 
leaves asleep, rednced to two-thirds of natural scale. 

Codata (Tribe 14). — The nyctitropic moyements of the loayes 
in many species in this genus are closely alike, and are highly 
complex. They were first briefly described by Linnsaos, and since 
by Duchartre. Our obeeryations were made chiefly on C. JUyri- 
bunda • and corymbom, but seyeral other species were casually 
obeeryod. The horizontally extended leaflets sink down verti- 
cally at night; but not simply, as in so many other genera, for 
each leaflet rotates on its own axis, so that its lower surface 
faces outwards. The upper surfaces of the opposite leaflets are 
thus brought into contact with one anotlier breath the petiole, 
and are well protected (Fig. 154 )l The rotation and other move- 
ments are effected by means of a well-developed pulvinns at the 
base of each leaflet, as could bo plainly seen when a straight 
narrow black line had been painted along it during the day. 
The two terminal leaflets in the daytime include rather less than 
a right angle ; but their divergence increases greatly whilst they 



• I am informed by Mr. Dyer 
that Mr. Benthnm believes that 
C. fiaribuiuia (a ouramon green- 
house bush) is a hybrid raised in 
France, and that it comes very 



near to C. Unigala. It is no doubt 
the same as the form described by 
Lindley (‘Bot. Reg.,’ Tab. 1422) 
as C. mrbertiana. 

2 B 
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jiink downwardJJ and rotate, eo that they stand laterally at night, 
as may be seen in the figure. Moreover, they move somewliat 
backwards, so as to point towards the ba^ of the petiole. 



Fig. 154, 




C'u^iu wriftttbosa : A, plant during day ^ B, same plant at night. 
Both figures copied from photographs. 

lu one instance we found that the midrib of a terminal 
leafiet formed at night an angle of with a line dropped 
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C<usia pub^scejts i nppcr part of plaat daring the day ; same plant 
at sights Figures reduced from photdgmphs. 

movementB of this sj>ecieB, compared with those of the former 
species, consists in the leaflets not rotating nearly so much; 

2 B 2 



perpendicularly from the end of the i>etiole* Tlie second pair 
of leaflets litewise moves a little backwards, but lees than the 
terminal pair ; and the third pair moves vertically downwards^ 
or even a little forwards. Thus all the leaflets, in those species 
which l>enr only 3 or 4 pairs, tend to form a single packet, w'ith 
their upper surfaces in contact, and their lower surfaces tumetl 
outwards. Lastly, the main petiole rises at night, but T:\itli 
leaves of different ages to very different degrees, namely, some 
rose through an angle of only and others as much as 41®. 

Voiisia caUiattiJia.--Th& leaves bear a large mmiber of leaflets, 
which move at night in nearly tho same manner as just 
described; but the petioles apparently do not rise, and one 
which was carefully observed certainly fell 3®* 

Ca&aia puUnfxns. — The chief difference in tho nyctitropic 
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therefore their lower surfaces face but little outwards at night. 
The petioles, which during the day are inclined only a little 
alx)ve the horizon, rise at night in a remarkable manner, and 
stand nearly or quite vertically. This, together with the 
dependent jiosition of the leaflets, makes the whole plant ■won- 
derfully compact at night. In the two foregoing figures, copied 
from photographs, the same plant is represented awake and 
asleep (Fig. 155), and wo see how different is its appearance. 

Castia mimosuides . — At night the numerous leaflets on each 
leaf rotate on their axes, and their tips move towards the apex 
of the leaf; they thus become imbricated ■with their lower 
surfaces directed upwards, and 'with their midribs almost 
parallel to the petiole. Consequently, this species differs from 
all the others seen by us, ■with the exception of the following 
one, in the leaflets not sinking down at night. A petiole, the 
movement of which was measured, rose 8° at night. 

Cassia Jiarclayana. — The leaflets of this Australian species are 
numerous, very narrow, and almost linear. At night they rise up 
a little, and also move towards the apex of the leaf. For instance, 
two opposite leaflets which diverged from one another during 
the day at an angle of 104°, diverged at night only 72° ; so tliat 
each had risen 16° above its diurnal position. The petiole of a 
young leaf rose at night 34°, and that of an older leaf 19°. 
Owing to the slight movement of the leaflets and the consider- 
able movement of the petiole, the bush presents a different 
appearance at night to what it does by day ; yet the leaves can 
hardly be said to sleep. 

The oircumnutating movements of the leaves of C. floribunda, 
calliantha, and ptibesceiis were observed, each during three or four 
days ; they wore essentially alike, those of the last-named species 
being the simplest. The petiole of O. floribunda was secured to 
a stick at the base of the two terminal leaflets, and a filament 
was fixed along the midrib of one of them. Its movements were 
traced from 1p.m. on August 13th to 8.30 a.m. 17th; but those 
during the last 2 h. are alone given in Fig. 156. From 8 a.m. on 
each day (by which hour the leaf had assumed its diurnal posi- 
tion) to 2 or 3 P.M., it either zigzagged or circumnutated over 
nearly the same small space; at between 2 and 3 p.m. the great 
evening fall commenced. The lines representing this fall and 
the early mormng rise are oblique, owing to the peculiar manner 
in which the leaflets sleep, as already described. After the 
leaflet was asleep at 6 p.m., and whilst the glass filament hung 
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Owing to this movement— to the leaves being folded— and to 
the petioles rising, the whole plant is as much more compact at 
night than during the day, as a fastigiate Lombardy poplar is 
compared with any other species of poplar. It is remarkable 
that when our plants had grown a little older, viz., to a height 
of 2 or 3 feet, the petioles did not rise at night, and the midribs 
of the folded leaves were no longer bent back along one side of 
the petiole. We have noticed in some other genera that the 
petioles of very young plants rise much more at night than do 
those of older plants. 

Tamarindus Indica (Tribe 16). — The leaflets approach or 
meet each other at night, and are all directed towards the apex 
of the leaf. They thus become imbricated with their midribs 
]>arallel to the petiole. The movement is closely similar to 
that of Hmmatoxylon (see former Fig. 153), but more striking 
from the greater number of the leaflets. 

Adenanthera, Protopu, and Neptunia (Tribe 20). — With Ade- 
nanthera pavonia the leaflets turn edgeways and sink at night 
In Protopit they turn upwards. With Neptunia oleraeea the 
leaflets on the opposite sides of the same pinna come into 
contact at night and are directed forwards. The pinna them- 
selves move downwards, and at the same time backwards or 
towards the stem of the plant The main petiole rises. 

Mimota pudica (Tribe 20). — This plant has been the subject of 
innumerable observations; but there are some points in rela- 
tion to our subject which have not been sufficiently attended 
to. At night, as is well known, the opposite leaflets come into 
contact and point towards the apex of the leaf ; they thus be- 
come neatly imbricated with their upper surfaces protected. The 
four pinnae also approach each other closely, and the whole leaf 
is thus rendered very compact. The main petiole sinks down- 
wards during the day till late in the evening, and rises until 
very early in the morning. The stem is continually circumnu- 
tating at a rapid rate, though not to a wide extent. Some very 
young plants, kept in darkness, were observed during two days, 
and although subjected to a rather low temperature of 57° — 59° F., 
the stem of one described four small ellipses in the course of 
12 h. We shall immediately see that the main petiole is like- 
wise continually circumnutating, as is each separate pinna and 
each separate leaflet Therefore, if the movement of the apex 
of any one leaflet were to be traced, the course described would 
be compounded of the movements of four separate parts. 
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A filament had been fixed on the previous evening, longi- 
tudinally to the main petiole of a nearly full-grown, highly- 
sensitive leaf (four inches in length), the stem having been 
secured to a stick at its base ; and a tracing was mocle on a 
vertical glass in the hot-house imder a high temperature. In 
the figure given (Fig. 157), the 



first dot was made at 850 a.m. 
August 2nd, and the last at 7 
F.H.ontheSrd. During 12 b. on 
the first day the petiole moved 
thrice downwards and twice 
upwards. Within the same 
length of time on the second 
day, it moved five times down- 
wards and four times upwards. 
As the ascending and descend- 
ing lines do not coincide, the 
petiole manifestly circumnu- 
tates; the great evening fall 
and nocturnal rise being an 
exaggeration of one of the cir- 
eumuutations. It should, how- 
ever, be observed that the pe- 
tiole fell much lower down in 
the evenings than could be 
seen on the vertical glass or is 
represented in the diagram. 
After 7 p.m. on the 3rd (when 
the last dot in Fig. 157 was 
nutde) the pot was carried into 
a bed-room, and the petiole was 
found at 12.50 a.m. (i.e. after 
midnight) standing almost up- 
right, and much more highly 
inclined than it was at 10.40 
P.M. When observed again at 



Fig. 157. 




4 A.M. it had begun to fall, and 
continued falling till 6.15 a.m., 
after which hour it zigzagged and again circumnutated. Similar 
observations were made on another petiole, with nearly the 
same result. 

On two other occasions the movement of the main petiole 
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was observed every two or three minutes, the plants being kept 
at a rather high temperature, viz., on the first occasion at 
77° — 81° P., and the filament then described ellipses in 69 m. 
On the second occasion, when the temperature was 81° — 86° F., 
it made rather more than 3 ellipses in 67 m. Therefore, 
Fig. 157, though now sufficiently complex, would have been in- 
comparably more so, if dots had been made on the glass every 
2 or 3 minutes, instead of every hour or half-hour. Although 
the main petiole is continiuUy and rapidly describing small 
ellipses during the day, yet after the great nocturnal rising 
movement has commenced, if dots are made every 2 or 3 
minutes, as was done for an hour between 9.30 and 10.30 p.u. 
(temp. 84° F.), and the dots are then joined, an almost abso- 
lutely straight line is the result. 

To show that the movement of the petiole is in all proba- 
bility due to the varying tiurgescence of the pnlvinns, and not 
to growth (in accordance with the conclusions of Pfeffer), a very 
old leaf, with some of its leaflets yellowish and hardly at all 
sensitive, was selected for observation, and the plant was kept 
at the highly favourable temp, of 60° P. The petiole fell from 
8 A.M. till 10.15 A.M., it then rose a little in a somewhat zigzag 
line, often remaining stationary, till 5 p.m., when the great 
evening fail commenced, which was continued till at least 
10 P.M. By 7 A.M. on the following morning it had risen to the 
same level as on the previous morning, and then descended in 
a zigzag line. But from 10.30 a.m. till 4.15 p.m. it remained 
almost motionless, all power of movement being now lost The 
petiole, therefore, of this very old leaf, which must have long 
ceased growing, moved periodically; but instead of circum- 
nutating several times during the day, it moved only twice 
down and twice up in the course of 24 h., with the ascending 
and descending lines not coincident. 

It has already been stated that the pinnso move independently 
of the main petiole. The petiole of a leaf was fixed to a cork 
support, close to the point whence the four pinnss diverge, with 
a short fine filament cemented longitudinally to one of the two 
terminal pinnae, and a graduated semicircle was placed close 
lieneath it. By looking vertically down, its angular or lateral 
movements could be measured with accuracy. Between noon 
and 4.15 p.m. the pinna changed its position to one side by only 
7°; but not continuously in the same direction, as it moved 
four times to one side, and three times to the opposite side. 
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in one instance to the extent of 16°. This pinna, therefore, 
oircnmnutatcri. Later in the evening the four pinnae approach 
each other, and the one which was observed moved inwards 
59° between noon and 6.45 p.m. Ten observations were made 
in the course of 2 h. 20 m. (at average intervals of 14 m.), 
between 4.25 and 6.45 p.m. ; and there was now, when the leaf 
was going to sleep, no swaying from side to side, but a steady 
inward movement. Here therefore there is in the evening the 
same conversion of a circnmnutating into a steady movement 
in one direction, as in the case of the main petiole. 

It has also been stated that each separate leaflet circnm- 
nutates. A pinna was cemented with shellac on the summit of 
a little stick driven firmly into the ground, immediately beneath 
a pair of leaflets, to the midribs of both of which excessively 
fine glass filaments were attached. This treatment did not 
injure the leaflets, for they went to sleep in the usual manner, 
and long retained their sensitiveness. The movements of one 
of them were traced during 49 h., as shown in Fig. 158. On the 
first day the leaflet sank down till 11.30 a.m., and then rose 
till late in the evening in a zigzag Une, indicating circum- 
nutation. On the second day, when more accustomed to its 
new state, it oscillated twice up and twice down during the 
24 h. This plant was subjected to a rather low temperature, 
viz., 62° — 64° F. ; had it been kept warmer, no doubt the move- 
ments of the leaflet would have been much more rapid and 
complicated. It may be seen in the diagram that the ascending 
and descending lines do not coincide ; but the large amoimt of 
lateral movement in the evening is the result of the leaflets 
bending towards the apex of the leaf when going to sleep. 
Another leaflet was casually observed, and foimd to be con- 
tinnally circnmnutating daring the same length of time. 

The circumnntation of the leaves is not destroyed by their 
being subjected to moderately long continued darkness; but the 
proper periodicity of their movements is lost. Some very young 
seedlings were kept during two days in the dark (temp. 57°— 59° 
F.), except when the circumnutatiou of their stems was occa- 
sionally observed ; and on the evening of the second day the 
leaflets did not fully and properly go to sleep. The pot was 
then placed for three days in a dark cupboard, under nearly the 
same temperature, and at the close of this period the leaflets 
showed no signs of sleeping, and were only slightly sensitive to 
a touch. On the following day the stem was cemented to a 
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stick, and the moyements of two leaves were traced on a vertical 
glass during 72 h. The plants were still kept in the dark, ex- 
cepting that at each observation, which lasted 3 or 4 minutes. 



Fig. 158, 




they were illuminated by two candles. On the third day the 
leaflets still exhibited a vestige of sensitiveness when forcibly 
pressed, but in the evening they showed no signs of sleep. 
Nevertheless, their petioles continued to circumnutate distinctly. 
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although the proper order of their moTemente in relation to the 
day and night was wholly lost. Thus, one leaf descended during 
the first two nights (i.e. between 10 pm. and 7 a.m. next morn- 
ing) instead of ascending, and on the third night it moped 
chiefiy in a lateral direction. The second leaf behaved in an 
equally abnormal manner, moving laterally during the first 
night, descending greatly during the second, and ascending to 
an unusual height during the third night. 

With plants kept at a high temperature and exposed to the 
light, the most rapid circumnutating movement of the apex 
of a leaf which was observed, amounted to of an inch in 
one second; and this would have equalled i of an inch in a 
minute, had not the leaf occasionally stood still. The actual 
distance travelled by the apex (as ascertained by a measure 
placed close to the leaf) was on one occasion nearly J of an inch 
in a vertical direction in 15 m. ; and on another occasion $ of an 
inch in 60 m. ; but there was also some lateral movement. 

Mimosa albida .* — Tlie leaves of this plant, one of which is hero 
figured (Fig. 159) reduced to | of tlie natural size, present some 



Fig. 159. 




interesting peculiarities. It consists of a long petiole bearing 
only two pinna) (here represented as rather more divergent 
than is usual), each with two pairs of leaflets. But the inner 



• Mr. Thietleton Dyer informs 
ns that this Peruvian plant (which 
was sent to us horn Kew) is con- 
sidered by Mr. Bentbom (‘ Trans. 



Linn. Soc.,' vol. xxx. p. 390) to 
be “ the species or variety which 
most commonly represents the M. 
sensrtica of our garaens." 
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basal leaflets are greatly rednced in size, owing probably to the 
want of space for their full deyelopment, so that they may be 
considered as almost rudimentary. They vary somewhat in 
size, and both occasionally disappear, or only one. Neverthe- 
less, they are not in the least rudimentary in function, for they 
are sensitive, extremely heliotropic, circumnutate at nearly the 
same rate as the fully developed leaflets, and assume when 
asleep exactly the same position. With M. pudica the inner 
leaflets at the base and between the pinnae are likewise much 
shortened and obliquely truncated ; this fact was well seen in 
some seedlings of M. pudica, in which tlie third leaf above the 
cotyledons bore only two pinnae, each with only 3 or 4 pairs of 
leaflets, of which the inner basal one was less than half as long 
as its fellow; so that the whole leaf resembled pretty closely 
that of M. albida. In this latter species the main petiole termi- 
nates in a little point, and on eawh side of this there is a pair 
of minute, flattened, lancet-shaped projections, hairy on their 
margins, which drop off and disappear soon after the leaf is 
fully developed. There can hardly be a doubt that these little 
projections are the last and fugacious representatives of an 
additional pair of leaflets to each pinna; for the outer one is 
twice as broad as the inner one, and a little longer, viz. yjj of an 
inch, whilst the inner one is only long. Now if the basal 
pair of leaflets of the existing leaves were to become rudimen- 
tary, we should expect that the rudiments would still exhibit 
some trace of their present great inequality of size. The con- 
clusion that the pinnss of the parent-form of M. albida possessed 
at least three pairs of leaflets, instead of, as at present, only two, 
is supported by the structure of the first true leaf; for this 
consists of a simple petiole, often bearing three pairs of leaflets. 
This latter fact, as well as the presence of the rudiments, both 
lead to the conclusion that if. albida is descended from a form 
the leaves of which bore more than two pairs of leaflets. The 
second leaf above the cotyledons resembles in all respects the 
leaves on fully developed plants. 

When the leaves go to sleep, each leaflet twists half round, 
so as to present its edge to the zenith, and comes into close 
contact with its fellow. The pinnae also approach each other 
closely, so that the four terminal leaflets come together. The 
large basal leaflets (with the little rudimentary ones in contact 
with them) move inwards and forwards, so as to embrace the 
outside of the united terminal leaflets, and thus all eight leaflets 
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(the rudimentary ones included) form together a single vertical 
packet. The two pinnse at the same time that they approach 
each other sink downwards, and thus instead of extending hori- 
zontally in the same line with the main petiole, as during the 
day, they depend at night at about 45°, or even at a greater 
angle, beneath the horizon. The movement of the main petiole 
seems to be variable ; we have seen it in the evening 27° lower 
than during the day ; but sometimes in nearly the same position. 
Nevertheless, a sinking movement in the evening and a rising 
one during the night is probably the normal course, for this 
was well-marked in the petiole of the first-formed true leaf. 

The circumnutation of the main petiole of a young leaf was 
traced during 2} days, and was considerable in extent, but less 
complex than that of Jlf. pudica. The movement was much 
more lateral than is usual with circumnutating leaves, and this 
was the sole peculiarity which it presented. The apex of 
one of the terminal leaflets was seen under the microscope to 
travel ^ of an inch in 3 minutes. 

Minvati marjfinoto.— The opposite leaflets rise tipand approach 
each other at night, but do not come into close contact, except in 
the case of very young leaflets on vigorous shoots. Full-grown 
leaflets circumnutate during the day slowly and on a small scale. 

Schratik ia unciueda (Tribe 20). — A leaf consists of two or tliree 
pairs of pinnro, each bearing many small leaflets. These, when 
the plant is asleep, are directed forwards and become imbricated. 
The angle between the two terminal pinnie was diminished at 
night, in one case by 16° ; and they sank almost vertically down- 
wards. The hinder pairs of pinnse Likewise sink downwards, 
but do not converge, that is, move towards the apex of the leaf. 
The main petiole does not become depressed, at least during the 
evening. In tliis latter respect, as well as in the sinking of the 
pinnse, there is a marked difference between the nyctitropic 
movements of the present plant and of Mimota pudica. It 
should, however, bo added that our specimen wsis not in a very 
vigorous condition. The pinnse of Uchrankia aculeata also sink 
at night. 

Acacia Fametiana (Tribe 22). — The different appearance pre- 
sented by a bush of this plant when asleep and awake is won- 
derful. The same leaf in the two states is shown in tlie following 
figure (Fig. 160). The leaflets move towards the apex of the 
pinna and become imbricated, and the pinnse then look like bits 
of dangling string. The following remarks and measurements 
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do not fnlly apply to the small leaf here figured. The pinn® 
move forwards and at the same time sink downwards, whilst 
the main petiole rises considerably. With respect to the degree 
of movement : the two terminal pinn® of one specimen formed 
together an angle of 100° during the day, and at night of only 
38°, so each had moved 81° forwards. The penultimate pinn® 
during the day formed together an angle of 180°, that is, they 
stood in a straight line opposite one another, and at night each 
had moved 65° forwards. The basal pair of pinn® were directed 



Fig. 160. 




Acitda Fanutiana; A, leaf during the day ; B, the same leaf at night. 

during the day, each about 21° backwards, and at night 88° 
forwards, so each had moved 59° forwards. But the pinn® at 
the same time sink greatly, and sometimes hang almost perpen- 
dicularly downwards. The main petiole, on the other hand, 
rises much : by 8.30 p.m. one stood 84° higher than at noon, 
and by 6.40 a.m. on the following morning it was still higher 
by 10°; shortly after this hour the diurnal sinking move- 
ment commenced. The course of a nearly full-grown leaf was 
traced during 14 h. ; it was strongly zigzag, and apparently 
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represented five ellipses, with their longer axes difierently 
directed. 

Albizzia lophantha (Tribe 23).— The leafiots at night come into 
contact with one another, and are directed towards the apex of 
the pinna. The pinnw approach one another, bnt remain in the 
same plane as during the day ; and in this respect they differ 
much from those of the above Schrankia and Acacia. The main 
petiole rises but Uttle. The first-formed leaf above the coty- 
ledons bore 11 leaflets on each side, and these slept like those 
on the subsequently formed leaves ; but the petiole of this first 
leaf was curved downwards during the day and at night 
stoaightencd itself, so that the chord of its arc then stood 16° 
higher than in the day-time. 

Md^euca erica/olia (Myrtacees).— According to Bouch6 (' Bot. 
Zeit.,’ 1874, p. 359) the leaves sleep at night, in nearly the same 
manner as those of certain species of Pimelia. 

(Enothera mollMma (Onagrariew).— According to Linnffius 
(‘Somnus Plantamm’), the leaves rise up vertically at night. 

Pasaiflora granlis (Passifloracm).— The young leaves sleep by 
their blades hanging vertically downwards, and the whole length 
of the petiole then becomes somewhat curved downwards. 
Externally no trace of a pulvinus can be seen. The petiole of 
the uppermost leaf on a young shoot stood at 10.45 a.m. at 33° 
above the horizon ; and at lOBO p.m., when the blade was verti- 
cally dependent, at only 15°, so the petiole had fallen 18°. That 
of the next older leaf fell only 7°. From some unknown cause 
the leaves do not always sleep properly. The stem of a plant, 
which had stood for some time before a north-east window, was 
secured to a stick at the base of a young leaf, the blade of 
which was inclined at 40° below the horizon. From its position 
the leaf had to be viewed obliquely, consequently the vertically 
ascending and descending movements appeared when traced 
oblique. On the first day (Oct. 12th) the leaf descended in a 
zigzag line until late in the evening; and by 8.15 a.m. on the 
13th had risen to nearly the same level as on the previous 
morning. A new tracing was now begun (Fig. 161). The 
leaf continued to rise until 8.50 a.m., then moved a little to the 
right, and afterwards descended. Between 11 a.m. and 6 p.m. it 
oircumnutatod, and after the latter hour the great nocturnal 
fell commence<l. At 7.15 p.m. it depended vertically. The 
dotted line ought to have been prolonged much lower down in 
the figure. By 6.50 a.m. on the following morning (14th) the 
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leaf had risen greatly, and continued to rise till 7.50 a.m., after 
which hour it redescended. It should be observed that the lines 
traced on this second morning would have coincided with and 
confused those previously traced, had not the pot been slided 
a very little to the left. In the evening (I4th) a mark was 
placed behind the filament attached to the apex of the leaf, and 
its movement was carefully traced from 5 p.m. to 10.15 p.m. 




Passiflora gricitU: circnnmntation aod nyctitropic movement of leaf, 
traced on vertical glasa, from 8.20 A.M. Oct. 13th to 10 A.n. 14th. 
Figure reduced to two-thirda of original scale. 

Between 5 and 7.15 p.m. the leaf descended in a straight line, 
and at the latter hour it appeared vertically dependent. But 
between 7.15 and 10.15 p.m. the line consisted of a succession 
of steps, the cause of which we could not understand; it was, 
however, manifest that the movement was no longer a simple 
descending one. 

Siegetbecicia orUntaUt (Composita).— Some seedlings were 
raised in the middle of winter and kept in the hot-house ; they 
flowered, but did not grow well, and their leaves never showed 
any signs of sleep. The leaves on other seedlings raised in May 
were horizontal at noon (June 22nd), and depended at a consi- 
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derable angle beneath the horizon at 10 p.m. In the case of four 
youngish leares, which were from 2 to inches in length, 
these angles were found to be 50°, 56°, 60°, and 65°. At the 
end of August, when the plants had grown to a height of 10 to 11 
inches, the younger leaves were so much curved downwards at 
night that they might truly be said to be asleep. This is one 



Fig. 162. 




Ificetiana gla'iea ; sboota with learea expanded daring the day, and asleep 
at night. Figures copied from photographs^ and reduced. 

of the species which must be well illuminated during the day 
in order to sleep, for on two occasions when plants were kept 
all day in a room ivith north-east windows, the leaves did not 
sleep at night. The same cause probably accounts for the 
leaves on our seedlings raised in the dead of the winter not 
sleeping. Professor Pfeffer inftwms us that the leaves of 
another species (5. JorviUntU hang vertically down at night. 
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Jpomaa ccervlea andpujpureo (ConvolTnlaceea). -The leaves on 
vej-y young plants, a foot or two in height, are depressed at night 
to between 68° and 80° 
beneath the horizon ; 
and some hang quite 
vertically downwards. 
On the following morn- 
ing they again rise into 
a horizontal position. 
The petioles liecome 
at night downwardly 
curved, either through 
their entire length or in 
the upper part alone; 
and this apparently 
causes the depression 
of the blade. It seems 
necessary that the 
leaves should be well 
illuminated during the 
day in order to sleep, 
for those which stood 
on the back of a plant 
before a north-east 
window did not sleep. 

Nicotiana tabacum 
(var. Virginian) and 
glaw:a (Solaneffi).— The 
young leaves of both 
these species sleep by 
bondinh vertically up- 
wards. Figures of two 
shoots of N. gJauca, 
awake and asleep (Fig. 
;-f. 7-'- 162), are given on p. 

;:;7h). Tr^'on A v-e^cLl^K m 385 : one of the shoots, 
i p.u. July 10th to 8.10 A.M. 13th. Ap«x from which the photo- 
>f i”ch«* from glaw.^ Temp. 17 J°- graphs were taken, V 




fCWamJa^ 



Aficotwno tabacum : circumnutation and nye- 



orii'inS’«all‘'“‘ accidentally bent to 

side. 

At the base of the petiole of N. tabacum, on the outside, there 
is a mass of cells, which are rather smaller than elsewhere, and 
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have their longer axes differently directed from the cells of the 
parenchjina, and may therefore be considered as forming a sort 
of pulvinus. A young plant of N. tabacum was selected, and 
the circnmnutation of the fifth leaf above the cotyledons was 
observed during three days. On the first morning (July 10th) 
the leaf fell from 9 to 10 a.m., wliich is its normal course, but 
rose during the remainder of the day ; and this no doubt was 
due to its being illuminated exclusively from above ; for properly 
the evening rise does not commence until 3 or 4 p.m. In the 
figure as given on p. 886 (Fig. 163) the first dot was made at 
3 P.M. ; and the tracing was continued for the following 65 h. 
When the leaf pointed to the dot next above that marked 3 p.m., 
it stood horizontally. The tracing is remarkable only from its 
simplicity and the straightness of the lines. The leaf each day 
described a single great ellipse; for it should bo observed that 
the ascending and descending lines do not coincide. On the 
evening of the 11th the leaf did not descend quite so low as 
usual, and it now zigzagged a little. The diurnal sinking move- 
ment had already commenced each morning by 7 a.m. The broken 
lines at the top of the figure, representing the nocturnal vertical 
position of the leaf, ought to be prolonged much liigher up. 

Mirabilis longiflora and jalapa (Nyctaginese).— The first pair 
of leaves above the cotyledons, produced by seedlings of both 
these species, were considerably divergent during the day, and 
at night stood up vertically in close contact with one another. 
The two upper leaves on an older seedling were almost horizontal 
by day, and at night stood up vertically, but were not in close 
contact, owing to the resistance offered by the central bud. 

Polygmium aviculare (Polygoneffl).— Professor Batalin informs 
us that the young leaves rise up vertically at night. This is 
likewise the case, according to Linmsus, with several species 
of Amaran thus (Amaranthacese) ; and we observed a sleep move- 
ment of this kind in one member of the genus. Again, with 
Chenopodium album (Chenopodiem), the upper young leaves of 
some seedlings, about 4 inches in height, were horizontal or 
sub-horizontal during the day, and at 10 p.m. on March 7th 
were quite, or almost quite, vertical. Other seedlings raised in 
the greenhouse during the winter (Jan. 28th) were observed day 
and night, and no difference could be perceived in the position 
of their leaves. According to Bouchd (‘ Bot Zeitung,’ 1874, 
p. 359) the leaves of 1‘imtlia Unoides and spectabilis (Thymolete) 
sleep at night. 

2 c 2 
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Euphorhia jacijuMatJlora (Eiiphorbiaceffi). — Mr. LjTich 
callod onr attention to the fact that the younp leaves of this 
plant sleep by dependinp: vertically. The third leaf fiom the 
summit (March 11th) was inclined during the day 30° beneath 
the horizon, and at night hung vertically down, as did some of 
the still younger leave-s. It rose up to its former level on the 
following morning. The fourth and fifth leaves from the summit 
stood horizontally during the day, and sank down at night only 
.38°. The sixth leaf did not sensibly alter its position. The 
sinking movement is due to the downward curvature of the 
petiole, no part of wliich exhibits any structure like that of 
a pnlvinus. Early on the morning of June 7th a filament was 
fixed longitudinally to a young leaf (the third from the summit, 
and 2J inches in lengthl, and its movements were traced on 
a vertical glass during 72 h., the plant being illuminated from 
above through a skylight. Each day the leaf fell in a nearly 
straight line from 7 a.m. to 5 p.m., after which hour it was so 
much inclined downwards that the movement could no longer 
be traced ; and during the latter part of each night, or early in 
the morning, the leaf rose. It therefore circumnutated in a 
very simple manner, making a single large ellipse every 24 h., 
for the ascending and descending lines did not coincide. On 
each successive morning it stood at a less height than on the 
previous one, and this was probably due, partly to the increasing 
age of the leaf, and partly to the illumination being insufficient ; 
for although the leaves are very slightly heliotropio, yet, accord- 
ing to Mr. Lynch’s and our own observations, their inclination 
during the day is determined by the intensity of the light. On 
the third day, by which time the extent of the descending 
movement had much decreased, the line traced was plainly 
much more zigzag than on any previous day, and it appeared 
as if some of its powers of movement were thus expended. At 
10 P.M. on June 7th, when the leaf depended vertically, its move- 
raent-s were observed by a mark being placed behind it, and the 
end of the attached filament was seen to oscillate slowly and 
slightly from side to side, as well as upwards and downwards. 

Phyllanthus Eiruri (Euphorbiacese). — The leaflets of this 
plant sleep, tw described by Pfeffer,* in a remarkable manner, 
apparently like those of Cassia, for they sink downwards at 
night and twist round, so that their lower surfaces are turned 



* ‘ Die Period. Beweg.,’ p. 159. 
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outwards. They are furnished, as might have been expected 
from this complex kind of movement, with a pulvinus. 



Gymnosperms. 

Pinm Nordmanniana (Conifer®). — M. Chatin states * that the 
leaves, which are horizontal during the day, rise uj) at night, so 
as to assume a position almost perpendicular to the branch from 
whicli they arise; we presume that he here refers to a horizontal 
branch. He adds : “ En mfime temps, ce mouvement d’4rection 
ost accompagn^ d’un mouvement de torsion imprirae k la partie 
basilairo de la feuille, et pouvant sonvent parcourir un arc de 
90 degros.” As the lower surfaces of the leaves are wliite, 
whilst the upper are dark green, the tree presents a widely 
different appearance by day and night. The leaves on a small 
tree in a pot did not exhibit with us any nyctitropic move- 
ments. We have seen in a former chapter tliat the leaves of 
Pinut pinaster and Auetriuca are continually circumnutating. 



Monocotyledons. 

Thalia dealbata (Cannace®). — The leaves of this plant sleep 
by turning vertically upwards ; they are furnished with a well- 
developed pulvinus. It is the only instance known to us of 
a very large leaf sleeping. The blade of a young leaf, which 
was as yet only 13i inches in length and 6i in breadth, formed 
at noon an angle with its tall petiole of 121°, and at night stood 
vertically in a line with it, and so had risen 59°. The actual 
distance travelled by the apex (as measured by an orthc^onic 
tracing) of another largo leaf, between 7.30 a.m. and 10 p.m., was 
101 inches. The cirenmnutation of two young and dwarfed 
leaves, arising amongst the tailor leaves at the base of the plant, 
was traced on a vertical glass during two days. On the first day 
the apex of one, and on the second day the apex of the other leaf, 
described between 6.40 a.m. and 4 pm. two ellipses, the longer 
axes of which were extended in very different directions from the 
lines representing the groat diurnal sinking and nocturnal rising 
movement. 

Maranta arun/linarea (Cannace®).— The blades of the loaves, 
which are furnished witli a pulvinus, stand horizontally during 

• ‘ Comptes Rendus,’ Jan. 1875, p. 171. 
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the day or between 10° and 20° above the horizon, and at night 
vertically upwards. They therefore rise l>etween 70° and 90° at 
night. The plant was placed at noon in the dark in the hot- 
house, and on the following day the movements of the leaves 
were traced. Between 8.40 and 10.30 a.m. they rose, and then 
fell greatly till 1.37 r.M. But by 3 p.m. they had again risen a 
little, and continued to rise during the rest of the afternoon and 
night ; on the following morning they stood at the same level as 
on the previous day. Darkness, therefore, during a day and a 
half does not interfere with the periodicity of their movements. 
On a wann but stormy evening, the plant whilst being brought 
into the house, had its leaves violently shaken, and at night not 
one went to sleep. On the next morning the plant was taken 
back to the hot-house, and again at night the loaves did not 
sloop; but on tlie ensuing night they rose in the usual manner 
between 70° and 80°. This fact is analogous with what wo 
have observed with climbing plants, namely, that much agitation 
checks for a time their power of circumnutation ; but the effect 
in this instance was much more strongly marked and prolonged. 

Colocaeia antiqunrum {Caladium exvhntum, Hort.) (Aroideee). 
— The leaves of this plant sleep by their blades sinking in the 
evening, so as to stand highly inclined, or even quite vertically 
with their tips pointing to the ground. They are not provided 
with a pulvinus. The blade of one stood at noon 1° beneath the 
horizon; at4.20p.M., 20°; at 6 p.m., 43°; at 7.20 p.m., 69° ; and at 
8.30 P.M., 68° ; so it had now begun to rise ; at 10.15 p.m. it stood 
at 65°, and on the following early mormng at 11° l)eneath the 
horizon. The circumnutation of another young leaf (with its 
petiole only 3t inches, and the blade 4 inches in len^h), was 
traced on a vertical glass during 48 h. ; it was dimly illuminated 
through a skylight, and this seemed to disturb the proper perio- 
dicity of its movements. Nevertheless, the leaf fell greatly 
during both afternoons, till either 7.10 p m. or 9 p.m., when it 
rose a little and moved laterally. By an early hour on both 
mornings, it had assumed its diurnal position. The well-marked 
lateral movement for a short time in the early part of the night, 
was the only interesting fact which it presented, as this caused 
the ascending and descending lines not to coincide, in accord- 
ance with the general rule with circumnntating organs. The 
movements of the leaves of this plant are thus of the most 
simple kind; and the tracing is not worth giving. We have 
seen that in another genus of the Aroidese, namely, Pistia, the 
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leaves rise so much at night that they may almost be said to 
sleep. 

Strephium floribundum* (Graminese). — The oval leaves are 
provided with a pulvinus, and are extended horizontally or 
declined a little beneath the horizon daring the day. Those 
on the upright culms simply rise up vertically at night, so 
that their tips are directed towards the zenith. (Fig. 164.) 



Fig. 164. 




8tnp/uum fioribundum ; culms with leaves during the day, and when asleep 
at night. Figures reduc^ 

Horizontally extended leaves arising from much inclined or 
almost horizontal culms, move at night so that their tips 
point towards the apex of the cuhn, with one lateral margin 
directed towards the zenith; and in order to assume this 
position the leaves have to twist on their own axes through an 
angle of nearly 90°. Thus the surfhee of the blade always stands 
vertically, whatever may be the position of the midrib or of the 
leaf as a whole. 

The circumnutation of a young leaf (2'8 inches in length) was 
traced daring 48 h. (Fig. 165). The movement was remar^bly 
simple; the leaf descended from before 6.40 ajl until 2 or 
2.50 P.M., and then rose so as to stand vertically at about 6 p.m., 
descending again late in the night or in the very early morning. 



• A. Bronguiart first observed la See. Bot. de France,’ tom. viL 
that the leaves of this plant and 1860, p. 470. 
of Marsilea sleep ; see ‘ Bull, de 
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On the second day the 



Fig. 165. 




ling line zigzagged slightly. As 
usnal, the ascending and de- 
scending lines did not coincide. 
On another occasion, when the 
temperature was a little higher, 
Tiz., 24°-261° C., a leaf was 
observed 17 times between 8.50 
A.M. and 12.16 p.m. ; it changed 
its course by as much as a 
rectangle six times in this in- 
terval of 3 h. 26 m., and de- 
scribed two irregular triangles 
and a half. The leaf, therefore, 
on this occasion circumnutated 
rapidly and in a complex 
manner. 

Acotyledons. 

Marsilea quadnfalitUa (Mar- 
sileacem).— The shape of a leaf, 
expanded horizontally during 
the day, is shown at A (Fig. 166). 
Each leaflet is provided with 
a well-developed pulvinus. 
lATien the leaves sleep, the two 
terminal leaflets rise up, twist 
half round and come into con- 
tact with one another (B), and 
are afterwards embraced by the 
two lower leaflets (C); so tliat 
the four leaflets with their lower 
surfaces turned outwards form 
a vertical packet. The curva- 
ture of the summit of the petiole 
of the leaf figured asleep, is 
merely accidental. The plant 
was brought into a room, where 
the temperature was only a little 
above 60° F., and the movement 
of one of the leaflets (the petiole 
having been secured) was traced 
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during 24 h. (Fig. 167). The leaf fell from the early morning 
till 1.50 P.M., and then rose till 6 p.m., when it was asleep. A 



Fig. 166. 






prerionsly given; and this is dne to the leaflet twisting and 
moving laterally as it approaches and comes into contact with 
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its fellow. The movement of another leaflet, when asleep, 
was traced between 6 p.m. and 10.35 p.m., and it clearly cir- 
CTunnutated, for it continued for two hours to sink, then rose, 
and then sank still lower than it was at 6 p.m. It may be 
seen in Ihe preceding figure (167) that the leaflet, when the 
plant was subjected to a rather low temperature in the house, 
descended and ascended during the middle of the day in a 
somewhat zigzag line; but when kept in the hot-house from 
9 A.M. to 3 P.M. at a high but varying temperature (viz., between 
72° and 83° F.) a leaflet (with the petiole secured) circumnutated 
rapidly, for it made three large vertical ellipses in the course of 
the six hours. According to Brongniart, MartVta pubetcens sleeps 
like the present species. These plants are the sole ciyptc^amio 
ones known to sleep. 



Summary and Crndvding Bemarks on the Nyctitropio 
or Sleep-movements of Leaves. — That these movements 
are in some manner of high importance to the plants 
which exhibit them, few will dispute who have ob- 
served how complex they sometimes are. Thus with 
Cassia, the leaflets which are horizontal during the 
day not only bend at night vertically downwards with 
the terminal pair directed considerably backwards, but 
they also rotate on their own axes, so that their lower 
surfaces are turned outwards. The terminal leaflet 
of Melilotus likewise rotates, by which movement one 
of its lateral edges is directed upwards, and at the 
same time it moves either to the left or to the right, 
until its upper surface comes into contact with that of 
the lateral leaflet on the same side, which has like- 
wise rotated on its own axis. With Arachis, all four 
leaflets form together during the night a single 
vertical packet; and to effect this the two anterior 
leaflets have to move upwards and the two posterior 
ones forwards, besides all twisting on their own axes. 
In the genus Sida the leaves of some species move at 
night through an angle of 90’ upwards, and of others 
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through the same angle doTOwards. We have seen a 
similar difference in the nyctitropic movements of the 
cotyledons in the genus Oxalis. In Lupinus, again, 
the leaflets move either upwards or downwards ; and 
in some species, for instance L. Ivieus, those on one 
side of the star-shaped leaf move up, and those on the 
opposite side move down ; the intermediate ones rota- 
ting on their axes ; and by these varied movements, the 
whole leaf forms at night a vertical star instead of a 
horizontal one, as during the day. Some leaves and 
leaflets, besides moving either upwards or downwards, 
become more or less folded at night, as in Bauhinia 
and in some species of Oxalis. The positions, indeed, 
which leaves occupy when asleep are almost infinitely 
diversified ; they may point either vertically upwards 
or downwards, or, in tho case of leaflets, towards the 
apex or towards the base of the leaf, or in any inter- 
mediate position. They often rotate at least as much 
as 90° on their own axes. The leaves which arise 
from upright and from horizontal or much inclined 
branches on the same plant, move in some few cases 
in a different manner, as with Porlieria and Strephium. 
Tho whole appearance of many plants is wonderfully 
changed at night, as may be seen with Oxalis, and 
still more plainly with Mimosa. A bush of Acacia 
Farnesiana appears at night as if covered with little 
dangling bits of string instead of leaves. Excluding 
a few genera not seen by ourselves, about which we 
are in doubt, and excluding a few others the leaflets of 
which rotate at night, and do not rise or sink much, 
there are 37 genera in which the leaves or leaflets rise, 
often moving at the same time towards the apex or 
towards the base of the leaf, and 32 genera in which 
they sink at night. 

The nyctitropic movements of leaves, leaflets, and 
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petioles are effected in two different ways ; firstly, by 
alternately increased growth on their opposite sides, 
preceded by increased turgescence of the cells; and 
secondly by means of a pulvinus or aggregate of small 
cells, generally destitute of chlorophyll, which become 
alternately more turgescent on nearly opposite sides ; 
and this turgescence is not followed by growth except 
during the early age of the plant. A pulvinus seems 
to be formed (as formerly shown) by a group of cells 
ceasing to grow at a very early age, and therefore does 
not differ essentially from the surrounding tissues. 
The cotyledons of some species of Trifolium are pro- 
vided with a pulvinus, and others are destitute of one, 
and so it is with the leaves in the genus Sida. We 
see also in this same genus gradations in the state of 
the development of the pulvinus ; and in Nicotiana 
wo have what may probably be considered as the 
commencing development of one. The nature of the 
movement is closely similar, whether a pulvinus is 
absent or present, as is evident from many of the 
diagrams given in this chapter. It deserves notice 
that when a pulvinus is present, the ascending and 
descending lines hardly ever coincide, so that ellipses 
are habitually described by the leaves thus provided, 
whether they are young or so old as to have quite 
ceased growing. This fact of ellipses being described, 
shows that the alternately increased turgescence of 
the cells does not occur on exactly opposite sides of the 
pulvinus, any more than the increased growth which 
cjuises the movements of leaves not furnished with 
pulvini. When a pulvinus is present, the nyctitropic 
movements are continued for a very much longer 
period than when such do not exist. This has been 
amply proved in the case of cotyledons, and Pfeffer 
has given observations to the same effect witli respect 
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to leaves. We have seen that a leaf of Mimosa 
pudica continued to move in the ordinary manner, 
though somewhat more simply, until it withered and 
died. It may be added that some leaflets of Trifolium 
pratense were pinned oi>en during 10 days, and on the 
first evening after being released they rose up and 
slept in the usual manuer. Besides the long con- 
tinuance of the movements when effected by the aid 
of a pulvinus (and this appears to be the final cause 
of its development), a twisting movement at night, as 
Pfcffer has remarked, is almost confined to leaves thus 
provided. 

It is a very general rule that the first true leaf, 
though it may differ somewhat in shape from the 
leaves on the mature plant, yet sleeps like them ; and 
this occurs quite independently of the fact whether or 
not the cotyledons themselves sleep, or whether they 
sleep in the same manner. But with Phaseolus Box- 
burghii the first unifoliate leaves rise at night almost 
sufficiently to be said to sleep, whilst the leaflets of 
the secondary trifoliate leaves sink vertically at night. 
On young plants of Sida rhomhmfolia, only a few 
inches in height, the leaves did not sleep, though on 
rather older plants they rose up vertically at night. 
On the other hand, the leaves on very young plants of 
Oytisus fragrans slept in a conspicuous manner, whilst 
on old and vigorous bushes kept in the greenhouse, 
the leaves did not exhibit any plain nyctitropic move- 
ment. In the genus Lotus the basal stipule-like 
leaflets rise up vertically at night, and are provided 
with pulvini. 

As already remarked, when leaves or leaflets change 
their position greatly at night and by complicated 
movements, it can hardly be doubted that these must 
be in some manner beneficial to the plant. If so, wo 
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must extend the same conclusion to a large number of 
sleeping plants; for the most complicated and the 
simplest nyctitropic movements are connected together 
by the finest gradations. But owing to the causes spe- 
cified in the beginning of this chapter, it is impossible 
in some few cases to determine whether or not certain 
movements should be called nyctitropic. Generally, 
the position which the leaves occupy at night indi- 
cates with sufficient clearness, that the benefit thus 
derived, is the protection of their upper surfaces from 
radiation into the open sky, and in many cases the 
mutual protection of all the parts from cold by their 
being brought into close approximation. It should be 
remembered that it was proved in the last chapter, that 
leaves compelled to remain extended horizontally at 
night, suffered much more from radiation than those 
which were allowed to assume their normal vertical 
position. 

The fact of the leaves of several plants not sleeping 
unless they have been well illuminated during the 
day, made us for a time doubt whether the pro- 
tection of their upper surfaces from radiation was in 
all cases the final cause of their well-pronounced 
nyctitropic movements. But we have no reason to 
suppose that the illumination from the open sky, 
during even the most clouded day, is insufficient for 
this purpose ; and we should bear in mind that leaves 
which are shaded from being seated low down on the 
plant, and which sometimes do not sleep, are likewise 
protected at night from full radiation. Nevertheless, 
we do not wish to deny that there may exist cases in 
which leaves change their position considerably at 
night, without their deriving any benefit from such 
movements. 

Although with sleeping plants the blades almost 
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always assume at night a vertical, or nearly vertical 
position, it is a point of complete indifference whether 
the apex, or the base, or one of the lateral edges, is 
directed to the zenith. It is a rule of wide generality, 
than whenever there is any difference in the degree of 
exposure to radiation between the upper and the lower 
surfaces of leaves and leaflets, it is the upper which is 
the least exposed, as may be seen in Lotus, Cytisus, 
Trifolium, and other genera. In several species of 
Lupinus the leaflets do not, and apparently from 
their structure cannot, place themselves vertically at 
night, and consequently their upper surfaces, though 
highly inclined, are more exposed than the lower ; and 
here we have an exception to our rule. But in other 
species of this genus the leaflets succeed iu placing 
themselves vertically ; this, however, is effected by a 
very unusual movement, namely, by the leaflets on 
the opposite sides of the same leaf moving iu opposite 
directions. 

It is again a very common rule that when leaflets 
come into close contact with one another, they do so 
by their upper surfaces, which are thus best protected. 
In some cases this may be the direct result of their 
rising vertically ; but it is obviously for the pro- 
tection of the upper surfaces that the leaflets of 
Cassia rotate in so wonderful a manner whilst sinking 
downwards ; and that the terminal leaflet of Melilotus 
rotates and moves to one side until it meets the lateral 
leaflet on the same side. When opposite leaves or 
leaflets sink vertically down without any twisting, 
their lower surfaces approach each other and some- 
times come into contact; but this is the direct and 
inevitable result of their position. With many species 
of Oxalis the lower surfaces of the adjoining leaflets 
are pressed together, and are thus better protected 
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than the upper surfaces ; but this depends merely on 
eacli leaflet becoming folded at night so as to be able 
to sink vertically downwards. The torsion or rotation 
of leaves and leaflets, which occurs in so many eases, 
apparently always serves to bring their upper surfaces 
into close approximation with one another, or with 
other parts of the plant, for their mutual protection. 
We see this best in such cases as those of Arachis, 
Mimosa albida, and Marsilea, in which all the leaflets 
form together at night a single vertical packet. If 
with Mimosa pudiea the opposite leaflets had merely 
moved upwards, their upjier surfaces would have come 
into contact and been well protected ; but as it is, 
they all successively move towards the apex of the 
leaf ; and tlius not only their upper surfaces are pro- 
tected, but the successive pairs become imbricated and 
mutually protect one another as well as the petioles. 
This imbrication of the leaflets of sleeping plants is a 
common phenomenon. 

The nyctitropic movement of the blade is gene- 
rally effected by the curvature of the uppermost part 
of the petiole, which has often been modified into a 
pulvinus ; or the whole petiole, when short, may be 
thus modified. But the blade itself sometimes curves 
or moves, of which fact Bauhinia offers a striking 
instance, as the two halves rise up and come into 
close contact at night. Or the blade and the upj)er 
part of the petiole may both move. Moreover, the 
petiole as a whole commonly either rises or sinks at 
night. This movement is sometimes large : thus the 
petioles of Cassia pubescens stand only a little above 
the horizon during the day, and at night rise up 
almost, or quite, perpendicularly. The petioles of the 
younger leaves of Desmodium gijrans also rise up ver- 
tically at night. On the other hand, with Amphi- 
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carpnt-ii, the petioles of some leaves sank down as 
mnch as 57° at night; with Arachis they sank 39’, 
and then stoo<l at right angles to the stem. Gene- 
rally, when the rising or sinking of several petioles on 
the same plant was measured, the amount differed 
greatly. This is largely determined by the age of the 
leaf : for instance, the petiole of a moderately old leaf 
of Vesmodium gyrant rose only 46°, whilst the young 
ones rose up vertically ; that of a young leaf of Gas^a, 
Jloribunda rose 41°, whilst that of an older leaf rose 
only 12°. It is a more singular fact that the age of 
the plant sometimes influences greatly the amount of 
movement ; thus with some young seedlings of a Bau- 
hinia the petioles rose at night 30° and 34°, whereas 
those on these same plants, when grown to a height 
of 2 or 3 feet, hardly moved at all. The position of 
the leaves on the plant as determined by the light, 
seems also to influence the amount of movement 
of the petiole; for no other cause w'as apparent 
why the petioles of some leaves of Mdilotus officinalis 
rose as much as 59°, and others only 7° and 9° at 
night. 

In the case of many plants, the petioles move at 
night in one direction and the leaflets in a directly 
opposite one. Thus, in three genera of Phaseoleae the 
leaflets moved vertically downwards at night, and the 
petioles rose in two of them, whilst in the third they 
sank. Species in the same genus often dilfer widely 
in the movements of their petioles. Even on the same 
plant of Lupinus pubescens some of the petioles rose 30°, 
others only 6°, and others sank 4° at night. Tho 
leaflets of Cassia Barclayana moved so little at night 
that they could not be said to sleep, yet the petioles 
of some young leaves rose as much as 34°. These 
several facts apparently indicate that the movements 
2 D 
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of the petioles are not performed for any special pur- 
pose ; though a conclusion of this kind is generally 
rash. When the leaflets sink vertically down at night 
and the petioles rise, as often occurs, it is certain that 
the upward movement of the latter does not aid the 
leaflets in placing themselves in their proper posi- 
tion at night, for they have to move through a 
greater angular space than would otherwise have been 
necessary. 

Notwithstanding what has just been said, it may be 
strongly suspected that in some cases the rising of 
the petioles, when considerable, does beneficially serve 
the plant by greatly reducing the surface exposed to 
radiation at night. If the reader will compare the 
two drawings (Fig. 155, p. 371) of Cassia pvhescens, 
copied from photographs, he will see that the dia- 
meter of the plant at night is about one-third of 
what it is by day, and therefore the surface exposed 
to radiation is nearly nine times less. A similar 
conclusion may be deduced from the drawings (Fig. 
149, p. 358) of a branch awake and asleep of Bes~ 
modium gyrans. So it was in a very striking manner 
with young plants of Bauhinia, and with Oxcdis 
Ortegesii. 

We are led to an analogous conclusion with respect 
to the movements of the secondary petioles of certain 
pinnate leaves. The pinnae of Mimosa pudiea con- 
verge at night; and thus the imbricated and closed 
leaflets on each separate pinna are all brought close 
together into a single bundle, and mutually protect 
one another, with a somewhat smaller surface exposed 
to radiation. With Albizzia lophantha the pinnae close 
together in the same manner. Although the pinnae 
of Aoacia Famesiana do not converge much, they 
sink downwards. Those of Neptunia oleraeea likewise 
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move downwards, as well as backwards, towards the 
base of the leaf, whilst the main petiole rises. With 
Schrankia, again, the pinnaj are depressed at night. 
Now in these three latter cases, though the pinna; 
do not mutually protect one another at night, yet 
after having sunk down they expose, as does a 
dependent sleeping leaf, much less surface to the 
zenith and to radiation than if they had remained 
horizontal. 

Any one who had never observed continuously a 
sleeping plant, would naturally suppose that the leaves 
moved only in the evening when going to sleep, and 
in the morning when awaking ; but he would be quite 
mistaken, for we have found no exception to the rule 
that leaves which sleep continue to move during the 
whole twenty-four hours; they move, however, more 
quickly when going to sleep and when awaking than 
at other times. That they are not stationary during 
the day is shown by all the diagrams given, and by 
the many more which were ti'aced. It is troublesome 
to observe the movements of leaves in the middle of 
the night, but this was done in a few cases; and 
tracings were made during the early part of the night 
of the movements, in the case of Oxalis, Amphicarpaea, 
two species of Erythrina, a Cassia, Passiflora, Euphorbia 
and Marsilea ; and the leaves after they had gone to 
sleep, were found to be in constant movement. When, 
however, opposite leaflets come into close contact with 
one another or with the stem at night, they are, as we 
believe, mechanically prevented from moving, but this 
point was not sufficiently investigated. 

When the movements of sleeping leaves are traced 
during twenty-four hours, the ascending and descend- 
ing lines do not coincide, except occasionally and by 
accident for a short space ; so that with many plants a 
2 D 2 
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single larfpe ellipse is described during each twenty-four 
hours. Such ellipses are generally narrow and ver- 
tically directed, for the amount of lateral movement is 
small. That there is some lateral movement is shown 
hy the ascending and descending lines not coinciding, 
and occasionally, as with Desmodium gijram and Thalia 
(lealbata, it was strongly marked. In the case of Meli- 
lotiis the ellipses described hy the terminal leaflet 
during the day are laterally extended, instead of ver- 
tically, as is usual ; and this fact evidently stands in 
relation with the terminal leaflet moving laterally 
when it goes to sleep. With the majority of sleeping 
plants the leaves oscillate more than once up and 
<lown in the twenty-four hours ; so that frequently two 
ellipses, one of moderate size, and one of very large size 
which includes the nocturnal movement, are described 
within the twenty-four hours. For instance, a leaf 
which stands vertically up during the night will sink 
in the morning, then rise considerably, again sink in 
the afternoon, and in the evening reascend and assume 
its vertical nocturnal position. It will thus describe, 
in the course of the twenty-four hours, two ellipses of 
unequal sizes. Other plants describe within the same 
time, three, four, or five ellipses. Occasionally the 
longer axes of the several ellipses extend in difi'erent 
directions, of which Acacia Famesiana offered a good 
instance. The following cases will give an idea of the 
rate of movement ; Oxalic acetosdla completed two 
ellipses at the rate of 1 h. 25 m. for each ; Marcilea 
quadrifoliata, at the rate of 2 h.; Trifolium subferraneum, 
one in 3 h. 30 m. ; and Arachis hijpogsea, in 4 h. 50 m. 
But the number of ellipses described within a given 
time depends largely on the state of the plant and 
on the conditions to which it is exposed. It often hap- 
pens that a single ellipse may be described during one 
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day, and two on the next. Erythrina coraUodendron 
made four ellipses on the first day of observation 
and only a single one on the third, apparently owing 
to having been kept not sufficiently illuminated and 
perhaps not warm enough. But there seems likewise 
to be an innate tendency in different species of the 
same genus to make a different number of ellipses in 
the twenty-four hours : the leaflets of Trifolium re^ens 
made only one ; those of T. resupinatum two, and those 
of T. subterraneum three in this time. Again, the 
leaflets of Oxalis Plumierii made a single ellipse ; those 
of 0. bupleurifolia, two ; those of 0. Valdiviana, two or 
three; and those of 0. acetosdla, at least five in the 
twenty-four hours. 

The line followed by the apex of a leaf or leaflet, 
whilst describing one or more ellipses during the day, 
is often zigzag, either throughout its whole course or 
only during the morning or evening : Kobinia offered 
an instance of zigzagging confined to the morning, 
and a similar movement in the evening is shown in 
the diagram (Fig. 126) given under Sida. The amount 
of the zigzag movement depends largely on the plant 
being placed under highly favourable conditions. But 
even under such favourable conditions, if the dots which 
mark the position of the apex are made at consider- 
able intervals of time, and the dots are then joined, 
the course j>ursued will still appear comparatively 
simple, although the number of the ellipses will be 
increased; but if dots are made every two or three 
minutes and these are joined, the result often is that 
all the lines are strongly zigzag, many small loops, 
triangles, and other figures being also formed. This 
fact is shown in two parts of the diagram (Fig. 150) 
of the movements of Desmodium gyrans. Strephium 
fiorihundum, observed under a high temperature, 
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made several little triangles at the rate of 43 m. 
for each. Mimosa jmdica, similarly observed, de- 
scribed three little ellipses in 67 m. ; and the apex 
of a leaflet crossed of an inch in a second, or 
0’12 inch in a minute. The leaflets of Averrhoa 
made a countless number of little oscillations when 
the temperature was high and the sun shining. The 
zigzag movement may in all cases be considered as 
an attempt to form small loops, which are drawn out 
by a prevailing movement in some one direction. The 
rapid gyrations of the little lateral leaflets of Des- 
modium belong to the same class of movements, 
somewhat exaggerated in rapidity and amplitude. 
The jerking movements, with a small advance and 
still smaller retreat, apparently not exactly in the 
same line, of the hypocotyl of the cabbage and of 
the leaves of Dionma, as seen under the microscope, 
all probably come under this same head. We may 
suspect that we here see the energy which is freed 
during the incessant chemical changes in progress in 
the tissues, converted into motion. Finally, it should 
be noted that leaflets and probably some leaves, whilst 
describing their ellipses, often rotate slightly on their 
axes ; so that the plane of the leaf is directed first to 
one and then to another side. This was plainly seen 
to bo the case with the large terminal leaflets of Des- 
modium, Erythrina and Amphicarpseo, and is probably 
common to all leaflets provided with a pulvinus. 

With respect to the periodicity of the movements of 
sleeping leaves, Pfefifer* has so clearly shown that 
this depends on the daily alternations of light and 
darkness, that nothing farther need be said on this 
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head. But we may recall the behaviour of Mimosa 
in the North, where the sun does not set, and the 
complete inversion of the daily movements by artificial 
light and darkness. It has also been shown by us, 
that although leaves subjected to darkness for a mode- 
rately long time continue to circumnutate, yet the 
periodicity of their movements is soon greatly dis- 
turbed, or quite annulled. The presence of light or 
its absence cannot be supposed to be the direct cause 
of the movements, for these are wonderfully diversified 
even with the leaflets of the same leaf, although all 
have of course been similarly exposed. The move- 
ments depend on innate causes, and are of an adaptive 
nature. The alternations of light and darkness 
merely give notice to the leaves that the period has 
arrived for them to move in a certain manner. We 
may infer from the fact of several plants (Tropseolum, 
Lupinus, &c.) not sleeping unless they have bwn well 
illuminated during the day, that it is not the actual 
decrease of light in the evening, but the contrast 
between the amount at this hour and during the early 
l»rt of the day, which excites the leaves to modify 
their ordinary mode of circumnutation. 

As the leaves of most plants assume their proper 
diurnal position in the morning, although light be 
excluded, and as the leaves of some plants continue to 
move in the normal manner in darkness during at 
least a whole day, wo may conclude that the periodi- 
city of their movements is to a certain extent in- 
herited.* The strength of such inheritance differs 



* Pffffer denies such inherit- “ NachwirkunK,” or the after- 

•nee ; he attributOB (* Die Period, effects of light and darkness. 

Bewegungeii,* pp. 30-56) the But we are unable to follow his 

penoUicity when prolonged for train of reasoning. There does 

a day or two in darkness, to not seem to be anymore reason fur 
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luucli in different species, and seems never to be rigid ; 
for plants have been introduced from all parts of the 
world into our gardens and greenhouses ; and if their 
movements had been at all strictly fixed in relation to 
the alternations of day and night, they would have 
slept in this country at very different hours, which 
is not the case. Moreover, it has been obsen ed that 
sleeping plants in their native homes change their 
times of sleep with the changing seasons.* 



We may now turn to the systematic list (p. 320). 
This contains the names of all the sleeping plants 
known to ns, though the list undoubtedly is very 
imperfect. It may be premised that, as a general 
rule, all the species in the same genus sleep in 
nearly the stune manner. But there are some ex- 
ceptions; in several large genera including many 
sleeping species (for instance, Oxalis), some do not 
sleep. One species of Melilotus sleeps like a Tri- 
folium, and therefore very differently from its con- 
geners ; so does one species of Cassia. In the genus 
Sida, the leaves either rise or fall at night ; and with 
Lupinus they sleep in three different methods. Re- 
turning to the list, the first jwint which strikes us, is 
that there are many more genera amongst the Legu- 
minosie (and in almost every one of the Leguminous 
tribes) than in all the other families put together; 
and wo are tempted to connect this fact with the great 



attributing such movements to this 
cause than, for instance, the in- 
herited habit of winter and 
summer wheat to grow best at 
different seasons; for this habit 
is lost after a few years, like the 
movements of leaves in darkness 
after a few days. No doubt some 



effect must be pro<luced on the 
seeds by the long-eontiuucd culti- 
vation of the parent-plants under 
different climates, but no one pro- 
bably would call this the “ Nach- 
wirkung ” of the climates. 

• Pfefler, ibid., p. 46. 
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mobility of the stems aud leaves in this family, as 
shown by the large number of climbing species which 
it contains. Next to the LeguminostB come the Mal- 
vacea;, together with some closely allied families. But 
by far the most important point in the list, is that we 
meet with sleeping plants in 28 families, in all the 
great divisions of the Phanerogamic series, and in one 
Cryptogam. Now, although it is probable that with 
the Leguininosie the tendency to sleej) may have been 
inherited from one or a few progenitors, and possibly 
so in the cohorts of the Malvales and Chenopodiales, 
yet it is manifest that the tendency must have been 
acquired by the several genera in the other families, 
quite independently of one another. Hence the ques- 
tion naturally arises, how has this been possible ? 
and the answer, we cannot doubt, is that leaves owe 
their nyctitropic movements to their habit of cir- 
cumnutating, — a habit common to all plants, and 
everywhere ready for any beneficial development or 
modification. 

It has been shown in the previous chapters that the 
leaves and cotyledons of all plants are continually 
moving up and down, generally to a slight but some- 
times to a considerable extent, and that they describe 
either one or several ellipses in the course of twenty- 
four hours ; they are also so far affected by the alter- 
nations of day and night that they generally, or 
at least often, move })eriodically to a small extent; 
and here we have a basis for the development of the 
greater nyctitropic movements. That the movements 
of leaves aud cotyledons which do not sleep come 
within the class of circumnutating movements cannot 
be doubted, for they are closely similar to those of 
hypocotyls, epicotyls, the stems of mature plants, and 
of various other organs. Now, if we take the simplest 
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case of a sleeping leaf, we see that it makes a single 
ellipse in the twenty-four hours, which resembles one 
deseribed by a non-sleeping leaf in every respect, except 
that it is much larger. In lx)th cases the course pursued 
is often zigzag. As all non-sleeping leaves are inces- 
santly circumnutating, we must conclude that a part 
at least of the upward and downward movement of one 
that sleeps, is due to ordinary circumnutation ; and it 
seems altogether gratuitous to rank the remainder of 
the movement under a wholly different head. With 
a multitude of climbing plants the ellipses which they 
describe have been greatly increased for another pur- 
pose, namely, catching hold of a support. With these 
climbing plants, the various circumnutating organs have 
been so far modified in relation to light that, differently 
from all ordinary plants, they do not bend towards it. 
With sleeping plants the rate and amplitude of the 
movements of the leaves have been so far modified in 
relation to light, that they move in a certain direction 
with the waning light of the evening and with the 
increasing light of the morning more rapidly, and to 
a greater extent, than at other hours. 

But the leaves and cotyledons of many non-sleeping 
plants move in a much more complex manner than in 
the cases just alluded to, for they describe two, three, 
or more ellipses in the course of a day. Now, if a 
plant of this kind were converted into one that slept, 
one side of one of the several ellipses which each 
leaf daily describes, would have to be greatly increased 
in length in the evening, until the leaf stood ver- 
tically, when it would go on circumnutating about the 
same spot. On the following morning, the side of 
another ellipse would have to be similarly increased 
in length, so as to bring the leaf back again into its 
diurnal position, when it would again circumnutate 
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until the evening. If the reader will look, for in- 
stance, at the diagram (Fig. 142, p. 351), representing 
the nyctitropic movements of the terminal leaflet of 
Trifolium, siMerraneum, remembering that the curved 
broken lines at the top ought to be prolonged much 
higher up, he will see that the great rise in the evening 
and the great fall in the morning together form a 
large ellipse like one of those described during the 
daytime, differing only in size. Or, he may look at 
the diagram (Fig. 103, p. 236) of the 3^ ellipses 
described in the course of 6 h. 35 m. by a leaf of 
LupinuB speciosus, which is one of the species in this 
genus that does not sleep ; and he will see that by 
merely prolonging upwarcls the line which was already 
rising late in the evening, and bringing it down 
again next morning, the diagram would represent the 
movements of a sleeping plant. 

With those sleeping plants which describe several 
ellipses in the daytime, and which travel in a strongly 
zigzag line, often making in their course minute loops, 
triangles, &c., if as soon as one of the ellipses begins 
in the evening to be greatly increased in size, dots are 
made every 2 or 3 minutes and these are joined, the 
line then described is almost strictly rectilinear, in 
strong contrast with the lines made during the day- 
time. This was observed with Desmodium gyrans and 
Mimoea pudiea. With this latter plant, moreover, the 
pinnae converge in the evening by a steady move- 
ment, whereas during the day they are continually 
converging and diverging to a slight extent. In all 
such cases it was scarcely possible to observe the 
difference in the movement during the day and even- 
ing, without being convinced that in the evening the 
plant saves the expenditure of force by not moving 
laterally, and that its whole energy is now expended 
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in gaining quickly its proper nocturnal position by 
a direct course. In several other cases, for instance, 
when a leaf after describing during the day one or 
more fairly regular ellipses, zigzags much in the 
evening, it appears as if energy was being expended, 
so that the great evening rise or fall might coin- 
cide witli the period of the day proper for this 
movement. 

The most complex of all the movements performed 
by sleeping plants, is that when leaves or leaflets, 
after describing in the daytime several vertically 
directed ellipses, rotate greatly on their axes in the 
evening, by which twisting movement they occupy 
a wholly different position at night to what they do 
during the day. For instance, the tenninal leaflets 
of Cassia not only move vertically downwards in the 
evening, but twist round, so that their lower surfaces 
face outwards. Such movements are wholly, or almost 
wholly, confined to leaflets provided with a pulvinus. 
But this torsion is not a new kind of movement 
introduced solely for the purjiose of sleep; for it 
has been shown that some leaflets whilst describing 
their ordinary ellipses during the daytime rotate 
slightly, causing their blades to face first to one side 
and then to another. Although we can see how the 
slight periodical movements of leaves in a vertical 
plane could be easily converted into the greater yet 
simple nyctitropic movements, we do not at present 
know' by what graduated steps the more complex 
movements, effected by the torsion of the pulvini, 
have been acquired. A probable explanation could 
be given in each case only after a close investigation 
of the movements in all the allied forms. 

From the facts and considerations now advanced we 
may conclude that nyctitropism, or the sleep of leaves 
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and cotyledons, is merely a modification of their ordi- 
nary circumnutating movement, regulated in its j)eriod 
and amplitude by the alternations of light and dark- 
ness. The object gained is the protection of the upper 
surfaces of the leaves from radiation at night, often 
combined with the mutual protection of the several 
parts by their close approximation. In such cases as 
those of the leaflets of Cassia — of the terminal leaflets 
of Melilotus — of all the leaflets of Arachis, Marsilea, 
&c. — we have ordinary circumnutation modified to the 
extreme extent known to us in any of the several great 
classes of modified circumnutation. On this view of 
the origin of nyctitropism we can undei-stand how it 
is that a few plants, widely distributed throughout the 
Vascular series, have been able to acquire the habit of 
placing the blades of their leaves vertically at night, 
that is, of sleeping, — a fact otherwise inexplicable. 

The leaves of some plants move during the day in 
a manner, which has improperly been called diurnal 
slee2> ; for when the sun shines brightly on them, they 
direct their edges towards it. To such cases we shall 
recur in the following chapter on Heliotropism. It 
has been shown that the leaflets of one form of 
Porlieria hygrometrica keep closed during the day, as 
long as the plant is scantily supplied with water, in 
the same manner as when asleep ; and this apparently 
serves to check eva{x>ration. There is only one other 
analogous case known to us, namely, that of certain 
GramineoB, which fold inwards the sides of their narrow 
leaves, when these are exposed to the sun and to a 
dry atmosphere, as described by Duval-Jouve.* We 
have also observed the same phenomenon in Elynins 
arenareiis. 

• • Annal. des 8c. Nat. (Bot.),’ 1875, tom. i. pp. S2C-329. 
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There is another movement, which since the time 
of Linnseiis has generally been called sleep, namely, 
that of the petals of the many flowers which close at 
night. These movements have been ably investigated 
by Pfeffer, who has shown (as was first observed by 
Hofmeister) that they are caused or regulated more 
by temperature than by the alternations of light and 
darkness. Although they cannot fail to protect the 
organs of reproduction from radiation at night, this 
does not seem to be their chief function, but rather 
the protection of the organs from cold winds, and 
especially from rain, during the day. The latter 
seems probable, as Kemer * has shown that a widely 
different kind of movement, namely, the bending down 
of the upper part of the peduncle, serves in many 
cases the same end. The closure of the flowers will 
also exclude nocturnal insects which may be ill-adapted 
for their fertilisation, and the well-adapted kinds at 
periods when the temperature is not favoui-able for 
fertilisation. Whether these movements of the petals 
consist, as is probable, of modified circumnutation we 
do not know. 

Embryology of Leaves . — A few facts have been in- 
cidentally given in this chapter on what may be called 
the embryology of leaves. With most plants the 
first leaf which is developed after the cotyledons, 
resembles closely the leaves produced by the mature 
plant, but this is not always the case. The first 
leaves produeed by some species of Drosera, for instance 
by D. Capemis, differ widely in shape from those 
borne by the mature plant, and resemble closely the 
leaves of D. rotundifolia, as was shown to us by Prof. 
Williamson of Manchester. The first true leaf of 



• • Die Scilutzmittel des Pollens,’ 1873, pp. 30-39. 
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the gorse, or Ulex, is not narrow and spinose like the 
older leaves. On the other hand, with many Legumi- 
nous plants, for instance, Cassia, Acacia lophantha, &c., 
the first leaf has essentially the same character as the 
older leaves, excepting that it bears fewer leaflets. In 
Trifolium the first leaf generally bears only a single 
leaflet instead of three, and this differs somewhat in 
shape from the corresponding leaflet on the older leaves. 
Now, with Trifdium Pannonicum the first true leaf on 
some seedlings was unifoliate, and on others completely 
trifoliate ; and between these two extreme states there 
were all sorts of gradations, some seedlings bearing 
a single leaflet more or less deeply notched on one 
or both sides, and some bearing a single additional 
and perfect lateral leaflet. Here, then, we have the 
rare opportunity of seeing a structure proper to a more 
advanced age, in the act of gradually encroaching on 
and replacing an earlier or embryological condition. 

The genus Melilotus is closely allied to Trifolium, and 
the first leaf bears only a single leaflet, which at night 
rotates on its axis so as to present one lateral edge to 
the zenith. Hence it sleeps like the terminal leaflet 
of a mature plant, as was observed in 15 species, and 
wholly unlike the corresponding leaflet of Trifolium, 
which simply bends upwards. It is therefore a curious 
fact that in one of these 15 species, viz., M. Taurica (and 
in a lesser degree in two others), leaves arising from 
young shoots, produced on plants which had been cut 
down and kept in pots during the winter in the green- 
house, slept like the leaves of a Trifolium, whilst the 
leaves on the fully-grown branches on these same 
plants afterwards slept normally like those of a Meli- 
lotus. If young shoots rising from the ground may 
be considered as new individuals, partaking to a certain 
extent of the nature of seedlings, then the peculiar 
manner in which their leaves slept may be considered 
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as an enjbryological habit, probably the result of Meli- 
lotus being descended from some fonn which slept like 
a Trifolium. This view is partially supported by the 
leaves on old and young branches of another species, 
M. Messanensis (not included in the above 15 species), 
always sleeping like those of a Trifolium. 

The first tnie leaf of Mimosa aXbida consists of a 
simple petiole, often bearing three pairs of leaflets, all 
of which are of nearly equal size and of the same 
shape : the second leaf differs widely from the first, 
and resembles that on a mature plant (see Fig. 159, 
2>. 379), for it consists of two pinnae, each of which 
bears two pairs of leaflets, of which the inner basal 
one is very small. But at the base of each pinna 
there is a pair of minute points, evidently rudiments 
of leaflets, for they are of unequal sizes, like the tw o 
succeeding leaflets. These rudiments are in one sense 
embryological, for they exist only during the youth of 
the leaf, falling off and disapjiearing as soon as it is 
fully grown. 

With Desmodium ffyrans the two lateral leaflets are 
very much smaller than the corresponding leaflets in 
most of the species in this large genus ; they vary 
also in position and size ; one or both are sometimes 
absent ; and they do not sleep like the fully-developed 
leaflets. They may therefore be considered as almost 
rudimentary ; and in accordance with the general prin- 
ciples of embryology, they ought to be more constantly 
and fully developed on very young than on old plants. 
But this is not the case, for they were quite absent 
on some young seedlings, and did not appear until 
from 10 to 20 leaves had been fonned. This fact 
leads to the suspicion that D. gyrans is descended 
through a unifoliate form (of which some exist) fn>m 
a trifoliate species ; and that the little lateral leaflets 
reappear through reversion. However this may be. 
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the interesting fact of the pulvini or organs of move- 
ment of these little leaflets, not having been reduced 
nearly so much as their blades — taking the large 
terminal leaflet as the standard of comparison — gives 
us probably the proximate cause of their extraordinary 
power of gyration. 



2 E 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Modifies Cibcchnctatioh : Movements excited by Light. 

Distinction between heliotropism and the cfli'cts of light on the perio- 
dicity of the moreinents of leaves — Heliotropio movements of Beta, 
Solanum, Zea, and Avena — Heliotropio movements towards an 
obsouro light in Apios, Brassicn, Phalaris, Tropsolum, and Cassia 
— Apheliotropic movements of tendrils of Bignonia — Of flower- 
(leduncles of Cyclamen — Burying of the ]mds — Heliotropism 
and apheliotropism modified forms of cireumuutation — Steps by 
which one movement is converted into the other— Transversal- 
heliotropisraus or diaholiotropism, influenced by epinasty, the 
weight of the part and apogeotropism — Apogeotropism overcome 
during the middle of the day by diaheliotropism — Efleots of the 
weight of the blades of cotyledons — So-callcd diurnal sleep — Chloro- 
phyll injured by intense light — Movements to avoid intense light. 

Sachs first clearly pointed out the imjwrtant dif- 
ference between the action of light in modifying the 
{leriodic movements of leaves, and in causing them to 
bend towards its source.* The latter, or heliotropio 
movements are determined by the direction of the light, 
whilst periodic movements are affected by changes in 
its intensity and not by its direction. The periodicity 
of the circumnutating movement often continues for 
some time in darkness, as we have seen in the last 
chapter ; whilst heliotropic bending ceases very quickly 
when the light fails. Nevertheless, plants which have 
ceased through long-continued darkness to move pe- 
riodically, if re-exposed to the light are still, according 
to Sachs, heliotropic. 

Apheliotropism, or, as usually designated, negative 
• ■ Phyaiologie Vcg.’ (French Translation), 1868, pp. 42, 517, Sx. 
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heliotropism, implies that a plant, when unequally 
illuminated on the two sides, bends from the light, 
instead of, as in the last sub-class of cases, towards it ; 
but apheliotropism is comparatively rare, at least in a 
well-marked degree. There is a third and large sub- 
class of cases, namely, those of “ Transversal-Helio- 
tropismus ” of Frank, which we will here call diahelio- 
tropism. Parts of plants, under this influence, place 
themselves more or less transversely to the direction 
whence the light proceeds, and are thus fully illumi- 
nated. There is a fourth sub-class, as far- ns the final 
cause of the movement is concerned ; for the leaves of 
some plants when exposed to an intense and injurious 
amount of light direct themselves, by rising or sinking 
or twisting, so as to be less intensely illuminated. 
Such movements have sometimes been called diurnal 
sleep. If thought advisable, they might be called 
. paraheliotropic, and this term would correspond with 
our other terms. 

It will be shown in the present chapter that all the 
movements included in these four sub-classes, con- 
sist of modified circumnutation. We do not pretend to 
say that if a part of a plant, whilst still growing, did not 
circumnutate — though such a supiwsition is most im- 
probable — it could not bend towards the light ; but, as 
a matter of fact, heliotropism seems always to consist 
of modified circumnutation. Any kind of movement 
in relation to light will obviously be much facilitated 
by each part circumnutating or bending successively 
in all directions, so that an already existing movement 
has only to be increased in some one direction, and to 
be lessened or stopped in the other directions, in order, 
that it should become heliotropic, apheliotropic, &c., 
as the case may be. In the next chapter some obser- 
vations on the sensitiveness of plants to light, their 
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rate of bending towards it, and the accuracy with 
which they point towards its source, &c., will be 
given. Afterwards it will be shown — and this seems 
to us a point of much interest — that sensitiveness to 
light is sometimes confined to a small part of the 
plant; and that this part when stimulated by light, 
transmits an influence to distant parts, exciting them 
to bend. 

Ediotropism. — When a plant which is strongly 
heliotropic (and species differ much in this respect) 
is exposed to a bright lateral light, it bends quickly 
towards it, and the course pursued by the stem is 
quite or nearly straight. But if the light is much 
dimmed, or occasionally interrupted, or admitted in 
only a slightly oblique direction, 
the course pursued is more or less 
zigzag ; and as we have seen and 
shall again see, such zigzag move- 
ment results from the elongation or 
drawing out of the ellipses, loops, 
&c., which the plant would have de- 
scribed, if it had been illuminated 
from above. On several occasions 
we were much struck with this fact, 
whilst observing the circumnuta- 
tion of highly sensitive seedlings, 
which were unintentionally illu- 
minated rather obliquely, or only 
at successive intervals of time. 



Kig. 168. 




Beta vulgana : circumnu- 
tation of hjrpocotyl, de- 
flected by the light 
being alig'htly lateral, 
traced on a horirantal 
glaaa from 8.30 A.M. to 
5.30 P.M. Direction of the 
lighted taper by which 
it was illuminated, 



For instance, two young seedlings of 
dote.”Fignrr«du™d*to vulgaris were placed in the middle 
one-third of the original of a room with north-east windows, and 
were kept covered up, except during 
each observation which lasted for only a minute or two ; but the 
result was that their hypocotyls bowed themselves to the side, 
whence some light occasionally entered, in lines which wore 
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only slightly zigzag. Although not a single ellipse was even 
approximately formed, we inferred from the zigzag lines — and, 
as it i)rovod, correctly — that their hypocotyls were circumnnta- 
ting, for on the following day these same seedlings were placed 
in a completely darkened room, and wore observed each time by 
the aid of a small wax taper held almost 
directly above them, and their movements 
were traced on a horizontal glass above ; 
and now their hypocotyls clearly circum- 
nutaicd (Fig. 1^, and Fig. 3‘J, formerly 
given, p. 52); yet they moved a short 
distance towards the side where the taper 
was held up. If we look at these d iagrams, 
and suppose that the taper had been held 
more on one side, and that the hyixxjotyls, 
still circumnutating, had bent themselves 
within the same time much more towards 
the light, long zigzag lines would ob- 
viously have been the result. 

Again, two seedlings of Solanum hjeo- 
penicum were illuminated from above, 
but accidentally a little more light entered 
on one than on any other side, and their 
hypocotyls became slightly bowed towards 
the brighter side ; they moved in a zigzag 
line and described in their course two little 
triangles, as seen in Fig. 37 (p. 50), and 
in another tracing not given. The sheath- 
like cotyledons of Zea mays liehaved, under 
nearly similar circumstances, in a nearly 
similar manner, as described in our first 
chapter (p. 64), for they bowed themselves nutation ofThcath'-like 
during the whole day towards one side, 
making, however, in their course some 
conspicuous flexures. Before we knew 
how greatly ordinary circumnutation was 
modified by a lateral light, some seedling oats, with rather old 
and therefore not highly sensitive cotyledons, wore placed in 
front of a north-east window, towards wliich they bent all day in 
a strongly zigzag course. On the following day they continued 
to bend in the same direction (Fig. 169), but zigzagged much 
less. The sky, however, became between 12.40 and 2.35 p.m. 



cotyledon (IJ ii 
height) traced on 
zontal glaea from 8 A.M. 
to 10.25 P.M. Oct. 16th. 
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Fig. 170. 



overcast with extraordinarily dark thunder-clouds, and it -was 
interesting to note how plainly the cotyledons circumnutated 
during this interval. 

The foregoing observations are of some 
value, from having been made when we were 
not attending to heliotropism ; and they led 
ns to experiment on several kinds of seed- 
lings, by exposing them to a dim lateral light, 
so as to observe the gradations between 
ordinary circumnutation and heliotropism. 
Seedlings in pots wore placed in front of, 
and about a yard from, a north-east window ; 
on each side and over the pots black boards 
e placed ; in the rear the pots were open 
to the diffused light of the room, which 
had a second north-east and a north-west 
window. By hanging up one or more blinds 
Ixiforo the window where the seedlings stood, 
.8 easy to dim the light, so that very 
little more entered on this side than on the 
opposite one, which received the diffused 
light of the room. Late in the evening the 
blinds were successively removed, and as the 
plants had been subjected during the day to 
a very obscure light, they continued to liend 
towards the window later in the evening than 
would otherwise have occurred. Most of the 
seedlings were selected because they wore 
known to be highly sensitive to light, and 
ome because they were but little sensitive, 
^ or had liecome so from having grown old. 
•|.b 1 The movements wore traced in the usual 
4 _ manner on a horizontal glass cover ; a fine 
= 1 .1 glass filament with little triangles of paper 
■“ "g having been cemented in an upright xwsition 
gS's to the hyiXMotyls. Whenever the stem or 
hypocotyl became much bowed towards the 
I g 3 light, the latter part of its course had to 
g be traced on a vertical glass, parallel to the 
.|^“ window, and at right angles to the horizontal 
■s glass cover. 

Apios graveolem.—1\ie h)-pocotyl bends in a few hours rectan- 



It 
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gularly towards a bright lateral light. In order to ascertain 
how straight a course it would pursue when fairly well illumi- 
nated on one side, seedlings were first placed before a south-west 
window on a cloudy and rainy morning ; and the moTcment of 
two hypocotyls wore traced for 3 h., during which time they 
became greatly bowed towards the light. One of these tracings 
is given on p. 422 (Fig. 170), and the course may be seen to be 
almost straight. But the amount of light on this occasion was 
superfluous, for two seedlings were placerl before a north-cast 
window, protected by an ordinary linen and two muslin blinds^ 
yet their hypocotyls moved towards this rather dim light in 
only slightly zigzag lines ; but after 4 P.M., as the light waned, 
the lines became distinctly zigzag. One of these seedlings, 
moreover, described in the afternoon an ellipse of considerable 
size, with its longer axis directed towards the window. 

We now determined that tlie light should be made dim 
enough, so we began by exposing several seedlings before a 
north-east window, prot^ted by one linen blind, three muslin 
blinds, and a towel. But so liHle light entered that a pencil 
cast no perceptible shadow on a white card, and the hypocotyls 
did not trend at all towards the window. During this time, 
from 8.15 to 10.50 a.m., the hypocotyls zigzagged or circum- 
nutateil near the same spot, as may be seen at A, in Fig. 171. 
The towel, therefore, was removed at 10.50 a.m., and replaced 
by two muslin blinds, and now the light passed through 
one ordinary linen and four muslin blinds. When a pencil 
was held upright on a card close to the seedlings, it cast a 
shadow (pointing from the window) which could only just 
be distingnished. Yet tliis very slight excess of light on 
one side sufficed to cause the hypocotyls of all the seedlings 
immediately to begin bending in zigzag lines towards the 
window. The course of one is shown at A (Fig. 171): after 
moving towards the window from 10.50 a.m. to 12.48 p.m. it 
bent from the window, and then returned in a nearly parallel 
line; that is, it almost completed between 12.48 and 2 p.m. 
a narrow ellipse. Late in the evening, as the light waned, 
the hypocotyl ceased to bend towards the window, and circum- 
nntated on a small scale round the same spot ; during the night 
it moved considerably backwards, that is, became more upright, 
through the action of apogeotropism. At B, we have a tracing 
of the movements of another seedling from the hour (10.50 a.m.) 
when the towel was removed ; and it is in all essential respects 
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similar to tho previous one. In these two cases there could be 
no doubt that the ordinary circnnmutating movement of the 
hypocotyl was modified and rendered heUotropic. 



Fig. 171. 




Ajyiot qrarmhtu ; hcliotropie movement and circnmnntation of the hypo- 
cotyla of two seedlings towards a dim lateral light, traceil on a horizontal 
glass during the day. Tho broken lines show their return nocturnal 
courses. Height of hypocotyl of A -5, and of B -55 inch. Figure reduced 
to one-half of original scale. 

Jlmuica dleracea . — ^The hyjwcotyl of the cabbage, when not 
disturbed by a lateral light, circnmnutates in a complicated 
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manner over nearly the same space, and a figure formerly given 
is here reproduced (Fig. 172). If the hypocotyl is exposed to 
a moderately strong lateral light it moves quickly towards this 
side, travelling in a straight, or nearly straight, line. But when 
the lateral light is very dim its course is extremely tortuous, and 
evidently consists of modified circumnutation. Seedlings were 
placed before a north-east window, protected by a linen and 
muslin blind and by a towel. The sky was cloudy, and when- 
ever the clouds grew a little lighter an additional muslin blind 
was temporarily suspended. The light from the window was 



Fig. 172. 




thus so much obscured that, judging by the unassisted eye, the 
seedlings appeared to receive more light from the interior 
of the room than from the window; but this was not really 
the case, as was shown by a very faint shadow cast by a pencil 
on a card. Nevertheless, this extremely small excess of light 
on one side caused the hypocotyls, which in the morning had 
stood upright, to bend at right angles towards the window, 
so that in the evening (after 4.23 p.m.) their course had to he 
traced on a vertical glass parallel to the window. It should be 
stated that at 3.30 p.m., by which time the sky had become 
darker, the towel was removed and replaced by an additional 
muslin blind, which itself was removed at 4 p.m., the other two 
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blinds being left suspended. In Fig. 173 the course pursued, 
between 8.9 a.m. and 7.10 p.m., by one of the hypocotyls thus 



firamka oleracea ; heliotropic movement and circnmnutation of a hvpocotjrl 
towarda a very dim lateral light, traced during 11 hoars, on a horizontu 
gloss in the morning, and on a vertical glass in the evening. Figure 
reduced to one-third of the original scale. 



exjwsed is shown. It may lie observed that during the first 
16 m. the hypocotyl moved obliquely from the light, and this. 
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Fig. 174. 






110 doubt, was due to its then circumnutating in this direction. 
Similar cases were repeatedly observed, and a dim light rarely 
or never produced any effect until from a quarter to three- 
quarters of an hour had elapsed. After 5.15 p.m., by which 
time the light had become 
obscure, the hypocotyl 
began to circvunnutate 
about the same spot. The 
contrast between the two 
figures (172 and 173) 
would have been more 
striking, if they had l»en 
originally drawn on the 
same scale, and had been 
equally reduced. But the 
movements shown in Fig. 

172 were at first more mag- 
nified, and have been re- 
duced to only one-half of 
the original scale; whereas 
those in Fig. 173 were at 
first less magnified, and 
have been reduced to a 
one-third scale. A tracing 
made at the same time 
with the last of the 
movements of a second 
hyxxx»tyl, presented a 
closely analogous appear- 
ance ; but it did not bend 
quite so much towards the 
light, and it circumnu- 
tatod rather more plainly. heliotropic movement 

. . «nd circumnntation of a rother old coty- 

Phalan, Cananensu.- jedon, toward, a dnll lateral light, tracid 
Thesheath-likocotyledons on a horizontal gl.» from 8.15 A.ll. Sept, 
of this monocotyledonons 16th to 7.45 a.m. 17th. Figure reduced 
plant were selected for “> -“-‘•'W of original «aie. 
trial, because they are very sensitive to light and circtimnutate 
well, as formerly shown (see Fig. 49, p. 63). Although we felt 
no doubt about the result, some seedlings were first placed 
before a south-west window on a moderately bright morning, and 
tlie movements of one were traced. As is so common, it moved 
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for the first 45 m. in a zigzag line ; it then felt the full influence 
of the light, and travelled towards it for the next 2 h. 30 m. in an 
almost straight line. The tracing has not been given, as it was 
almost identical with that of Apios under similar circum- 
stances (Fig. 170). By noon it had bowed itself to its full 
extent ; it then circumnutated about the same spot and described 
two ellipses; by 5 p.m. it had retreated considerably from the 
light, through the action of apogeotropism. After some pre- 
liminary trials for ascertaining the right degree of obscurity, 
some seedlings were placed (Sept 16th) before a north-east 
window, and light was admitted through an ordinary linen 
and throe muslin blinds. A pencil held close by the pot now 
cast a very faint shadow on a white card, pointing from the 
window. In the evening, at 4.30, and again at 6 p.m., some of 
the blinds were removed. In Fig. 174 we see the course pursued 
under these eircumstances by a rather old and not very sensitive 
cotyledon, 1'9 inch in height which became much bowed, 
but was never rectangularly bent towards the light. From 
11 A.M., when the sky became rather duUer, until 6.30 P.M., the 
zigzagging was conspicuous, and evidently consisted of drawn- 
out ellipses. After 6.30 p.m. and during the night, it retreated 
in a crooked line from the window. Another and younger seed- 
ling moved during the same time much more quickly and to a 
much greater distance, in an only shghtly zigzag line towards 
the light ; by 11 a.m. it was bent almost rectangularly in this 
direction, and now circumnutated about the same place. 

Tropceolum majus . — Some very young seedlings, bearing only 
two leaves, and therefore not as yet arrived at the climbing 
stage of growth, were first tried before a north-east window 
without any blind. The epicotyls bowed themselves towards 
the light so rapidly that in little more than 3 h. their tips 
pointed rectangularly towards it. The lines traced were either 
nearly straight or slightly zigzag; and in this latter case we 
see that a trace of circumnutation was retained even under the 
influence of a moderately bright light. Twice wliilst these 
epicotyls were bending towards the window, dots were made 
every 5 or 6 minutes, in order to detect any trace of lateral 
movement, but there was hardly any ; and the lines formed by 
their junction wore nearly straight, or only very slightly zigzag, 
ns in the other parts of the figures. After the epicotyls had 
bowed themselves to the full extent towards the light, ellipses 
of considerable size were described in the usual manner. 
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After having seen how the epicotyls moved towards a mode- 
rately bright light, seedlings were placed at 7.48 a.m. (Sept. 7th) 
before a north-east window, covered by a towel, and shortly 
afterwards by an ordinary linen blind, but the epicotyls still 
moved towards the window. At 9.13 a.m. two additional muslin 
blinds were suspended, so that the seedlings received very little 
more light from the window than from the interior of the room. 
The sky varied in brightness, and the seedlings occasionally 



Fig. 175. 




received for a short time less light from the window, than from 
the opposite side (as ascertained by the shadow cast), and then 
one of the blinds was temporarily removed. In the evening 
the blinds were taken away, one by one. The course pursued 
by an epicotyl nnder these circumstances is shown in Pig. 175. 
During the whole day, until 6.45 p.m., it plainly bowed itself 
towards the light ; and the tip moved over a considerable space. 
-\fter 6.45 p.m. it moved backwards, or from the window, till 
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Fig. 176. 




10.40 P.M., when the last dot was mode. Here, then, we have 
a distinot heUotropic movement, effected by means of six 
elongated figures (which if dots had been made every few 
minutes would have been more or less elliptic) directed towards 
the light, with the apex of each suc- 
cessive ellipse nearer to the window 
than the previous one. Now, if the 
light had been only a little brighter, 
theepiuotyl would have Ijowed itself 
more to the light, os wo may safely 
conclude from the previous trials ; 
there would also have been less 
lateral movement, and the ellipses or 
other figures would have been drawn 
out into a strongly marked zigzag 
line, with probably one or two small 
loops still formed. If the light had 
been much brighter, we should have 
had a slightly zigzag line, or one 
quite straight, for there would have 
been more movement in the direc- 
tion of the light, and much less from 
side to side. 

Sachs states that the older inter- 
nodes of this Tropaeolum are aphe- 
liotopic; we therefore placed a 
plant, 11} inches high, in a box, 
blackened within, but open on one 
side in front of a north-east window 
Tropaolum majat ; MioUafic without any blind. A filament was 

inovement auU circumnuta- gj jjjg third internode from 

wa?dfaL«Vi?gh?,tra«d 

on a horizontal glaaa from 8 the fourth internode of another. 

A.M. Nov. 2nd to 10.20 A.M. These intemodes were either not 

fh^ntmrn^u'Trl^^ 

ficiently bright, to induce uphelio- 
tropism, for both plants bent slowly towards, instead of from 
the window during four daya The course, during two dajs of 
the first-mentioned intemode, is given in Pig. 176 ; and we see 
that it either cirenmnutated on a small scale, or travelled in a 
zigzag line towards the light We have thought this case of 
feeble heliolropism in one of the older intemodes of a plant. 
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which, whilst young, is so extremely sensitive to light, worth 
giving. 

Cauim tora. — The cotyledons of this plant are extremely 



sensitive to light, whilst the 
hypocotyls ore much less 
sensitive than those of most 
other seedlings, as we had 
often observed with surprise. 
It seemed therefore worth 
while to trace their move- 
ments. They were exposed 
to a lateral light before a 
north-east window, which 
was at first covered merely 
by a muslin blind, but as 
the sky grew brighter about 
11 A.U., an additional linen 
blind was suspended. After 
4 p.M. one blind and then the 
other was removed. The 
seedlings were protected on 
each side and above, but were 
open to the diffused light 
of the room in the rear. Up- 
tight filaments were fixed to 
the hypocotyls of two seed- 
lings, which stood vertically 
in the morning. The accom- 
panying figure (Fig. 177) 
shows the course pursued by 
one of them during two days ; 
but it should be particularly 
noticed that during the 
second day the seedlings were 
kept in darkness, and they 
then circumnutated round 
nearly the same small spaee. 
On the first day (Ock 7th) 
the hypocotyl moved from 




tora ; heliotropic movement and 
circumnutation of a hypocotyl (IJ 
inch in height) traced on a horizontal 
ginaa from U A.M. to 10.10 P.M. Oct. 
7th. Alia ita circumnutation in 
darkneaa from 7 A.H. Oct. 8th to 7.45 
A.H. Oct. 9th. 



8 A.M. to 12.23 P.M., toward 
the light in a zigzag line, then turned abruptly to fho left 
and afterwards described a small ellipse. Another irregular 
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ellipse was completed between 3 p.m. and about 5.80 p.m., 
the hjT>ocotyl still bending towards the light. The hyjiocotyl 



Fig. 178. 




IS straight and upright in the a 
ing, but by 6 p.m. its upper half was 
bowed towards the hght, so that the 
chord of the arc thus formed stood at 
an angle of 20° with the perpendicular. 
After 6 p.m. its course was reversed 
through the action of apogeotropism, 
and it continued to bend from the 
window during the night, as shown by 
the broken line. On the next day it 
was kept in the dark (excepting when 
each ol^ervation was made by the aid 
of a taper), and the course followed 
from 7 Ajtt. on the 8th to 7.45 a.m. on 
the 9th is here likewise shown. The 
difference between the two parts of the 
figure (177), namely, that described 
during tlie daytime on the 7th, when 
exposed to a rather dim lateral light, 
and that on the 8th in darkness, is 
striking. The diSerence consists in the 
lines during the first day having l)een 
drawn out in the direction of the light. 
Hie movements of tlie other seedling, 
traced under the same circumstances, 
were closely similar. 

Aphelioiropitin. — We succeeded in 
observing only two cases of aphelio- 
tropism, for these are somewhat rare ; 
and the movements are generally so 
... , , , slow that they would have been very 

Bt/ncmui capreolata; aphe- . , , / . ^ 

liotropic movemeat of a troublesome to trace, 
teodril, traced on a hori- Bignonia oapreolata. — No organ of 
zontel glaaa from 6.45 ^uy plant, as far as we have seen, bends 
20th.'’” yovementa ^ quickly from the light as do 

originally traced, little the tendrils of this Bignonia. They 
magnified, here redneed arc also remarkable from circum- 
to two-thirds of the nutating much less regularly than 
ongma scae. most other tendrils, often remaining 

stationary; they dopond on apheliotropism for coming into 
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contact with the trunks of trees,* The stem of a young plant 
was tied to a stick at the base of a pair of fine tendrils, which 
projected almost vertically upwards; and it was placed in 
front of a north-east window, being protected on all other sides 
from the light. The first dot was made at 6.45 A.M., and by 
7.35 A.M. both tendrils felt the full influence of the light, for 
they moved straight away from it until 9.20 a.m., when they 
drcumnntated for a time, still moving, but only a little, from 
the light (see Fig. 178 of the left-hand tendril). After 3 p.m. 
they again moved rapidly away from the light in zigzag lines. 
By a late hour in the evening both had moved so far, that 
they pointed in a direct line from the light During the night 
they returned a little in a nearly opposite direction. On the 
following morning they again moved from the light and con- 
verged, so that by the evening they had become interlocked, 
still pointing from the light. The right-hand tendril, whilst 
converging, zigzagged much more than the one figured. Both 
tracings showed that the apheliotropic movement was a modi- 
fied form of circumnutation. 

Cyclamen Perticum . — Whilst this plant is in flower the peduncles 
stand upright, but their uppermost part is hooked so that the 
flower itself hangs downwards. As soon as the pods begin to 
swell, the peduncles increase much in length and slowly curve 
downwards, but the short, upper, hooked part straightens itself. 
Ultimately the pods reach the ground, and if this is covered 
with moss or dead leaves, they bury themselves. We liave often 
seen saucer-like depressions formed by the pods in damp sand 
or sawdust ; and one pod (-3 of inch in diameter) buried itself 
in sawdust for three-quarters of its length.f We shall have 
occasion hereafter to consider the object gained by this burjung 
process. The peduncled can change the direction of their cur- 
vature, for if a pot, with plants having their peduncles already 
bowed downwards, be placed horizontally, they slowly bend 
at right angles to their former direction towards the centre of 
the earth. We therefore at first attributed the movement to 
geotropism ; but a pot which had lain horizontally with the pods 



• ‘The Movements and Habits 
of Climbing Plants,’ 1875, p. 97. 

t The peduncles of several 
other species of Cyclamen twist 
themselves into a spire, and ac- 
cording to Erasmus Darwin (‘ Bo- 



tanic Garden,’ Canto., iii. p. 126), 
the pods forcibly penetrate the 
earth. See also Grenier and 
Godron, ‘ Flore de France,’ tom. ii. 
p. l-IO. 

•2 F 
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all pointing to the ground, was reversed, being still kept hori- 
zontal, so that the pods now pointed directly upwards ; it was 
then placed in a dark cupboard, but the pods still pointed up- 
wards after four days and nights. The pot, in the same position, 
was next brought buck into the light, and after two days there 
was some bending downwards of the peduncles, and on the fourth 
day two of them pointed to the centre of the earth, as did the 
others after an additional day or two. Another plant, in a pot 
which had always stood upright, was left in the dark cupbo^ 
for six days ; it bore 3 pedimcles, and only one became within this 



( 'i/clamm Pmicum: downward apheliotropio movement of a flower-peduncle, 
greatly magnified (about 47 timea ?), traced on a horizontal glass from 
1 P.M. Feb. 18th to 8 A.M. 21st. 

time at all bowed downwards, and that doubtfully. The weight, 
therefore, of the pods is not the cause of the bending down. 
This pot was then brought back into the light, and after three 
days the peduncles were considerably bow^ downwards. We 
are thus led to infer that the downward curvature is due to 
apheliotropism ; though more trials ought to have l>een made. 

In order to observe the nature of this movement, a peduncle 
bearing a large pod which had reached and rested on the 
ground, was lifted a little up and secured to a stick. A filament 
was fixed across the pod with a mark beneath, and its move- 



Fig. 179. 
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mcnt, greatly magnified, was traced on a horizontal glass during 
G7 b. The plant was illuminated during the day from above. A 
copy of the tracing is given on p. 434 (Fig. 179) ; and thei-e can 
l)c no doubt that the descending movement is one of modified 
ciroumnutation, but on an extremely small scale. The observa- 
tion was repeated on another pod, which had partially buried 
itself in sawdust, and which was lifted up a quarter of an inch 
above the surface ; it described three very small circles in 21 h. 
Considering the great length and thinness of the peduncles 
and the lightness of the pods, we may conclude that they 
would not be able to excavate saucer-like depressions in sand 
or sawdust, or bury themselves in moss, &c., unless they were 
aided by their continued rocking or circunmntating move- 
ment. 



Bdation between Circumnuiation and lleliotropism . — 
Any one who will look at the foregoing diagrams, 
showing the movements of the stems of various plants 
towards a lateral and more or less dimmed light, will 
be forced to admit that ordinary circumnutatiou and 
heliotropism graduate into one another. When a 
plant is exposed to a dim lateral light and continues 
during the whole day bending towards it, receding 
late in the evening, the movement unquestionably is 
one of heliotropism. Now, in the case of Tropmolum 
(Fig. 175) the stem or epicotyl obviously circumnu- 
tated during the whole day, and yet it continued at 
the same time to move heliotropically ; this latter 
movement being effected by the apex of each succes- 
sive elongated figure or ellipse standing nearer to 
the light than the previous one. In the case of 
Cassia (Fig. 177) the comparison of the movement of 
the hypocotyl, when exposed to a dim lateral light and 
to darkness, is very instructive ; as is that between 
the ordinary circumnutoting movement of a seedling 
Brassica (Figs. 172, 173), or that of Phalaris (Figs. 
49, 174), and their heliotropic movement towards a 
window protected by blinds. In both these casus, 
2 F 2 
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and in many others, it was interesting to notice how 
gradually the stems began to circumnutate as the 
light waned in the evening. We have therefore many 
kinds of gradations from a movement towards the light, 
which must be considered as one of circumnutation 
very slightly modified and still consisting of ellipses 
or circles, — though a movement more or less strongly 
zigzag, with loops or ellipses occasionally formed, — to 
a nearly straight, or even quite straight, heliotropic 
course. 

A plant, when exposed to a lateral light, though 
tliis may be bright, commonly moves at first in a 
zigzag line, or even directly from the light ; and 
this no doubt is due to its circumnutating at the 
time in a direction either opposite to the source of 
the light, or more or less transversely to it. As soon, 
however, as the direction of the circumnutating move- 
ment nearly coincides with that of the entering light, 
the plant bends in a straight course towards the light, 
if this is bright. The course appears to be rendered 
more and more rapid and rectilinear, in accordance with 
the degree of brightness of the light — firstly, by the 
longer axes of the elliptical figures, which the plant 
continues to describe as long as the light remains very 
dim, being directed more or less accurately towards 
its source, and by each successive ellipse being de- 
scribed nearer to the light. Secondly, if the light 
is only somewhat dimmed, by the acceleration and 
increase of the movement towards it, and by the 
retardation or arrestment of that from the light, some 
lateral movement being still retained, for the light 
will interfere less with a movement at right angles 
to its direction, than with one in its own direction.* 



• In bis paper, ‘ Ueber ortbo- tlieile’ (‘Arbeiten <lc8 BoL Inst, 
trope und plagiotrope Pilanzen- in Wurzburg,’ Baud ii. Heft ii. 
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The result is that the course is rendered more or less 
zigzag and unequal in rate. Lastly, when the light 
is very bright all lateral movement is lost ; and the 
whole energy of the plant is expended in rendering 
the circumnutating movement rectilinear and rapid in 
one direction alone, namely, towards the light. 

The common view seems to be that heliotropism is 
a quite distinct kind of movement from circumnuta- 
tion ; and it may be urged that in the foregoing 
diagrams we see heliotropism merely combined with, 
or superimposed on, circumnutation. But if so, it must 
be assumed that a bright lateral light completely 
stops circumnutation, for a plant thus exposed moves 
in a straight line towards it, without describing any 
ellipses or circles. If the light be somewhat obscured, 
though amply suflScient to cause the plant to bend 
towards it, we have more or less plain evidence of still- 
continued circumnutation. It must further be assumed 
that it is only a lateral light which has this extraor- 
dinary power of stopping circumnutation, for we know 
that the several plants above experimented on, and 
all the others which were observed by us whilst grow- 
ing, continue to cifcumnutate, however bright the light 
may be, if it comes from above. Nor should it be 
forgotten that in the life of each plant, circumnuta- 
tion precedes heliotropism, for hypocotyls, epicotyls, 
and petioles circumnutate before they have broken 
through the ground and have ever felt the influence of 
light. 

We are therefore fully justified, as it seems to us, in 
believing that whenever light enters laterally, it is the 



1R79), Sachu hns discussed the the organs of plants eland with 
manner in which geotropism and respect to the direction of the 
heliotropism are affected by dif- incident force, 
fetenccs in the angles at which 
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movement of circnmnutation which gives rise to, or is 
converted into, heliotropism and apheliotropism. On 
this view we need not assume against all analogy that 
a lateral light entirely stops circnmnutation ; it merely 
excites the plant to modify its movement for a time 
in a beneficial manner. The existence of every pos- 
sible gradation, between a straight course towards a 
lateral light and a course consisting of a series of loops 
or ellipses, becomes perfectly intelligible. Finally, 
the conversion of circnmnutation into heliotropism or 
apheliotropism, is closely analogous to what takes place 
with sleeping plants, which during the daytime de- 
scribe one or more ellipses, often moving in zigzag lines 
and making little loops ; for when they begin in the 
evening to go to sleep, they likewise expend all their 
energy in rendering their course rectilinear and rapid. 
In the case of sleep-movements, the exciting or regu- 
lating cause is a difference in the intensity of the 
light, coming from above, at different periods of the 
twenty-four hours; whilst with heliotropic and aphe- 
liotropic movements, it is a difference in the intensity 
of the light on the two sides of the plant. 

Transversal-hdiotropismua (of Frank *) or Diahelio- 
troptsm . — The cause of leaves placing themselves 
more or less transversely to the light, with their 
upper surfaces directed towards it, has been of late 
the subject of much controversy. Wo do not here 
refer to the object of the movement, which no doubt 
is that their upper surfaces may be fully illuminated, 
but the means by which this position is gained. 
Hardly a better or more simple instance can be given 

* ‘ Die natUrlii'ho WaRerechte FniRe Uber Tranavcriial-Geo-and 
IJicliluDR von Pflanzentheilen.' Helintropiainuii,” ‘ Bot. Zeitung,’ 
1870 See nleo s..me interesting 1873, p. 17 el segr, 
articles by the same author, “ Zur 
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of dialieliotropism than that offered by many seed- 
lings, the cotyledons of which are extended hori- 
zontally. When they first burst from their seed-coats 
they are in contact and stand in various positions, 
often vertically upwards ; they soon diverge, and this 
is effected hy epinasty, which, as we have seen, is a 
modified form of circumnutation. After they have 
diverged to their full extent, they retain nearly the 
same position, though brightly illuminated all day 
long from above, with their lower surfaces close to the 
ground and thus much shaded. There is therefore a 
great contrast in the degree of illumination of their 
upper and lower surfaces, and if they were heliotropic 
they would bend quickly upwards. It must not, how- 
ever, be supposed that such cotyledons are immovably 
fixed in a horizontal position. When seedlings are 
exposed before a window, their hypocotyls, which are 
highly heliotropic, bend quickly towards it, and the 
upper surfaces of their cotyledons still remain ex- 
posed at right angles to the light ; but if the hypo- 
cotyl is secured so that it cannot hend, the cotyledons 
themselves change their jx>sition. If the two are 
placed in the line of the entering light, the one 
furthest from it rises up and that nearest to it often 
sinks down ; if placed transversely to the light, they 
twist a little laterally; so that in every ease they 
endeavour to place their upper surfaces at right angles 
to the light. So it notoriously is with the leaves on 
plants nailed against a wall, or grown in front of a 
window. A moderate amount of light suffices to in- 
duce such movements ; all that is necessary is that the 
light should steadily strike the plants in an oblique 
direction. With respect to the above twisting move- 
ment of cotyledons, Frank has given many and much 
more striking instances in the case of the leaves on 
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branches which had been fastened in various positions 
or turned upside down. 

In our obser\ations on the cotyledons of seedling 
plants, we often felt surprise at their persistent hori- 
zontal pjsition during the day, and were convinced 
before we had read Frank’s essay, that some special 
explanation was necessjiry. De Vries has shown* 
that the more or less horizontal position of leaves is 
in most cases influenced by epinasty, by their own 
weight, and by apogeotropism. A young cotyledon 
or leaf after bursting free is brought down into its 
proper position, as already remarked, by epinasty, 
which, according to De Vries, long continues to act 
on the midribs and petioles. Weight can hardly be 
influential in the case of cotyledons, except in a few 
cases presently to be mentioned, but must be so with 
large and thick leaves. With respect to apogeotropism, 
De Vries maintains that it generally comes into play, 
and of this fact we shall presently advance some 
indirect evidence. But over these and other constant 
forces we believe that there is in many cases, but we 
do not say in all, a preponderant tendency in leaves 
and cotyledons to place themselves more or less trans- 
versely with respect to the light. 

In the cases above alluded to of seedlings exposed 
to a lateral light with their hypocotyls secured, it is 
impossible that epinasty, weight and apogeotropism, 
either in opposition or combined, can be the cause of 
the rising of one cotyledon, and of the sinking of the 
other, since the forces in question act equally on both ; 
and since epinasty, weight and apogeotropism all act 
in a vertical plane, they cannot cause the twisting of 
the petioles, which occurs in seedlings under the 

• • Arbeiton dcs Hot. lustitub in Wurzburg,’ Heft. ii. 1872, pp. 
223-277. 
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above conditions of illumination. All these movements 
evidently depend in some manner on the obliquity of 
the light, but cannot be called heliotropic, as this 
implies bending towards the light ; whereas the coty- 
ledon nearest to the light bends in an opposed direc- 
tion or downwards, and both place themselves as nearly 
as possible at right angles to the light. The move- 
ment, therefore, deserves a distinct name. As coty- 
ledons and leaves are continually oscillating up and 
down, and yet retain all day long their proper position 
with their upper surfaces directed transversely to the 
light, and if displaced reassume this position, dia- 
heliotropism must be considered as a modified form of 
circumnutation. This was often evident when the 
movements of cotyledons standing in front of a window 
were traced. We see something analogous in the ease 
of sleeping leaves or cotyledons, which after oscillating 
up and down during the whole day, rise into a vertical 
position late in the evening, and on the following 
morning sink down again into their horizontal or dia- 
heliotropic position, in direct opposition to heliotro- 
pism. This return into their diurnal position, which 
often requires an angular movement of 90°, is analo- 
gous to the movement of leaves on displaced branches, 
which recover their former jMsitions. It deser\’es 
notice that any force such as apogeotropism, will act 
with different degrees of power* in the different posi- 
tions of those leaves or cotyledons which oscillate 
largely up and down during the day ; and yet they 
recover their horizontal or diaheliotropic position. 

We may therefore conclude that diaheliotropic 
movements cannot be fully explained by the direct 
action of light, gravitation, weight, &c., any more 

• See former note, in reference to Sachs’ remarks on this subject. 
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than can the nyctitropic movements of cotyledons 
and leaves. In the latter case they place themselves 
so that their upper surfaces may radiate at night 
as little as possible into open space, with the upper 
surfaces of the opposite leaflets often in contact. These 
movements, which are sometimes extremely complex, 
are regulated, though not directly caused, by the alter- 
nations of light and darkness. In the case of diahelio- 
tropism, cotyledons and leaves place themselves so 
that their upper surfaces may be exposed to the light, 
and this movement is regulated, though not directly 
caused, by the direction whence the light proceeds. In 
both cases the movement consists of circumnutation 
modified by innate or constitutional causes, in the 
same manner as with climbing plants, the circumnu- 
tation of which is increased in amplitude and rendered 
more circular, or again with very young cotyledons 
and leaves which are thus brought down into a hori- 
zontal position by epinasty. 

We have hitherto referred only to those leaves and 
cotyledons which occupy a permanently horizontal 
position ; but many stand more or less obliquely, and 
some few upright. The cause of these differences of 
position is not known ; but in accordance with Wiesner’s 
views, hereafter to be given, it is probable that some 
leaves and cotyledons would suffer, if they were fully 
illuminated by standing at right angles to the light. 

We have seen in the second and fourth chapters 
that those cotyledons and leaves which do not alter 
their positions at night sufficiently to be said to sleep, 
commonly rise a little in the evening and fall again 
on the next morning, so that they stand during the 
night at a rather higher inclination than during the 
middle of the day. It is incredible that a rising 
movement of 2° or 3°, or even of 10° or 20°, can be of 
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any service to the plant, so as to have been specially 
acquired. It must be the result of some periodical 
change in the conditions to which they are subjected, 
and there can hardly be a doubt that this is the daily 
alternations of light and darkness. De Vries states in 
the paper before referred to, that most petioles and 
midribs are apogeotropic ;• and apogeotropism would 
account for the above rising movement, which is com- 
mon to so many widely distinct species, if we supi>ose it 
to be conquered by diaheliotropism during the middle 
of the day, as long as it is of importance to the plant 
that its cotyledons and leaves should be fully exposed 
to tlio light. The exact hour in the afterno<jn at which 
tliey begin to bend slightly upwards, and the extent of 
the movement, will depend on their degree of sen- 
sitiveness to gravitation and on their power of resist- 
ing its action during the middle of the day, as well as 
on the amplitude of their ordinary circumnutating 
movements ; and as these qualities differ much in dif- 
ferent species, we might expect that the hour in the 
afternoon at which they begin to rise would differ 
mucli in different species, as is the case. Some other 
agency, however, besides apogeotropism, must come 
into l>lay, either directly or indirectly, in this upward 
movement. Thus a young bean {Vieia fcAa), growing 
in a small pot, was placed in front of a window in a 
klinostat ; and at night the leaves rose a little, although 



• According to Frank (‘Die 
nat. Wagcrcchte Bioktung von 
Pflanzcntiieilen.’ 1870, p. 46) the 
root-Ieavce of many pianta, kept 
in darkness, rise up and even be- 
come vertical ; and so it is iu some 
cases with shoots. (See Rauwen- 
hoff, ‘Archives Neerlandaises,’ 
tom. Jtii. p. .82.) These movements 
indicate apogeotropism ; but when 



organs have been long kept in the 
dark, the amount of water and of 
mineral matter wliich thev con- 
tain is so much altered, and their 
regular growth is so much dis- 
turbed, that it is perhaps rash to 
infer from their movements what 
would occur under normal con- 
ditions. (See Godlewski, ‘Bot. 
Zeitung,’ Feb. Hth, 1879.) 
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the action of apogeotropism was quite eliminated. 
Nevertheless, they did not rise nearly so much at 
night, as when subjected to apogeotropism. Is it 
not possible, or even probable, that leaves and coty- 
ledons, which have moved upwards in the evening 
through the action of apogeotropism during countless 
generations, may inherit a tendency to this movement ? 
We have seen that the hypocotyls of several Legu- 
minous plants have from a remote period inherited a 
tendency to arch themselves ; and we know that the 
sleep-movements of leaves are to a certain extent 
inherited, independently of the alternations of light 
and darkness. 

In our observations on the circumnutation of those 
cotyledons and leaves which do not sleep at night, we 
met with hardly any distinct cases of their sinking 
a little in the evening, and rising again in the morn- 
ing, — that is, of movements the reverse of those just 
discussed. We have no doubt that such cases occur, 
inasmuch as the leaves of many plants sleep by 
sinking vertically downwards. How to account for the 
few cases which were observed must be left doubtful. 
The young leaves of Cannabis tativa sink at night 
between 30° and 40° beneath the horizon ; and Kraus 
attributes this to epinasty in conjunction with the 
absorption of water. Whenever epinastic growth is 
vigorous, it might conquer diaheliotropism in the 
evening, at which time it would be of no import- 
ance to the plant to keep its leaves horizontal. 
The cotyledons of Anoda WriglUii, of one variety of 
Gossypium, and of several species of Ipomoua, remain 
horizontal in the evening whilst they are very young ; 
as they grow a little older they curve a little down- 
wards, and when large and heavy sink so much that 
they come under our definition of sleep. In the case of 
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the Anoda and of some species of Ijiomoea, it was proved 
that the downward movement did not depend on the 
weight of the cotyledons ; but from the fact of the move- 
ment being so much more strongly pronounced after 
the cotyledons have grown large and heavy, we may 
suspect that their weight aboriginally played some part 
in determining that the modification of the circum- 
nutating movement should be in a downward direction. 

The so-called Diurnal Sleep of Leaves, or Parahelio- 
tropism . — This is another class of movements, dependent 
on the action of light, which supports to some extent 
the belief that the movements above described are 
only indirectly due to its action. We refer to the 
movements of leaves and cotyledons which when 
moderately illuminated are diaheliotropic ; but which 
change their positions and present their edges to the 
light, when the sun shines brightly on them. These 
movements have sometimes been called diurnal sleep, 
but they differ wholly with respect to the objec 
gained from those properly called nyctitropic ; and in 
some cases the position occupied during the day is the 
reverse of that during the night. 

It has long been known* that when the sun shines brightly 
on the leaflets of Eobinia, they rise up and present their edges 
to the light; whilst their position at night is vertically down- 
wards. We have observed the same movement, when the 
sun shone brightly on the leaflets of an Australian Acacia. 
Those of Amphicarpeea monoica turned their edges to the sun; 
and an analogous movement of the little almost rudimentary 
basal leaflets of Mimota aJbida was on one occasion so rapid that 
it could be distinctly seen through a lens. The elongated, uni- 
foliate, flrst leaves of Phaaeolus Poxburghii stood at 7 A.M. at 20° 
above the horizon, and no doubt they afterwards sank a little 
lower. At noon, after having been exposed for alx>ut 2 h. to 

• Pfeifer pflves the names and dates of several anoient writors in his 
‘ Dio Periodiseben Bewegangen,' 1875, p. C2. 
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a bright sun, they stood at 56° above the horizon ; they were 
then protect^ from the rays of the sun, but were left well 
illuminated from above, and after 30 m. they had fallen 40°, for 
they now stood at only 16° above the horizon. Some young 
plants of J’haseolus Hemandetii had been exposed to the same 
bright sunlight, and their broad, unifoliate, first leaves now 
stood up almost or quite vertically, as did many of the leaflets 
on the trifoliate secondary leaves ; but some of the leaflets had 
twisted round on their own axes by as much as 90° without 
rising, so as to present their edges to the sun. The leaflets on 
the same leaf sometimes behaved in these two different manners, 
but always with the result of being less intensely illuminated. 
These plants were then protected from the sun, and were looked 
at after lih.; and now all the leaves and leaflets had re- 
assumed their ordinary sub-horizontal positiona The copper- 
coloured cotyledons of some seedlings of Ca»sia mimosoides were 
horizontal in the morning, but after the sun had shone on 
them, each had risen 45J° above the horizon. The movement 
in these several cases must not be confounded with the sudden 
closing of the leaflets of Minvita pudica, which may sometimes 
be noticed when a plant which has been kept in an obscure 
place is suddenly exposed to the sun ; for in this case the light 
seems to act, as if it were a touch. 

From Prof. Wiesner’s interesting observations, it is probable 
that the above movements have been acquired for a special 
purpose. The chlorophyll in leaves is often injured by too 
intense a light, and Prof. Wiesner* believes that it is protected 
by the most diversified means, such as the presence of hairs, 
colouring matter, &o., and amongst other means by the leaves 
presenting their edges to the sun, so that the blades then 
receive much less light. He experimented on the young leaflets 
of Eobinia, by fixing them in such a position that they could 
not escape being intensely Uluminated, whilst others were 
allowed to place themselves obliquely ; and the former began to 
suffer from the light in the course of two days. 

In the cases above given, the leaflets move either upwards 



• ‘Die NStnrlichen Einrioh- 
tungen zuni Sohutze des Chloro- 
pliylU,’ 4c., 1876. Pringsheim 
Las recently observed under the 
microscope the destruction of 
chlorophyll in a few minutes by 



the action of concentrated light 
from the sun, in the presence of 
oxygen. See, also, Stahl on the 
protection of rhlornphyll from 
intense light, in ‘Bot. Zeitung,’ 
1880. 
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or twist laterally, so as to place their edges in the direction of the 
sun’s light; but Cohn long ago observed that the leaflets of 
Oxalis bend downwards when fully exposed to the sun. We 
witnessed a striking instance of this movement in the very 
large leaflets of 0. OrtegetU. A similar movement may fre- 
quently be observed with the leaflets of Averrhoa bilimhi (a 
member of the Oxalidse) ; and a leaf is here represented (Fig. 
180) on which the sun had shone. A diagram (Fig. 134) was 
given in the last chapter, representing the oscillations by which 
a leaflet rapidly descended under these circumstances ; and the 
movement may be seen closely to resemble that (Fig. 133) by 



Pig. 180. 




Averrhon bilimbi ; leaf with leaflets depressed after exposure to sunshine ; 

but the leaflets are sometimes more depressed than is here shown. 

Figure much reduced. 

which it assumed its nocturnal position. It is an interesting 
fact in relation to our present subject that, as Prof. Batalin 
informs us in a letter, dated Febniary, 1879, the leaflets of 
Oxalia acetoaella may be daily exposed to the sun during many 
weeks, and they do not suffer if they are allowed to depress 
themselves ; but if this be prevented, they lose their colour and 
wither in two or three days. Yet the duration of a leaf is about 
two months, when subjected only to diffused light; and in this 
case the leaflets never sink downwards during the day. 

As the upward movements of the leaflets of Robinia, 
and the downward movements of those of Oxalis, have 
been proved to be highly beneficial to these plants 
when subjected to bright sunshine, it seems probable 
that they have been acquired for the special purpose 
of avoiding too intense an illumination. As it would 
have been very troublesome in all the above cases to 
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have watched for a fitting opportunity and to have 
traced the movement of the leaves whilst they were 
fully exposed to the sunshine, we did not ascertain 
whether paraheliotropism always consisted of modi- 
fied circumnutation ; but this certainly was the case 
with the Averrhoa, and probably with the other species, 
as their leaves were continually circumnutating. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Sensitiveness or Plants to Lioiit: its tbansmitted effects. 

Uses of lieliotropism — Insectivorous and climbing plants not heliotropic 
—Same organ heliotropic at one age and not at another— Extra- 
ordinary sensitiveness of some plants to light — The effects of light do 
not correspond witli its intensity— Effects of previous illumination 

— Time required for the action of light— After-effects of light 

Apogeotropism acts as soon as light fails — Accuracy with which 
plants bend to the light — This dependent on the illumination of 
one whole side of the part — Localised sensitiveness to light and its 

transmitted eiiects— Cotyledons of Phalaris, manner of bending 

Results of the exolusioii of light from their tips — Effects trans- 
mitted beneatli the surface of the ground — Lateral illumination of 
tlie tip determines the direction of the curvature of the base— Coty- 
ledons of Avena, curvature of basal part due to the iilumiuation of 
upper part— Similar results with the hypocotyls of Brassica and 
^ta— Radicles of Sinapis apheliotropic, due to the sensitiveness of 
their tips — Concluding remarks and summary of chapter— Means 
by which circumnutation has been converted into heliotropism or 
apheliotropism. 

Xo one can look at the plants growing on a bank or 
on the borders of a thick wood, and doubt that the 
young stems and leaves place themselves so that the 
leaves may be well illuminated. They are thus enabled 
to decompose carbonic acid. But the sheath-like coty- 
ledons of some Graminem, for instance, those of Pha- 
laris, are not green and contain very little starch ; 
from which fact we may infer that they decompose 
little or no carbonic acid. Nevertheless, they are ex- 
tremely hcliotropic ; and this probably serves them in 
another way, namely, as a guide from the buried seeds 
through fissures in the ground or through overlying 
masses of vegetation, into the light and air. This view 
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is strengthened by the fact that with Plialaris and 
Avena the first true leaf, which is bright green and no 
doubt decomposes carbonic acid, exhibits hardly a 
trace of heliotropism. The heliotropic movements of 
many other seedlings probably aid them in like 
manner in emerging from the ground ; for apogeo- 
tropism by itself would blindly guide them upwards, 
against any overlying obstacle. 

Heliotropism prevails so extensively among the 
higher plants, that there are extremely few, of which 
some part, either the stem, flower-peduncle, petiole, 
or leaf, does not bend towards a lateral light. 
Drosera rotmdifolia is one of the few plants the 
leaves of which exhibit no trace of heliotropism. Nor 
could we see any in Dionaea, though the plants were 
not so carefully observed. Sir J. Hooker exposed the 
pitchers of Sarracenia for some time to a lateral light, 
but they did not bend towards it.* We can understand 
the reason why these insectivorous plants should not 
be heliotropic, as they do not live chiefly by decom- 
jiosing carbonic acid ; and it is much more important 
to them that their leaves should occupy the best 
position for capturing insects, than that they should 
be fully exposed to the light. 

Tendrils, which consist of leaves or of other organs 
modified, and the stems of twining plants, are, as 
Mohl long ago remarked, rarely heliotropic ; and here 
again we can see the reason why, for if they had 
moved towards a lateral light they would have been 
drawn away from their supports. But some tendrils are 
apheliotropic, for instance those of Bignonia capredata 

• According to F. Kurtz (‘Ver- ionia CaUfornira are strongly 
Iinndl. dc8 Bot. Vereina dor Pi-o- npbeliotropio. Wo failed to detect 
vinz Brandenburg,’ Bd. xx. 1878) tbia movement in a plant whicb 
the leaves or pitchers of Darling- we possessed for a short time. 
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and of Smilax aspera ; and the stems of some plants 
which climb by rootlets, as those of the Ivy and Tecoma 
radicans, are likewise apheliotropic, and they thus find 
a support. The leaves, on the other hand, of most 
climbing plants are heliotropic ; but we could detect 
no signs of any such movement in those of Mutma 
dematis. 

As heliotropism is so widely prevalent, and as 
twining plants are distributed throughout the whole 
vascular series, the apparent absence of any tendency 
in their stems to bend towards the light, seemed to 
us so remarkable a fact as to deserve further in- 
vestigation, for it implies that heliotropism can be 
readily eliminated. When twining plants are exposed 
to a lateral light, their stems go on revolving or cir- 
cumnutating about the same spot, without any evident 
deflection towards the light ; but we thought that 
we might detect some trace of heliotropism by com- 
paring the average rate at which the stems moved to 
and from the light during their successive revolutions.* 
Three young plants (about a foot in height) of Ipomoea 
emrulea and four of I. purpurea, growing in separate 
pots, were placed on a bright day before a north-east 
window in a room otherwise darkened, with the tips 
of their revolving stems fronting the window. When 
the tip of each plant pointed directly from the window, 
and when again towards it, the times were recorded. 
This was continued from 6.45 a.m. till a little after 
2 p.M. on June 17th. After a few observations we 
concluded that we could safely estimate the time 



* Some erroneous statements niunber of observations, for we did 
are unfortunately giveu on this not then know at how unequal 
subject, in ‘ The Movements and a rate the stems and tendrils of 
Habits of Climbinx Plants,’ 1875, climbing plants sometimes travel 
I>p. 28, 82, 40, and 53. Conclusions in different parts of the some re- 
wero drawn from an insufficient volution. 

2 G 2 
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taken by each semicircle, within a limit of error of at 
most 5 minutes. Although the rate of movement in 
different parts of the same revolution varied greatly, 
yet 22 semicircles to the light were completed, each 
on an average in 73’95 minutes ; and 22 semicircles 
from the light each in 73‘5 minutes. It may, there- 
fore, he said that they travelled to and from the light 
at exactly the same average rate ; though probably 
the accuracy of the result was in part accidental. In 
the evening the stems were not in the least deflected 
towards the window. Nevertheless, there appears to 
exist a vestige of heliotropism, for with 6 out of the 
7 plants, the first semicircle from the light, described 
in the early morning after they had been subjected to 
darkness during the night and thus probably rendered 
more sensitive, required rather more time, and the first 
semicircle to the light considerably less time, than the 
average. Thus with all 7 plants, taken together, the 
mean time of the first semicircle in the morning from 
the light, was 76'8 minutes, instead of 73-5 minutes, 
which is the mean of all the semicircles during the 
day from the light ; and the mean of the first semi- 
circle to the light was only 63'1, instead of 73'95 
minutes, which was the mean of all the semicircles 
during the day to the light. 

Similar observations were made on Wistaria Sinensis, 
and the mean of 9 semicircles from the light was 
117 minutes, and of 7 semicircles to the light 122 
minntes, and this difference does not exceed the pro- 
bable limit of error. During the three days of expo- 
sure, the shoot did not become at all bent towards the 
window before which it stood. In this case the first 
semicircle from the light in the early morning of each 
day, required rather less time for its performance than 
did the first semicircle to the light ; and this result. 
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if not accidental, appears to indicate that the shoots 
retain a trace of an original apheliotropic tendency. 
With Lonieera hrachyimda the semicircles from and to 
the light differed considerably in time; for 5 semi- 
circles from the light required on a mean 202*4 
minutes, and 4 to the light, 229*5 minutes ; but the 
shoot moved very irregularly, and under these circum- 
stances the observations were much too few. 

It is remarkable that the same part on the same 
plant may be affected by light in a widely different 
manner at different ages, and as it appears at different 
seasons. The hypocotyledonous stems of Ipomcea 
easrvlca and purpurea are extremely heliotropic, whilst 
the stems of older plants, only about a foot in height, 
are, as we have just seen, almost wholly insensible to 
light. Sachs states (and we have observed the same 
fact) that the hypocotyls of the Ivy (Hedera helix) are 
slightly heliotropic ; whereas the stems of plants grown 
to a few inches in height become so strongly aphelio- 
tropic, that they bend at right angles away from the 
light. Nevertheless, some young plants which had 
behaved in this manner early in the summer again 
became distinctly heliotropic in the beginning of 
September ; and the zigzag courses of their stems, as 
they slowly curved towards a north-east window, were 
traced during 10 days. The stems of very young 
plants of Tropseolum majua are highly heliotropic, whilst 
those of older plants, according to Sachs, are slightly 
apheliotropic. In all these cases the heliotropism of 
the very young stems serves to expose the cotyledons, 
or when the cotyledons are hypogean the first true 
leaves, fully to the light ; and the loss of this power 
by the older stems, or their becoming apheliotropic, 
is connected with their habit of climbing. 

Most seedling plants are strongly heliotropic, and 
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it is no doubt a great advantage to them in their 
struggle for life to expose their cotyledons to the 
light as quickly and as fully as possible, for the sake 
of obtaining carbon. It has been shown in the first 
chapter that the greater number of seedlings circum- 
nutate largely and rapidly ; and as heliotropism con- 
sists of modified circumnutation, we are tempted to 
look at the high development of these two powers in 
seedlings as intimately connected. Whether there are 
any plants which circumnutate slowly and to a small 
extent, and yet are highly heliotropic, we do not 
know ; but there are several, and there is nothing 
surprising in this fact, which circumnutate largely and 
are not at all, or only slightly, heliotropic. Of such 
cases Drosera rotundifoUa offers an excellent instance. 
The stolons of the strawberry circumnutate almost 
like the stems of climbing plants, and they are not at 
all affected by a moderate light; but when exposed 
late in the summer to a somewhat brighter light they 
were slightly heliotropic; in sunlight, according to 
De Vries, they are apheliotropic. Climbing plants 
circumnutate much more widely than any other plants, 
yet they are not at all heliotropic. 

Although the stems of most seedling i)lauts are 
strongly heliotropic, some few are but slightly helio- 
tropic, without our being able to assign any reason. 
This is the case with the hypocotyl of Cassia tora, and 
we were struck with the same fact with some other 
seedlings, for instance, those of Reseda odoraia. With 
respect to the degree of sensitiveness of the more 
sensitive kinds, it was shown in the last chapter that 
seedlings of several species, placed before a north-east 
window protected by several blinds, and exposed in 
the rear to the diffused light of the room, moved 
with unerring certainty towards the window, altliough 
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it was impossible to judge, excepting by the shadow 
cast by an upright pencil on a white card, on which 
side most light entered, so that the excess on one side 
must have been extremely small. 

A pot with seedlings of Phalaris Catiarienais, which 
had been raised in darkness, was placed in a com- 
pletely darkened room, at 12 feet from a very small 
lamp. After 3 h. the cotyledons were doubtfully 
curved towards the light, ai d after 7 h. 40 m. from 
the first exposure, they we,j all plainly, though 
slightly, curved towards the lamp. Now, at this dis- 
tance of 12 feet, the light was so obscure that we could 
not see the seedlings themselves, nor read the large 
Roman figures on the white face of a watch, nor see a 
pencil line on paper, but could just distinguish a line 
made with Indian ink. It is a more surprising fact 
that no visible shadow was cast by a pencil held 
upright on a white card; the seedlings, therefore, 
were acted on by a difierence in the illumination of 
their two sides, which the human eye could not dis- 
tinguish. On another occasion even a less degree of 
light acted, for some cotyledons of Phalaris became 
slightly curved towards the same lamp at a distance 
of 20 feet; at this distance we could not see a cir- 
cular dot 2’29 mm. ('09 inch) in diameter made with 
Indian ink on white paper, though we could just see a 
dot 3’56 mm. (‘14 inch) in diameter; yet a dot of 
the former size appears large when seen in the light.* 

We next tried how small a beam of light would act ; 
as this bears on light serving as a guide to seedlings 
whilst they emerge through fissured or encumbered 
ground. A pot with seedlings of Phalaris was covered 

• Strasburger says (‘ Wirkung Hsmatocoocus moved to a light 
(1 p 8 Liolites auf Bcbwarmsporen,’ which only just sufficed to allow 
1878, p. 52), that the spores of middle-sized type to be read. 
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by a tin-vessel, having on one side a circular hole 
1'23 mm. in diameter (i.e. a little less than the .jV^h of 
an inch) ; and the box was placed in front of a paraflSn 
lamp and on another occasion in front of a window ; 
and both times the seedlings were manifestly bent 
after a few hours towards the little hole. 

A more severe trial was now made ; little tubes of 
very thin glass, closed at their upper ends and coated 
with black varnish, were slipped over the cotyledons 
of Phalaris (which had germinated in darkness) and 
just fitted them. Narrow stripes of the varnish had 
been previously scraped off one side, through which 
alone light could enter ; and their dimensions were 
afterwards measured under the microscope. As a 
control experiment, similar unvarnished and trans- 
parent tubes were tried, and they did not prevent the 
cotyledons bending towards the light. Two cotyledons 
were placed before a south-west window, one of which 
was illuminated by a stripe in the varnish, only -004 
inch (OT mm.) in breadth and '016 inch (0-4 mm.) in 
length ; and the other by a stri])e -008 inch in breadth 
and ‘06 inch in length. The seedlings were examined 
after an exposure of 7 h. 40 m., and were found to be 
manifestly bowed towards the light. Some other coty- 
ledons were at the same time treated similarly, ex- 
cepting that the little stripes were directed not to the 
sky, but in such a manner that they received only the 
diffused light from the room ; and these cotyledons did 
not become at all bowed. Seven other cotyledons were 
illuminated through narrow, but comparatively long, 
cleared stripes in the varnish — namely, in breadth 
between ‘01 and ’026 inch, and in length between T5 
and ’3 inch ; and these all became bowed to the side, 
by which light entered through the stripes, whether 
these were directed towards the sky or to one side of 
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the room. That light passing through a hole only 
•004 inch in breadth by '016 in length, should induce 
curvature, seems to us a surprising fact. 

Before we knew how extremely sensitive the coty- 
ledons of Fhalaris were to light, we endeavoured to 
trace their circumnutation in darkness by the aid of 
a small wax taper, held for a minute or two at each 
observation in nearly the same position, a little on the 
left side in front of the vertical glass on which the 
tracing was made. The seedlings were thus observed 
seventeen times in the course of the day, at intervals of 
from half to three-quarters of an hour ; and late in the 
evening we were surprised to find that all the 29 coty- 
ledons were greatly curved and pointed towards the 
vertical glass, a little to the left where the taper had 
been held. The tracings showed that they had tra- 
velled in zigzag lines. Thus, an exposure to a feeble 
light for a very short time at the above specified 
intervals, sufficed to induce well-marked heliotropism. 
An analogous case was observed with the hypocotyls 
of &'olanum lycopersicum. We at first attributed this 
result to the after-effects of the light on each occasion ; 
but since reading Wiesner’s observations,* which will 
be referred to in the last chapter, we cannot doubt that 
an intermittent light is more efficacious than a con- 
tinuous one, as plants are especially sensitive to any 
contrast in its amount. 

The cotyledons of Fhalaris bend much more slowly 
towards a very obscure light than towards a bright 
one. Thus, in the experiments with .seedlings placed 
in a dark room at 12 feet from a very small lamp, they 
were just perceptibly and doubtfully curved towards it 
after 3 h., and only slightly, yet certainly, after 4 h. 

* ‘ Sitz. der k. Akad. der Wissensoh.’ (Vienna), Jan. 1880, p. 12. 
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After 8 h. 40 m. the chords of their arcs were deflected 
from the perpendicular by an average angle of only 
16^ Had the light been bright, they would have 
liecome much more curved in between 1 and 2 h. 
Several trials were made with seedlings placed at 
various distances from a small lamp in a dark room ; 
but we will give only one trial. Six pots were placed 
at distances of 2, 4, 8, 12, 16, and 20 feet from the 
lamp, before which they were left for 4 h. As light 
decreases in a geometrical ratio, the seedlings in the 
2nd pot received -]th, those in the 3rd pot 
those in the 4th those in the 5th T^th, and those 
in the 6th x^rth of the light received by the seedlings in 
tlie first or nearest pot. Therefore it might have been 
expected that there would have been an immense differ- 
ence in the degree of their heliotropic curvature in the 
several pots ; and there was a well-marked difference 
between those which stood nearest and furthest from 
the lamp, but the difference in each successive pair of 
pots was extremely small. In order to avoid prejudice, 
we asked three persons, who knew nothing about the 
experiment, to arrange the pots in order according to 
the degree of curvature of the cotyledons. The first 
person arranged them in proper order, but doubted 
long between the 12 feet and 16 feet pots ; yet these 
two received light in the proportion of 36 to 64. The 
second person also arranged them proj>erly, but 
doubted between the 8 feet and 12 feet pots, which 
received light in the proportion of 16 to 36, The 
third person arranged them in wrong order, and 
doubted about four of the pots. This evidence shows 
conclusively how little the curvature of the seedlings 
differed in the successive jxits, in comparison with the 
great difference in the amount of light which they 
received ; and it should be noted that there was no 
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ex^.;ss of superfluous light, for the cotyledons became 
but little and slowly curved even in the nearest pot. 
Close to the 6th pot, at the distance of 20 feet from 
the lamp, the light allowed us just to distinguish 
a dot 3‘56 mm. (‘14 inch) in diameter, made with 
Indian ink on white paper, but not a dot 2-29 mm. 
(•09 inch) in diameter. 

The degree of curvature of the cotyledons of Phalaris 
within a given time, depends not merely on the 
amount of lateral light which they may then receive, 
but on that which they have previously received from 
above and on all sides. Analogous facts have been 
given with respect to the nyctitropic and jjeriodic 
movements of plants. Of two pots containing seedlings 
of Phalaris which had germinated in darkness, one was 
still kept in the dark, and the other was exposed (Sept. 
26th) to the light in a greenhouse during a cloudy day 
and on the following bright morning. On this morn- 
ing (27th), at 10.30 a.m., both pots were placed in a 
box, blackened within and open in front, before a 
north-east window, protected by a linen and muslin 
blind and by a towel, so that but little light was 
admitted, though the sky was bright. Whenever the 
pots were looked at, this was done as quickly as pos- 
sible, and the cotyledons were then held transversely 
with respect to the light, so that their curvature could 
not have been thus increased or diminished. After 
50 m. the seedlings which had previously been kept 
in darkness, were perhaps, and after 70 m. were cer- 
tainly, curved, though very slightly, towards the 
window. After 85 m. some of the seedlings, which 
had previously been illuminated, were perhaps a little 
affected, and after 100 m. some of the younger ones 
were certainly a little curved towards the light. At 
this time (i.e. after 100 m.) there was a plain difference 
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in the curvature of the seedlings in the two j)ots. 
After 2 h. 12 m. the chords of the arcs of four of 
the most strongly curved seedlings in each pot were 
measured, and the mean angle from the perpendicular 
of those which had previously been kept in darkness 
was 19’, and of those which had previously been illu- 
minated only 7°. Nor did this difference diminish 
during two additional hours. As a check, the seed- 
lings in both pots were then placed in complete dark- 
ness for two hours, in order that apogeotropism should 
act on them ; and those in the one pot which were 
little curved became in this time almost completely 
upright, whilst the more curved ones in the other pot 
still remained plainly curved. 

Two days afterwards the experiment was repeated, 
with the sole difference that even less light was 
admitted through the window, as it was protected by a 
linen and muslin blind and by two towels ; the sky, 
moreover, was somewhat less bright. The result was 
the same as before, excepting that everything occurred 
rather slower. The seedlings which had been pre- 
viously kept in darkness were not in the least curved 
after 54 m., but were so after 70 m. Those which had 
previously been illuminated were not at all affected 
until 130 m. had elapsed, and then only slightly. 
After 145 m. some of the seedlings in this latter pot 
were certainly curved towards the light ; and there 
was now a plain difference between the two pots. After 
3 h. 45 m. the chords of the arcs of 3 seedlings in 
each pot were measured, and the mean angle from the 
perpendicular was 16’ for those in the pot which had 
previously been kept in darkness, and only 5° for 
those which had previously been illuminated. 

The curvature of the cotyledons of Phalaris towards 
a lateral light is therefore certainly influenced by the 
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degree to which they have been previously illu- 
minated. We shall presently see that the influence 
of light on their bending continues for a short time 
after the light has been extinguished. These facts, as 
well as that of the curvature not increasing or de- 
creasing in nearly the same ratio with that of the 
amount of light which they receive, as shown in the 
trials with the plants before the lamp, all indicate 
that light acts on them as a stimulus, in somew hat 
the same manner as on the nervous system of animals, 
and not in a direct manner on the cells or cell-walls 
which by their contraction or expansion cause the 
curvature. 

It has already been incidentally shown how slowly 
the cotyledons of Phalaris bend towards a very dim 
light; but when they were placed before a bright 
parafiBn lamp their tips were all curved rectangularly 
towards it in 2 h. 20 m. The hypocotyls of Solarium 
lycofersicum had bent in the morning at right angles 
towards a north-east window. At 1 p.m. (Oct. 21st) the 
pot was turned round, so that the seedlings now pointed 
from the light, but by 5 p.m. they had reversed their 
curvature and again pointed to the light. They had 
thus passed through 180° in 4 h., having in the 
morning previously passed through about 90°. But the 
reversal of the first half of the curvature will have 
been aided by apogeotropism. Similar cases were 
observed with other seedlings, for instance, with those 
of Sinapis alba. 

We attempted to ascertain in how short a time 
light acted on the cotyledons of Phalaris, but this 
was difficult on account of their rapid circumnutating 
movement ; moreover, they differ much in sensibility, 
according to age ; nevertheless, some of our observa- 
tions are worth giving. Pots with seedlings were 
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placed under a microscope provided with an eye-piece 
micrometer, of which each division equalled -y^th of an 
inch (0'051 mm.) ; and they were at first illuminated 
by light from a parafiin lamp passing through a solu- 
tion of bichromate of potassium, which does not induce 
heliotropism. Thus the direction in which the coty- 
ledons were circumnutating could be observed inde- 
pendently of any action from the light ; and they could 
be made, by tuniing round the pots, to circumnutate 
transversely to the line in which the light would strike 
them, as soon as the solution was removed. The fact 
that the direction of the circumnutating movement 
might change at any moment, and thus the plant 
might bend either towards or from the lamp indepen- 
dently of the action of the light, gave an element of 
uncertainty to the results. After the solution had 
been removed, five seedlings which were circumnutat- 
ing transversely to the line of light, began to move 
towards it, in 6, 4, 7J, 6, and 9 minutes. In one of 
these cases, the apex of the cotyledon crossed five 
of the divisions of the micrometer (i.e. T^Jjjth of an 
inch, or 0’254 mm.) towards the light in 3 m. Of two 
seedlings which were moving directly from the light at 
the time when the solution was removed, one began to 
move towards it in 13 m., and the other in 15 m. 
This latter seedling was observed for more than an 
hour and continued to move towards the light; it 
crossed at one time 5 divisions of the micrometer 
i 0-254 mm.) in 2 m. 30 s. In all these cases, the 
movement towards the light was extremely unequal in 
rate, and the cotyledons often remained almost sta- 
tionary for some minutes, and two of them retrograded 
a little. Another seedling which was circumnutating 
transversely to the line of light, moved towards it in 
4 m. after the solution was removed ; it then remained 
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almost stationary for 10 m. ; then crossed 5 divisions 
of the micrometer in Cm.; and then 8 divisions in 
11 m. This unequal rate of movement, interrupted 
by pauses, and at first with occasional retrogressions, 
accords well with our conclusion that heliotropism 
consists of modified circumnutation. 

In order to observe how long the after-effects of 
light lasted, a pot with seedlings of Phalaris, which 
had germinated in darkness, was placed at 10.40 a.m. 
before a north-east window, being protected on all 
other sides from the light; and the movement of a 
coty edon was traced on a horizontal glass. It cir- 
cumnutated about the same space for the first 24 m., 
and during the next 1 h. 33 m. moved rapidly towards 
the light. The light was now (i.e. after 1 h. 57 m.) 
completely excluded, but the cotyledon continued 
bending in the same direction as before, certainly for 
more than 15 m., probably for about 27 m. The doubt 
arose from the necessity of not looking at the seed- 
lings often, and thus exposing them, though momen- 
tarily, to the light. This same seedling was now kept 
in the dark, until 2.18 p.m., by which time it had 
reacquired through apogeotropism its original upright 
position, when it was again exposed to the light from 
a clouded sky. By 3 p.m. it had moved a very short 
distance towards the light, but during the next 45 m. 
travelled quickly towards it. After this exposure of 
1 h. 27 m. to a rather dull sky, the light was again 
completely excluded, but the cotyledon continued to 
bend in the same direction as before for 14 m. within 
a very small limit of error. It was then placed in 
the dark, and it now moved backwards, so that after 
1 h. 7 m. it stood close to where it had started fix>m at 
2.18 P.M. These observations show that the coty- 
ledons of Phalaris, after being exposed to a lateral 
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light, continue to bend in the same direction for 
between a quarter and half an hour. 

In the two experiments just given, the cotyledons 
moved backwards or from the window shortly after 
being subjected to darkness ; and whilst tracing the 
circumnutation of various kinds of seedlings exposed 
to a lateral light, we repeatedly observed that late in 
the evening, as the light waned, they moved from it. 
This fact is shown in some of the diagrams given in 
the last chapter. We wished therefore to learn whether 
this was wholly due to apogeotropism, or whether an 
organ after bending towards the light tended from 
any other cause to bend from it, as soon as the light 
failed. Accordingly, two pots of seedling Phalaris 
and one pot of seedling Brassica were exposed for 8 h. 
before a paraffin lamp, by which time the cotyledons 
of the former and the hypocotyls of the latter were bent 
rectangularly towards the light. The pots were now 
quickly laid horizontally, so that the upper parts of 
the cotyledons and of the hypocotyls of 9 seedlings 
projected vertically upwards, as proved by a plumb-line. 
In this position they could not be acted on by apo- 
geotropism, and if they possessed any tendency to 
straighten themselves or to bend in opposition to their 
former heliotropic curvature, this would be exhibited, 
for it would bo opposed at first very slightly by apogeo- 
tropism. They were kept in the dark for 4 h., during 
which time they were twice looked at ; but no uniform 
bending in opposition to their former heliotropic 
curvature could be detected. We have said uniform 
bending, because they circumnutated in their new 
position, and after 2 h. were inclined in different 
directions (between 4° and 11°) from the perpendicular. 
Their directions were also changed after two additional 
hours, and again on the following morning. We may 
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therefore conclude that the bending back of plants 
from a light, when this becomes obscure or is extin- 
guished, is wholly due to apogeotropism.* 

In our various experiments we were often struck 
with the accuracy with which seedlings pointed to a 
light although of small size. To test this, many seed- 
lings of Phalaris, which had germinated in darkness in 
a very narrow box several feet in length, were placed 
in a darkened room near to and in front of a lamp 
having a small cylindrical wick. The cotyledons at 
the two ends and in the central part of the box, would 
therefore have to bend in widely different directions 
in order to jioint to the light. After they had become 
rectangularly bent, a long white thread was stretched 
by two persons, close over and parallel, first to one and 
then to another cotyledon ; and the thread was found 
in almost every case actually to intersect the small 
circular wick of the now extinguished lamp. The 
deviation from accuracy never exceeded, as far as we 
could judge, a degree or two. This extreme accuracy 
seems at first surprising, but is not really so, for an 
upright cylindrical stem, whatever its jiosition may 
be with respect to the light, would have exactly half 
its circumference illuminated and half in shadow ; and 
os the difference in illumination of tlie two sides is 
the exciting cause of heliotropism, a cylinder would 
naturally bend with much accuracy towards the light. 
The cotyledons, however, of Phalaris are not cylin- 
drical, but oval in section; and the longer axis was 
to the shorter axis (in the one which was measured) 
as 100 to 70. Nevertheless, no diflference could be 



" It appexra from a reruience 
in WiesDAr (‘ Die Unduliicnde 
Nutation der Intemodien,’ p. 7), 
that U. MiiUer of Thurgau found 
that a stem which is bending 



heliotropicall; is at the same time 
striving, through apogeotropism, 
to raise itseif into a vertical posi- 
tion. 

2 H 
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detected in the accuracy of their bendinf;, whether 
they stood with their broad or narrow sides facing 
the light, or in any intermediate position; and so it 
was with the cotyledons of Avena saliva, which are 
likewise oval in section. Now, a little reflection will 
show that in whatever position the cotyledons may 
stand, there will be a line of greatest illumination, 
exactly fronting the light, and on each side of this 
line an equal amount of light will be received ; but 
if the oval stands obliquely with respect to the light, 
this will be diffused over a wider surface on one side 
of the central line than on the other. We may there- 
fore infer that the same amount of light, whether 
diffused over a wider surface or concentrated on a 
smaller surface, produces exactly the same effect ; for 
the cotyledons in the long narrow box stood in all 
sorts of positions with reference to the light, yet all 
pointed truly towards it. 

That the bending of the cotyledons to the light 
depends on the illumination of one whole side or on 
the obscuration of the whole opposite side, and not on 
a narrow longitudinal zone in the line of the light 
being affected, was shown by the effects of j)aiuting 
longitudinally with Indian ink one side of five coty- 
ledons of Phalaris. These were then placed on a table 
near to a south-west window, and the painted half was 
directed either to the right or left. The result was that 
instead of bending in a direct line towards the window, 
they were deflected from the window and towards the 
unpaiiited side, by the following angles, 35°, 83°, 31°, 
43°, and 39°. It should be remarked that it was hardly 
possible to paint one-half accurately, or to place all 
the seedlings which are oval in section in quite the 
same position relatively to the light; and this will 
account for the diflerences in the angles. Five coty- 
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ledons of Avena were also painted in the same manner, 
but with greater care; and they were laterally de- 
flected from the line of the window, towards the 
unpainted side, by the following angles, 44°, 44°, 55°, 
51°, and 57°. This deflection of the cotyledons from 
the window is intelligible, for the whole unpainted 
side must have received some light, whereas the oppo- 
site and painted side received none ; but a narrow 
zone on the unpainted side directly in front of the 
window will have received most light, and all the 
hinder parts (half an oval in section) less and less light 
in varying degrees ; and we may conclude that the 
angle of deflection is the resultant of the action of the 
light over the whole of the unpainted side. 

It should have been premised that painting with 
Indian ink does not injure plants, at least within 
several hours ; and it could injure them only by stop- 
ping respiration. To ascertain whether injury was thus 
soon caused, the upper halves of 8 cotyledons of Avena 
were thickly coated with transparent matter, — 4 with 
gum, and 4 with gelatine ; they were placed in the 
morning before a window, and by the evening they 
were normally bowed towards the light, although the 
coatings now consisted of dry crusts of gum and 
gelatine. Moreover, if the seedlings which were painted 
longitudinally with Indian ink had been injured on 
the painted side, the opposite side would have gone 
on growing, and they would consequently have become 
bowed towards the painted side ; whereas tlie curvature 
was always, as we have seen, in the opposite direction, 
or towards the unpainted side which was exposed to 
the light. We witnessed the effects of injuring longi- 
tudinally one side of the cotyledons of Avena and 
Phalaris ; for before we knew that grease was highly 
injurious to them, several were painted down one side 
2 H 2 
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with a mixture of oil and lamp-black, and were then 
exposed before a window ; others similarly treated were 
afterwards tried in darkness. These cotyledons soon 
Ijecame plainly bowed towards the blackened side, 
evidently owing to the grease on this side having 
checked their growth, whilst growth continued on the 
opposite side. But it deserves notice that the curva- 
ture differed from that caused by light, which ulti- 
mately becomes abrupt near the ground. These 
seedlings did not afterwards die, but were much injured 
and grew badly. 

Localised Sensitiveness to Light, and its 
TRANSMITTED EFFECTS. 

Phalaris Canariensis . — ^Vhilst observing the accu- 
racy with which the cotyledons of this plant became 
bent towards the light of a small lamp, we were 
impressed with the idea that the uppermost part deter- 
mined the direction of the curvature of the lower part. 
When the cotyledons are exposed to a lateral light, 
the upper part bends first, and afterwards the bending 
gradually extends down to the base, and, as we shall 
presently see, even a little beneath the gronnd. 
This holds good with cotyledons from less than 
T inch (one was observed to act in this manner which 
was only '03 in height) to about "5 of an inch in 
height ; but when they have grown to nearly an inch 
in height, the basal part, for a length of '15 to ’2 of 
an inch above the ground, ceases to bend. As with 
young cotyledons the lower part goes on bending, 
after the upper part has become well arched towards 
a lateral light, the ajiex would ultimately point to 
the ground instead of to the light, did not the upper 
part reverse its curvature and straighten itself, ns 
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soon as the upper convex surface of the bowed- 
down portion received more light than the lower 
concave surface. The position ultimately assumed by 
young and upright cotyledons, exposed to light enter- 
ing obliquely from above through a window, is shown 
in the accompanying figure (Fig. 181); and here it 
may be seen that the whole upper part has become 
very nearly straight. When the cotyledons were 
exposed before a bright lamp, standing on the same 
level with them, the upper part, which was at first 

Fig. 181. 

Phahrit Canarimai» ; cotyledons after exposure in a box open on one side 
in front of a south-west window dnring 8 b. Curvature towards the 
light accurately traced. The short horizontal lines show the level of 
the ground. 

greatly arched towards the light, became straight and 
strictly parallel with the surface of the soil in the 
pots ; the btisal part being now rectangularly bent. 
All this great amount of curvature, together with the 
subsequent straightening of the upper part, was often 
effected in a few hours. 

After the uppermost port has become bowed a little to the 
light, its overhanging weight must tend to increase the curva- 
ture of the lower part; but any such effect was shown in several 
ways to be quite insignificant When little caps of tin-foil 
(hereafter to be described) were placed on the summits of the 
cotyledons, though this must have added considerably to their 
weight, the rate or amount of bending was not thus increased. 
But the best evidence was afforded by placing pots with seedlings 
of Phalaris before a lamp in such a position, that the cotyledons 
were horizontally extended and projected at right angles to the 
line of light. In the course of 51 h. they were directed towards 
the light with their bases bent at right angles ; and this abrupt 
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curvature could not have been aided in the least by the weight 
of the upper part, which acted at right angles to the plane of 
curvature. 

It will l>e shown that when the upper halves of the coty- 
ledons of Phaloris and Avena were enclosed in little pipes of 
tin-foil or of blackened glass, in which case the upper part was 
mechanically prevented from bending, the lower and unenclosed 
part did not bend when exposed to a lateral light; and it 
occurred to us that this fact might be due, not to the exclusion 
of the light from the upper part, but to some necessity of the 
bending gradually travelling down the cotyledons, so that 
unless the upper part first became bent, the lower could not 
bend, however much it might be stimulated. It was necessary 
for our purpose to ascertain whether this notion was true, and it 
was proved false ; for the lower halves of several cotyledons 
became Iwwed to the light, although their upper halves were 
enclosed in little glass tubes (not blackened), wliich prevented, 
as far as we could judge, their bending. Nevertheless, as the 
part within the tube might possibly bend a very little, fine rigid 
rods or fiat splinters of thin glass were cement^ with shellac to 
one side of the upjjcr part of 15 cotyledons ; and in six cases 
they were in addition tied on with threads. They were thus 
forced to remain quite straight. The result was that the lower 
halves of all became bowed to the light, but generally not in so 
great a degree as the corresponding part of the free seedlings 
in the same pots ; and this may perhaps be accounted for by 
some slight degree of injury having been caused by a consider- 
able surface having been smeared with shellac. It may be 
added, that when the cotyledons of Fhalaris and Avena are 
acted on by apogeotropism, it is the upper part which begins 
first to bend ; and when this part was rendered rigid in the 
manner just described, the upward curvature of the basal part 
was not thus prevented. 

To test our belief that the upper part of the cotyledons of 
Phalaris, when exposed to a lateral light, regulates the bending 
of the lower part, many experiments were tried ; but most of our 
first attempts proved useless from various causes not worth 
specifying. Seven cotyledons had their tips cut off for lengths 
varying between T and -16 of an inch, and these, when left 
exposed all day to a lateral light, remained upright. In another 
set of 7 cotyledons, the tips were cut off for a length of only 
about '05 of an inch (1'27 mm.) and those became bowed towards 
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a lateral light, but not nearly so much as the many other seed- 
h’ngs in the same pots. This latter case shows that cutting off 
the tips does not by itself ipjure the plants so seriously as to 
prevent heliotropism ; but we thought at the time, that such 
injury might follow when a greater length was cut off, as in the 
first set of experiments. Therefore, no more trials of this kind 
were made, which we now regret ; as we afterwards found that 
when the tips of three cotyledons were cut off for a length of 
■2 inch, and of four others for lengths of -14, -12, ■!, and -07 
inch, and they were extended horizontally, the amputation did 
not interfere in the least with their bending vertically upwards, 
through the action of apogeotropism, like unmutilated speci- 
mens. It is therefore extremely improbable that the amputation 
of the tips for lengths of from '1 to -14 inch, could from the 
injury thus caused have prevented the lower part from bending 
towards the light. 

We next tried the effects of covering the upper part of the 
cotyledons of Phalaris with little caps which were impermeable 
to light ; the whole lower part being left fully exposed before a 
south-west window or a bright parafBn lamp. Some of the caps 
were made of extremely thin tin-foil blackened within; these 
had the disadvantage of occasionally, though rarely, being too 
heavy, especially when twice folded. The basal edges could be 
pressed into close contact with the cotyledons ; though this 
again required care to prevent injuring them. Nevertheless, 
any injury thus caused could be detected by removing the cape, ' 
and taking whether the cotyledons were then sensitive to light. 
Other caps were made of tubes of the thinnest glass, which 
when painted black served well, with the one great ^sadvantage 
that the lower ends could not be closed. But tubes were used 
which fitted the cotyledons almost closely, and black paper was 
placed on the soil round each, to check the upward reflection of 
light from the soil. Such tubes were in one respect far better 
than caps of tin-foil, as it was possible to cover at the same 
time some cotyledons with transparent and others with opaque 
tubes ; and thus our experiments could be controlled. It should 
be kept in mind that young cotyledons were selected for trial, 
and that these when not interfered with liecome bowed down 
to the ground towards the light. 

We will begin with the glass-tubes. The summits of nine 
cotyledons, differing somewhat in height, were enclosed for 
rather less than half their lengths in uncoloured or transparent 
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tubes ; and these were then exposed before a south-west window 
on a bright day for 8 h. All of them became strongly curved 
towards the light, in the same degree as the many other free 
seedlings in the same pots; so that the glass-tubes certainly did 
not prevent the cotyledons from bending towards the light. 
Nineteen other cotyledons were, at the same time, similarly 
enclosed in tubes thickly painted with Indian ink. On five of 
them, the paint, to our surprise, contracted after exposure 
to the sunlight, and very narrow cracks were formed, through 
which a little light entered ; and these five cases were rejected. 
Of the remaining 14 cotyledons, the lower halves of which had 
l)een fully exposed to the light for the whole lime, 7 continued 
quite straight and upright ; 1 was considerably bowed to the 
light, and 6 were slightly bowed, but with the exposed bases of 
most of them almost or quite straight. It is possible that some 
light may have been reflected upwards from the soil and entered 
the bases of these 7 tubes, as the sun shone brightly, though 
bits of blackened paper had been placed on the soil round 
them. Nevertheless, the 7 cotyledons which were slightly 
bowed, together with the 7 upright ones, presented a most re- 
markable contrast in appearance with the many other seedlings 
in the same pots to which nothing had been done. The 
blackened tubra were then removed from 10 of these seedlings, 
and they were now exposed before a lamp for 8 h. : 9 of them 
became greatly, and 1 moderately, curv^ towards the light, 
proving that the previous absence of any curvature in the 
basal part, or the presence of only a slight d^ree of curvature 
there, was due to the exclusion of light ftom the upper part. 

Similar observations were made on 12 younger cotyledons 
with their upper halves enclosed within glass-tubes coat^ with 
blaek varnish, and with their lower halves fully exposed to 
bright sunshine. In these younger seedlings the sensitive zone 
seems to extend rather lower down, as was observed on some 
other occasions, for two became almost as much curved towards 
the light as the free seedlings; and the remaining ten were 
slightly curved, although the basal part of several of them, 
which normally becomes more curved than any other part, 
exhibited hardly a trace of curvature. These 12 seedlings 
taken together differed greatly in their degree of curvature from 
all the many other seedlings in the same pots. 

Better evidence of the efficiency of the blackened tubes was 
incidentally afforded by some experiments hereafter to be given, 
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in which the upper halves of 14 cotyledons were enclosed in 
tubes from which an extremely narrow stripe of the black 
varnish had been scraped off. These cleared stripes were 
not directed towards the window, but obliquely to one side 
of the room, so that only a very little light could act on the 
upper halves of the cotyledons. These 14 seedlings remained 
during eight hours of exposure before a south-west window on 
a hazy day quite upright; whereas all the other many free 
seedlings in the same pots became greatly bowed towards the 
light. 

We will now turn to the trials with caps made of very thin 
tin-foil. These were placed at different times on the summits of 
2ri cotyledons, and they extended down for a length of between 
•15 and -2 of an inch. The seedlings were exposed to a lateral 
light for periods varying between 6 h. 50 m. and 7 h. 45 m., 
which sufficed to cause all tlie other seedlings in the same pots 
to become almost rectangularly bent towards the light. They 
varied in height from only -04 to 1'15 inch, but the greater 
number were about -75 inch. Of the 24 cotyledons with their 
summits thus protected, 3 became much bent, but not in the 
direction of the light, and as they did not straighten themselves 
through apogeotropism during the following night, either the 
caps were too heavy or the plants themselves were in a weak 
condition; and these three cases may be excluded. There 
are left for consideration 21 cotyledons ; of these 17 remained 
all the time quite upright ; the other 4 became slightly inclined 
to the light, but nut in a degree comparable with that of the 
many free seedlings in the same pots. As the glass-tubes, when 
nnpainted, did not prevent the cotyledons from becoming 
greatly bowed, it cannot be supposed that the caps of very 
thill tin-foil did so, except through the exclusion of the light 
To prove that the plants had not been injured, the caps were 
removed from 6 of the upright seedlings, and these were exposed 
before a paraffin lamp for tiie same length of time as before, 
and they now all became greatly curved towards the light. 

As cape between *15 and *2 of an inch in depth were thus 
proved to be highly efficient in preventing the cotyledons from 
bending towards the light, 8 other cotyledons were protected 
with caps between only 06 and "12 in depth. Of these, two 
remained vertical, one was considerably and five slightly curved 
towards the light, but for less so than the free seedlings in the 
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Another trial -was made in a different manner, namely, by 
bandaging with strips of tin-foil, abont -2 in breadth, the npper 
part, but not the actual summit, of eight moderately young 
seedlings a little over half an inch in height. The summits and 
the basal parts were thus left fully exjKysed to a lateral light 
during 8 h.; an upper intermediate zone being protected. 
With four of these seedlings the summits were exposed for 
a length of -05 inch, and in two of them this part became 
curved towards the light, but the whole lower part remained 
quite upright; whereas the entire length of the other two 
seedlings became slightly curved towards the light. The 
summits of the four other seedlings were exposed for a length 
of ’M inch, and of these one remained almost upright, whilst 
the other three became considerably curved towards the light. 
The many free seedlings in the same pots were all greatly 
curved towards the light. 

From these several sets of experiments, including those with 
the glass-tubes, and those when the tips were cut off, we may 
infer that the exclusion of light from the upper part of the 
cotyledons of Phalaris prevents the lower part, though fully 
exposed to a lateral light, from becoming curved. The summit 
for a length of •04 or -05 of an inch, though it is itself sensitive 
and curves towards the light, has only a slight power of causing 
the lower part to bend. Nor has the exclusion of light from the 
summit for a length of •! of an inch a strong influence on the 
curvature of the lower part. On the other hand, an exclusion 
for a length of between '15 and -2 of an inch, or of the whole 
upper half, plainly prevents the lower and fully illuminated 
part from becoming curved in the manner (see Fig. 181) which 
invariably occurs when a free cotyledon is exposed to a lateral 
light. With very young seedlings the sensitive zone seems to 
extend rather lower down relatively to their height than in older 
seedlings. We must therefore conclude that when seedlings 
ore freely exposed to a lateral light some influence is trans- 
mitted from the upper to the lower part, causing the latter to 

This conclusion is supported by what may bo seen to occur 
on a small scale, especially with young cotyledons, without any 
artificial exclusion of the light ; for they bend beneath the earth 
where no light can enter. Seeds of Phalaris were covered 
with a layer one-fourth of an inch in thickness of very fine 
sand, consisting of extremely minute grains of silex coated with 
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oxide of iron. A layer of this sand, moistened to the same 
degree as that over the seeds, was spread over a glass-plate ; and 
when the layer was ’05 of an inch in thickness (carefully mea- 
sured) no light from a bright sky could be seen to pass through 
it, unless it was viewed through a long blackened tube, and 
then a trace of light could be detected, but probably much too 
little to affect any plant. A layer ■! of an inch in thickness was 
quite impermeable to light, as judged by the eye aided by the tube. 
It may be worth adding that the layer, when dried, remained 
equally impermeable to light. This sand yielded to very slight 
pressure whilst kept moist, and in this state did not contract 
or crack in the least. In a first trial, cotyledons which had 
grown to a moderate height were exposed for 8 h. before a paraffin 
lamp, and they became greatly bowed. At their bases on the 
shaded side opposite to the light, well-defined, crescentic, open 
furrows were formed, which (measured under a microscope with 
a micrometer) were from -Oil to -03 of an ineh in breadth, and 
these had evidently been left by the bending of the buried bases 
of the cotyledons towards the light. On the side of the light 
the cotyledons were in close contact with the sand, which was a 
very little heaped up. By removing with a sharp knife the 
sand on one side of the cotyledons in the line of the light, the 
bent portion and the open furrows were found to extend down 
to a depth of about T of an inch, where no light could enter. 
The chords of the short buried arcs formed in four cases angles 
of 11°, 13°, 15°, and 18°, with the perpendicular. By the 
following morning these short bowed portions had straightened 
themselves through apogeotropism. 

In the next trial much younger cotyledons were similarly 
treated, but were exposed to a i-ather ol>scure lateral light 
After some hours, a bowed cotyledon, '3 inch in height, had an 
open furrow on the shaded side '04 inch in breadth; another 
cotyledon, only -13 inch in height, had left a furrow -02 inch in 
breadth. But the most curious cose was that of a cotyledon which 
had just protruded above the gi-ound and was only ’03 inch in 
height, and this was found to be bowed in the direction of the 
light to a depth of '2 of an inch l>eneath the surface. From 
what we know of the impermeability of this sand to light, the 
upper illuminated imrt in these several cases must have deter- 
mined the curvature of the lower buried portions. But an 
apparent cause of doubt may be suggested : as the cotyledons 
ore continually circumnutating, they tend to form a minute 
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crack or furrow all round their bases, which would admit a 
little light on all sides ; but this would not happen when they 
were illuminated laterally, for we know that they quickly bend 
towards a lateral light, and they then press so firmly against the 
sand on the illuminated side as to furrow it, and this would 
effectually exclude light on this side. Any light admitted on 
the opposite and shaded side, where an open furrow is formed, 
would tend to counteract the curvature towards the lamp or 
other source of the light. It may be added, that the use of fine 
moist sand, which yields easily to pressure, was indispensable 
in the above experiments ; for seedlings raised in common soil, 
not kept especially damp, and exposed for 9 h. 30 m. to a strong 
lateral light, did not form an open furrow at their bases on the 
shaded side, and were not bowed beneath the surface. 

Perhaps the most striking proof of the action of the upper 
on the lower ijart of the cotyledons of Phalaris, when laterally 
illuminated, was afforded by the blackened glass-tubes (before 
alluded to) with very narrow stripes of the varnish scraped 
off on one side, through which a little light was admitted. 
The breadth of these stripes or slits varied between '01 and 
•02 inch and '61 mm.). Cotyledons with their upper 
halves enclosed in such tubes were placed More a south-west 
window, in such a position, that the scraped stripes did not 
directly face the window, but obliquely to one side. The seed- 
lings were left exposed for 8 h., before the close of wliich time 
the many free seedlings in the same pots had become greatly 
bowed towards the window. Under these circumstances, the 
whole lower halves of the cotyledons, which had their summits 
enclosed in the tubes, were fully exposed to the light of the 
sky, whilst their upper halves received exclusively or chiefly 
diffused light from the room, and this only through a very 
narrow slit on one side. Now, if the curvature of the lower 
part had been determined by the illumination of this part, all 
the cotyledons assuredly would have become curved towards 
the window; but this was far from being the case. Tubes 
of the kind just described were placed on several occasions 
over the upper halves of 27 cotyledons ; 14 of them remained 
all the time quite vertical; so that sufficient diffused light 
did not enter through the narrow slits to produce any effect 
whatever; and they behaved in the same manner as if their 
upper halves had been enclosed in completely blackened tubes. 
The lower halves of the 13 other cotyledons became bowed 
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not directly in the line of the window, but obliquely towanls 
it ; one pointed at an angle of only 18°, but the remaining 12 
at angles varying between 45° and 62° from the line of the 
window. At the commencement of the experiment, pins had 
been laid on the earth in the direction towards which the slits in 
the varnish faced ; and in this direction alone a small amount 
of diffused light entered. At the close of the experiment, 7 of 
the bowed cotyledons pointed exactly in the line of the pins, 
and 6 of them in a line between that of the pins and that of the 
window. This intermediate position is intelligible, for any light 
ftom the sky which entered obliquely through the slits would 
be much more efiScient than the diffused light which entered 
directly through them. After the 8 h. exposure, the contrast 
in appearance between these 13 cotyledons and the many other 
seedlings in the same pots, which were all (excepting the above 
14 vertical ones) greatly bowed in straight and parallel lines 
towards the window, was extremely remarkable. It is therefore 
certain that a little weak light striking the upper halves of the 
cotyledons of Phalaris, is far more potent in determining the 
direction of the curvature of the lower halves, than the full 
illumination of the latter during the whole time of exposure. 

In confirmation of the above results, the effect of thickly 
painting with Indian ink one side of the upper part of three coty- 
ledons of Phalaris, fora length of "2 inch from their tips, may be 
worth giving. These were placed so that the unpainted surface 
was directed not towards the window, but a little to one side ; 
and they all became bent towards the unpainted side, and from 
the line of the window by angles amounting to 31°, 35°, and 83°. 
The curvature in this direction extended down to their bases, 
although the whole lower part was fully exposed to the light 
from the window. 

Finally, although there can be no doubt that the illumination 
of the upper part of the cotyledons of Phalaris greatly affects 
the power and manner of bending of the lower part, yet some 
observations seemed to render it probable that the simultaneous 
stimulation of the lower part by light greatly favours, or is 
almost necessary, for its well-marked curvature ; but our experi- 
ments were not conclusive, owing to the difficulty of excluding 
light from the lower halves without mechanically preventing 
their curvature. 

Avena saliva.— The cotyledons of this plant become quickly 
bowed towards a lateral light, exactly like those of Phalaris. 
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Experiments similar to the foregoing ones were tried, and we 
will give the results as briefly as possible. They are somewhat 
less conclusive thau iu the case of Phalaris, and this may 
possibly be accounted for by the sensitive zone varying in exten- 
sion, in a species so long cultivated and variable as the common 
Oat. Cotyledons a little under three-quarters of an inch in 
height were selected for trial : six had their summits protected 
from light by tin-foil cape, '25 inch in depth, and two others by 
caps -3 inch in depth. Of these 8 cotyledons, five remained 
upright during 8 hours of exposure, although their lower parts 
were fuUy exposed to the light all the time ; two were very slightly, 
and one considerably, lx>wed towards it. Caps only • 2 or -22 inch 
in depth were placed over 4 other cotyledons, and now only one 
remained upright, one was slightly, and two considerably bowed 
to the light. In this and the following cases all the free seedlings 
in the same pots became greatly bowed to the light. 

Our next trial was made with short lengths of thin and 
fairly transparent quills ; for glass-tubes of sufiScient diameter 
to go over the cotyledons would have been too heavy. Firstly, 
the summits of 13 cotyledons were enclosed in unpainted 
quills, and of these 11 became greatly and 2 slightly bowed 
to the light ; so that the mere act of enclosure did not prevent 
the lower part from becoming bowed. Secondly, the summits 
of 11 cotyledons were enclosed in quills '3 inch in length, painted 
so as to be impermeable to light; of these, 7 did not be- 
come at all inclined towards the light, but 3 of them were 
slightly bent more or less transversely with respect to the line 
of light, and these might perhaps have been altogether ex- 
cluded; one alone was slightly bowed towards the light. 
Fainted quills, ‘25 inch in length, were placed over the summits 
of 4 other cotyledons ; of these, one alone remained upright, a 
second was slightly Iwwed, and the two others as much bowed 
to the light as the free seedlings in the same pots. These two 
latter cases, considering that the caps were ‘25 in length, are 
inexplicable. 

Lastly, the summits of 8 cotyledons were coated with flexible 
and highly transparent gold-beaters’ skin, and all became as 
much bowed to the light as the free seedlings. The summits of 
9 other cotyledons were similarly coated with gold-beaters’ skin, 
which was then painted to a depth of between ‘25 and ‘3 inch, 
so as to be impermeable to light; of these 5 remained upright, 
and 4 were well bowed to the light, almost or quite as well as 
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the free seedlings. These latter four cases, as well as the two 
in the last paragraph, offer a strong exception to the rule that 
the illumination of the upper part determines the curvature of 
the lower part. Kevertheless, 5 of these 8 cotyledons remained 
quite upright, although their lower halves were fully illuminated 
all the time ; and it would almost bo a prodigy to find five free 
seedlings standing vertically after an exposure for several hours 
to a lateral light. 

The cotyledons of Avena, like those of Phalaris, when growing 
in soft, damp, fine sand, leave an open crescentric furrow on the 
sliaded side, after bending to a lateral light ; and they become 
bowed beneath the surface at a depth to which, as we know, 
light cannot penetrate. The arcs of the chords of the buried 
bowetl portions formed in two cases angles of 20“ and 21° with 
the perpendicular. The open furrows on the shaded side were, 
in four cases, -008, '016, -024, and -024 of an inch in breadth. 

Brassica deracea (Common Eed).— It will here be shown that 
the upper half of the hypocotyl of the cabbage, when illuminated 
by a lateral light, determines the curvature of the lower half. 
It is necessary to experimentise on young seedlings about half 
an inch or rather less in height, for when grown to an inch and 
upwards the basal part ceases to bend. We first tried painting 
the hypocotyls with Indian ink, or cutting off their summits for 
various lengths ; but these experiments are not worth giving, 
though they confirm, as far as they can be trusted, the results 
of the following ones. These were made by folding gold-beatei-s’ 
skin once round the upper halves of young hypocotyls, and 
painting it thickly with Indian ink or with black grease. As 
a control experiment, the same transparent skin, left nniwinted, 
was folded round the upper halves of 12 hypocotyls ; and these 
all became greatly curv^ to the light, excepting one, which was 
only moderately curved. Twenty other young hypocotyls had 
the skin round their upper halves i»ainted, whilst their lower 
lialvcs were left quite uncovered. These seedlings were then 
exposed, generally for between 7 and 8 h., in a box blackened 
within and open in front, either before a south-west window or 
a paraffin lamp. This exposure was amply sufficient, as was 
shown by the strongly-marked heliotropism of all the free seed- 
lings in the same pots; nevertheless, some were left exposed 
to the light for a much longer time. Of the 20 hypocotyls 
thus treated, 14 remained quite upright, and 6 became slightly 
bowed to the light ; but 2 of these latter cases were not really 
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exceptions, for on removing the skin the paint was found im- 
perfect and was penetrated by many small transparent spaces 
on the side which faced the light. Moreover, in two other cases 
the painted skin did not extend quite halfway down the hypo- 
cotyl. Altogether there was a wonderful contrast in the several 
pots between these 20 hypocotyls and the other many free 
seedlings, which were all greatly bowed down to their bases in 
the direction of the light, some being almost prostrate on the 
ground. 

The most successful trial on any one day (included in the 
above results) is worth describing in detail. Six young seed- 
lings were selected, the hypocotyls of which were nearly -45 inch, 
excepting one, which was '6 inch in height, measured from the 
bases of their petioles to the grouni Their upper halves, 
judged as accurately as could be done by the eye, were folded 
once round with gold-beaters’ skin, and this was painted 
thickly with Indian ink. They were exposed in an otherwise 
darkened room before a bright paraffin lamp, which stood on 
a level with the two pots containing the seedlings. They 
wore first looked at after an interval of 5 h. 10 m., and five 
of the protected hypocotyls were found quite erect, the sixth 
being very slightly inclined to the light ; whereas all the many 
free seedlings in the same two pots were greatly bowed 
to the light. They were again examined after a continuous 
exposure to the light of 20 h. 35 m. ; and now the contrast 
between the two sets was wonderfully great ; for the free seed- 
lings had their hypocotyls extended almost horizontally in the 
direction of the light, and were curved down to the ground; 
whilst those with the upper halves protected by the painted 
skin, but with their lower halves fully exposed to the light, still 
remained quite upright, with the exception of the one which 
retained the same slight inclination to the light which it had 
before. This latter seedling was found to have been rather 
bodly painted, for on the side facing the light the red colour 
of the hypocotyl could be distinguished through the paint. 

We next tri^ nine older seedlings, the hypocotyls of which 
varied between 1 and 1’6 inch in height. The gold-beaters’ 
skin round their npper parts was painted with black grease to 
a depth of only '3 inch, that is, from less than a third to a fourth 
or fifth of their total heights. They were exposed to the light 
for 7 h. 15 m.; and the result showed that the whole of the 
sensitive zone, which determines the curvature of the lower 
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part, was not protected from the action of the light ; for all 9 
became curved towards it, 4 of them very slightly, 3 moderately, 
and 2 almost as much os the unprotected seedlings. Neverthe- 
less, the whole 9 taken together differed plainly in their degree 
of curvature from the many free seedlings, and from some 
which were wrapped in unpainted skin, growing in the same 
two pots. 

Seeds were covered with about a quarter of an inch of the fine 
sand descrilied under Fhalaris ; and when the hypocotyls had 
grown to a height of between '4 and '55 inch, they were exposed 
during 9h. before a paraffin lamp, their bases being at first 
closely surrounded by the damp sand. They all became bowetl 
down to the ground, so that their upper parts lay near to and 
almost parallel to the surface of the soil. On the side of the 
light their bases were in close contact with the sand, which wa.s 
here a very little heaped up; on the opposite or shaded side 
there were open, crescentic cracks or furrows, rather above ‘01 
of an inch in width ; but they were not so sharp and regular 
as those made by Phalaris and Avena, and therefore could not 
bo so easily measured under the microscope. The hypocotyls 
were found, when the sand was removed on one side, to be 
curved to a depth beneath the surface in three cases of at least 
•1 inch, in a fourth case of ‘ll, and in a fifth of -15 inch. The 
chords of the arcs of the short, buried, bowed portions formed 
angles of between 11° and 15° with the perpendicular. From 
what we have seen of the impermeability of this sand to light, 
the curvature of the hypocotyls certainly extended down to a 
depth where no light could enter; and the curvatiue must 
have been caused by an influence transmitted from the upper 
illuminated part. 

The lower halves of five yonng hypocotyls were surrounded by 
unpointed gold-beaters’ skin, and these, after an exposure of 8 h. 
before a paraffin lamp, all became as much bowed to the light 
ns the free seedlings. The lower halves of 10 other young 
hypocotyls, similarly surrounded with the skin, were thickly 
pointed with Indian ink; their upper and unprotected halves 
became well curved to the light, but their lower and protected 
halves remained vertical in all the cases excepting one, and on 
this the layer of paint was imperfect. This result seems to 
prove that the influence transmitted from the upper part is 
not sufficient to cause the lower part to bend, unless it be at 
the same time illuminated ; but there remains the doubt, os in 
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the case of Phalaris, \rhother the skin covered with a rather 
thick crust of dry Indian ink did not meclianically prevent 
their curvature. 

Beta vutgaris . — A few analogous experiments were tried on 
this plant, which is not very well adapted for the puqwse.as the 
Iwsal part of the hypocotyl, after it has grown to above half an 
inch in height, does not bend much on oxiwsure to a lateral 
light. Four hypocotyls were surrounded close beneath their 
petioles with strips of thin tin-foil, ’2 inch in breadth, and they 
remained upright all day before a ]mraffin lamp ; two others 
were surrounded with strips ’15 inch in breadth, and one of 
these remained upright, the other becoming bowed ; the band- 
ages in two other cases were only '1 inch in breadth, and both 
of these hypocotyls became bowed, though one only slightly, 
towards the light. The free seedlings in the same pots were 
all fairly well curved towards the light; and during the follow- 
ing night became nearly upright. The pots were now turned 
round and placed before a window, so that the opixjsite sides 
of the seedlings were exposed to the light, towards which all 
the unprotected hypocotyls became bent in the course of 7 h. 
Seven out of the 8 seedlings with bandages of tin-foil remained 
upright, but one which bad a bandage only '1 inch in breadth, 
became curved to the light. On another occasion, the upper 
halves of 7 hypocotyls wore surrounded with painted gold- 
beaters’ skin ; of these 4 remained upright, and 3 became a little 
curved to the light: at the same time 4 other seedlings sur- 
raunded with unpaiuted skin, as well as the free ones in the 
same pots, all became Iwwed towards the lamp, before which 
they had been cxj)osed during 22 hours. 

Badides of Hina 2 >is o/ia.— The radicles of some plants arc 
indifferent, as far as curvature is concerned, to the action of 
light ; whilst others bend towards and others from it.* Whether 
those movements are of any service to the plant is very doubtful, 
at least in the case of subterranean i-oots ; they probably result 
from the radicles being sousitivo to contact, moisture, and gravi- 
tation, and as a consequence to other irritants wltich are never 
naturally encountered. The radicles of Hinapit alba, when 
immersed in water and exjiosod to a lateral light, bend from it, 
or are apholiotropic. They become bent for a length of about 
4 mm. from their tips. To ascertain whether this movement 
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generally occurred, 41 radicles, which had germinated in damp 
sawdust, were immersed in water and exposed to a lateral light ; 
and they all, with two doubtful exceptions, became curved from 
the light. At the same time the tips of 54 other radicles, 
similarly exposed, were just touched with nitrate of silver. 
They were blackened for a length of from '05 to '07 mm., and 
proliably killed; but it should he oliserved that this did not 
check materially, if at all, the growth of the upper part; for 
several, which were measured, increased in the course of only 
8-9 h. by 5 to 7 mm. in length. Of the 54 cauterised radicles 
one case was doubtful, 25 curved themselves from the light in 
the normal manner, and 28, or more than half, were not in the 
least apheliotropic. There was a considerable difference, which 
we cannot account for, in the results of the experiments tried 
towards the end of April and in the middle of September. 
Fifteen radicles (part of the a1x)ve 54) were cauterised at the 
former period and were exposed to sunshine, of which 12 failed 
to be apheliotropic, 2 were still apheliotropic, and 1 was doubt- 
ful. In September, 39 cauterised radicles were exposed to a 
northern light, being kept at a proper temperature ; and now 
23 continued to he apheliotropic in the normal manner, and 
only 16 failed to bend from the light. Looking at the a^egate 
results at both periods, there can be no doubt that the de- 
struction of the tip for less than a millimeter in length destroyed 
in more than half the cases their power of moving from the 
light. It is probable that if the tips had been cauterised for 
the length of a whole millimeter, all signs of apheliotropism 
would have disappeared. It may be suggested that although 
the application of caustic does not stop growth, yet enough may 
be absorbed to destroy the power of movement in the upper 
part; but this suggestion must be rejected, for we have seen 
and shall again see,tliat cauterising one side of the tip of various 
kinds of radicles actually excites movement. The conclusion 
seems inevitable that sensitiveness to light resides in the tip 
of the radicle of Sinapis alia; and that the tip when thus 
stimulated transmits some influence to the upper part, causing 
it to bend. The case in this resi)ect is parallel with tliat of 
the radicles of several plants, the tips of which are sensitive to 
contact and to other irritants, and, as will be shown in the 
eleventh chapter, to gravitation. 
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Concluding Remarks and Summary of Chapter. 

We do not know whether it is a general rule with 
seedling plants that the illumination of the upper 
]>art determines the curvature of the lower part. But 
as this occurred in the four species examined by us, 
belonging to such distinct families as the Gramineje, 
CrucifersB, and Chenopodeae, it is probably of common 
occurrence. It can hardly fail to be of service to seed- 
lings, by aiding them to find the shortest path from 
the buried seed to the light, on nearly the same 
principle that the eyes of most of the lower crawling 
animals are seated at the anterior ends of their bodies. 
It is extremely doubtful whether with fully developed 
plants the illumination of one part ever affects the 
curvature of another part. The summits of 5 young 
plants of Asparagus officinalis (varying in height be- 
tween I’l and 2'7 inches, and consisting of several 
short internodes) were covered with caps of tin-foil 
from 0'3 to 0'35 inch in depth; and the lower un- 
covered parts became as much curved towards a lateral 
light, as were the free seedlings in the same pots. 
Other seedlings of the same plant had their summits 
painted with Indian ink with the same negative result. 
Pieces of blackened paper were gummed to the edges 
and over the blades of some leaves on young plants of 
Tropseolum majus and Ranunculus ficaria ; these were 
then placed in a box before a window, and the petioles 
of the protected leaves became curved towards the 
light, as much as those of the unprotected leaves. 

The foregoing cases with respect to seedling plants 
have been fully described, not only because the trans- 
mission of any effect from light is a now physiological 
fact, but because we think it tends to modify somewhat 
the current views on heliotropie movements. Until 
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lately such movements were believed to result simply 
from increased growth on the shaded side. At present 
it is commonly admitted * that diminished light in- 
creases the turgescence of the cells, or the extensibility 
of the cell-walls, or of both together, on the shaded 
side, and that this is followed by increased growth. 
But Pfeifer has shown that a difference in the tur- 
gescence on the two sides of a pulvinus, — that is, an 
aggregate of small cells which have ceased to grow at 
an early age, — is excited by a difference in the amount 
of light received by the two sides; and that move- 
ment is thus caused without being followed by in- 
creased growth on the more turgescent side.t All 
observers apparently believe that light acts directly 
on the part which bends, but we have seen with the 
above described seedlings that this is not the case. 
Their lower halves were brightly illuminated for hoiurs, 
and yet did not bend in the least towards the Ught, 
though this is the part which under ordinary circum- 
stances bends the most. It is a still more striking 
fact, that the faint illumination of a narrow' stripe on 
one side of the upper part of the cotyledons of Phalaris 
determined the direction of the curvature of the lower 
part ; so that this latter part did not bend towards the 
bright light by which it had been fully illuminated. 



• Emil Godlewski has given 
(‘Bot. ZiKuiig,’ 1879, Nos. 6-9) 
ail excellent account (p. 120) of 
the present state of the question. 
See also Vines in ‘ Arbeitcn des 
Bot. Inst in Wurzburg,’ 1878, B. 
ii. pp. 114-147. Hugo do Vries 
has recently published a still 
more important article on this 
subject : ‘ Bot. Zeitung,' Dec. 19th 
and 26th, 1879. 

t ‘ Dio Periodischen Bewegun- 
gen der Blattorgane,’ 1875, pp. 7, 



6.8, 123, Ac. Frank has also 
insisted (‘Die Naturliche w’a- 
gercchte Uiclitung von Pflan- ' 
zonthoilen,’ 1870, p. 58) on the 
important part which the pulvini 
of the leaflets of compound leaves 
play in placing tlio leaflets in a 
proper position with respect to the 
light This holds good, especially 
with the leaves of climbing plants, 
which are can-ied into all sorts 
of positions, ill-adapted for the 
action of the light 
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but obliquely towards one side where only a little I 
light entered. These results seem to imply the pre- 
sence of some matter in the upper part which is acted 
on by light, and which transmits its effects to the 
lower part. It has been shown that this transmission 
is independent of the bending of the upper sensitive 
part. We have an analogous case of transmission in 
Drosera, for when a gland is irritated, the basal and 
not the upper or intermediate part of the tentacle 
bends. The flexible and sensitive filament of Dionsea 
likewise transmits a stimulus, without itself bending ; 
as does the stem of Mimosa. 1 

Light exerts a jwwerful influence on most vege- 
table tissues, and there can be no doubt that it 
generally tends to check their growth. But when the 
two sides of a plant are illuminated in a slightly 
different degree, it does not necessarily follow that 
the bending towards the illuminated side is caused by 
changes in the tissues of the same nature as those 
which lead to increased growth in darkness. We 
know at least that a part may bend from the light, 
and yet its growth may not be favoured by light. ] 

This is the case with the radicles of Sinapis alba, which I 

are plainly apheliotropic ; nevertheless, they grow 
quicker in darkness than in light.* So it is with 
many aerial roots, according to Wiesner ;t but there 
are other opposed cases. It appears, therefore, that : 
light does not determine the growth of apheliotropic | 
parts in any uniform manner. 

We should bear in mind that the power of bending 
to the light is highly beneficial to most plants. There 
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is therefore no improbability in this power having been 
specially acquired. In several respects light seems to 
act on plants in nearly the same manner as it does 
on animals by means of the nervous system.* With 
seedlings the effect, as we have just seen, is trans- 
mitted from one part to another. An animal may be 
excited to move by a very small amount of light ; and 
it has been sho^vn that a difference in the illumination 
of the two sides of the cotyledons of Phalaris, which 
could not be distinguished by the human eye, sufficed 
to cause them to bend. It has also been shown that 
there is no close parallelism between the amount of 
light which acts on a plant and its degree of curva- 
ture; it was indeed hardly possible to perceive any 
difference in the curvature of some seedlings of Phalaris 
exposed to a light, which, though dim, was very much 
brighter than that to which others had been exposed. 
The retina, after being stimulated by a bright light, 
feels the effect for some time ; and Phalaris continued 
to bend for nearly half an hour towards the side whicli 
had been illuminated. The retina cannot perceive 
a dim light after it has been exposed to a bright one ; 
and plants which had been kept in the daylight 
during the previous day and morning, did not move 
so soon towards an obscure lateral light as did others 
which had been kept in complete darkness. 

Even if light does act in such a manner on the 
growing parts of plants as always to excite in them 
a tendency to bend towards the more illuminated 
side — a supposition contradicted by the foregoing 
experiments on seedlings and by all apheliotropic 

* fachs tins mndo some strikiog See his paper ‘ Ueher orthotrope 
remarks to the sumo eSict with uml plagiotrope Pflanrenlheile,’ 
re«p> ct to tlie various stimuli ‘ Arb. dea. Bot. Inst, in Wttrzburg,’ 
which excite movement in plants. 1879, B. ii. p. 282. 
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organs — yet the tendency differs greatly in different 
species, and is variable in degree in the individuals of 
the same species, as may be seen in almost any pot 
of seedlings of a long cultivated plant.* There is 
therefore a basis for the modification of this tendency 
to almost any beneficial extent. That it has been 
modified, wo see in many cases : thus, it is of more 
iinjwrtance for insectivorous plants to place their 
loaves in the best position for ctvtching insects than 
to turn their leaves to the light, and they have 
no such power. If the stems of twining plants were 
to bend towards the light, they would often be drawn 
away from their supjmrts ; and as we have seen they 
do not thus bend. As the stems of most other plants 
are heliotropic, we may feel almost sure that twining 
plants, which are distributed throughout the whole 
vascidar series, have lost a power that their non- 
climbing progenitors possessed. Moreover, with Ipo- 
mma, and probably all other twiners, the stem of the 
young plant, before it begins to twine, is highly helio- 
tropie, evidently in order to exjwso the cotyledons or 
the fii-st true leavesfully to the light. With the Ivy the 
stems of seedlings are moderately heliotropic, whilst 
those of the same plants when grown a little older 
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are apheliotropic. Some tendrils which consist of 
moflified leaves — organs in all ordinary cases strongly 
diaheliotrojjic — have been rendered apheliotropic, and 
their tips crawl into any dark crevice. 

Even in the case of ordinary heliotropic movements, 
it is hardly credible that they result directly from 
the action of the light, without any special adaptation. 
We may illustrate what we mean by the hygroscopic 
movements of plants : if the tissues on one side of an 
organ permit of rapid evaporation, they will dry 
quickly and contract, causing the part to bend to this 
side. Now the wonderfully complex movements of 
the pollinia of Orchis ptjramidaUs, by which they clasp 
the proboscis of a moth and afterwards change their 
position for the sake of depositing the pollen-masses 
on the double stigma — or again the twisting move- 
ments, by which certain seeds bury themselves in 
the ground* — follow from the manner of drj'ing of 
the j)arts in question ; yet no one will suppose that 
these results have been gained without special adapta- 
tion. Similarly, we are led to believe in adajJtation 
when we see the hypocotyl of a seedling, w hich contains 
chlorophyll, bending to the light ; for although it thus 
receives less light, being now shaded by its own coty- 
ledons, it places them — the more imixirtant organs — in 
the best position to be fully illuminated. The hypo- 
cotyl may therefore be said to sacrifice itself for the 
good of the cotyledons, or rather of the whole plant. 
But if it bo prevented from bending, ns must some- 
times occur with seedlings springing up in an en- 
tangled mass of vegetation, the cotyledons themselves 
bend so as to face the light ; the one farthest off rising 



* Francis Dnrwin, ‘ On the lly- nctinns Linn. Soc.,’ scries ii. vol. L 
gro 80 oi)ic Mcclianisui,’ &c., ‘ Trans- p. 149, 1876. 
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up, and that nearest to the light sinking down, or 
both twisting laterally.* We may, also, suspect that 
the extreme sensitiveness to light of the upper part 
of the sheath-like cotyledons of the Graminete, and 
their power of transmitting its effects to the lower 
part, are specialised arrangements for finding the 
shortest path to the light. With plants growing on 
a bank, or thrown prostrate by the wind, the manner 
in which the leaves move, even rotating on their own 
axes, so tliat their upper surfaces may be again directerl 
to the light, is a striking phenomenon. Such facts 
are rendered more striking when we remember that 
too intense a light injures the chlorophyll, and that 
the leaflets of several Leguminosm when thus exposed 
bend upwards and present their edges to the sun, thus 
escaping injury. On the other hand, the leaflets of 
Averrhoa and Oxalis, when similarly exposed, bend 
downwards. 

It was shown in the last chapter that heliotropism 
is a modified form of circumnutation ; and as every 
growing part of every plant circumnutates more or less, 
we can understand how it is that the power of bending 
to the light has been acquired by such a multitude 
of plants throughout the vegetable kingdom. The 
manner in which a circumnutating movement— that 
is, one consisting of a succession of irregular ellipses 
or loops — is gradually converted into a rectilinear 
course towards the light, has been already explained. 
First, we have a succession of ellipses with their 
longer axes directed towards the light, each of w hich 



* Wiesner Ims made remark* tn tractol from B. lixvli. 0878). 
nearly the same effect with respect Sitb. der k. Aknd. der Wisseusch, 
to leaves; ‘Dio undulirende Nu- Wien, 
tntiou dor Intemodien,’ p. 0, ex- 
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is described nearer and nearer to its source ; then the 
loops are drawn out into a strongly pronounced zigzag 
line, with hero and there a small loop still formed. 
At the same time that the movement towards the light 
is increased in extent and accelerated, that in the 
opposite direction is lessened and retarded, and at last 
stopped. The zigzag movement to either side is 
likewise gradually lessened, so that finally the course 
becomes rectilinear. Thus under the stimulus of a 
fairly bright light there is no useless expenditure of 
force. 

As with plauts every character is more or less 
variable, there seems to be no great difficulty in be- 
lieving that their circumnutating movements may 
have been increased or modified in any beneficial 
manner by the preservation of varying individuals. 
The inheritance of habitual movements is a necessary 
contingent for this process of selection, or the survival 
of the fittest ; and we have seen good reason to believe 
that habitual movements are inherited by plants. In 
the case of twining species the circumnutating move- 
ments have been increased in amplitude and rendered 
more circular ; the stimulus being here an internal 
or innate one. With sleeping plants the movements 
have been increased in amplitude and often changed 
in direction ; and here the stimulus is the alternation 
of light and darkness, aided, however, by inheritance. 
In the case of heliotropism, the stimulus is the unequal 
illumination of the two sides of the plant, and this 
determines, as in the foregoing cases, the modifica- 
tion of the circumnutating movement in such a manner 
that the organ bends to the light. A plant which 
has been rendered heliotropic by the above means, 
might readily lose this tendency, judging from the 
cases already given, as soon as it became useless or 
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injurious. A species which has ceased to be helio- 
tropic might also be rendered apheliotropic by the 
preservation of the individuals which tended to cir- 
cumnutate (though the cause of this and most other 
variations is unknown) in a direction more or less 
opposed to that whence the light proceeded. In like 
manner a plant might be rendered diaheliotropic. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Modified CisccMiniTATioir : Moveuehts excited be Gbatitatiox. 

Means of observation — Apogeotropism — Cytisus — Verbena — Beta — 
Gradual conversion of the movement of circumnutation into apugeo- 
tropism in Rubus, Lilinm, Phalaris, Avcna, and Bra^sica — Apogeo- 
tropism retarded by heliotropism — Effected by tlie aid of joints 
or pulvini— Movements of flower-peduneles of Oxalis — General 
remarks on apogeotropism — Geotropiem — Movements of radicles — 
Burying of seed-capeules — Use of process — Trifolium subterraneum 
— Araebis — Ampbicarpssa — Diageotropism — Conclusion. 

Ouu object in the present chapter is to show that 
geotropism, apogeotropism, and diageotropism are mo- 
dified forms of circumnutation. Extremely fine fila- 
ments of glass, bearing two minute triangles of paper, 
were fixed to the summits of young stems, frequently 
to the hypocotyls of seedlings, to flower-peduncles, 
radicles, »&c., and the movements of the parts were 
then traced in the manner already described on 
vertical and horizontal glass-plates. It should be 
remembered that as the stems or other parts become 
more and more oblique with respect to the glasses, the 
figures traced on them necessarily become more and 
more magnified. The plants were protected from light, 
excepting whilst each observation was being made, and 
then the light, which was always a dim one, was 
allowed to enter so as to interfere as little as possible 
with the movement in progress ; and we did not detect 
any evidence of such interference. 

When observing the gradations between circumnu- 
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tation and heliotropism, we had the great advantage of 
being able to lessen the light ; but with geotropism 
analogous experiments were of course impossible. 
We could, however, obserA-e the movements of stems 
placed at first only a little from the perpendicular, in 
which case geotropism did not act with nearly so much 
power, as when the stems were horizontal and at right 
angles to the force. Plants, also, were selected which 
were but feebly geotropic or ajwgcotropic, or had 
become so from having grown rather old. Another 
plan was to place the stems at first so that they pointed 
30 or 40 degrees beneath the horizon, and then apo- 
geotropism had a great amount of work to do before 
the stem wivs rendered upright ; and in this case 
ordinary circumnutation was often not wholly oblite- 
rated. Another plan was to observe in the evening 
plants which during the day had become greatly 
curved heliotropieally ; for their stems under the gra- 
dually waning light very slowly became upright through 
the action of apogeotropism ; and in this case modified 
circumnutation wiis sometimes well displayed. 

Aponeotropmn.—V\m^ were selected for observation almost 
by chance, excepting that tliey were taken from widely different 
families. If the stem of a plant which is even moderately 
sensitive to apogeotropism be placed horizontally, the upper 
growing part bends quickly upwards, so as to become perpen- 
dicular; and the line traced by joining the dots succe.ssively 
made on a glass-plate, is generally almost straight. For in- 
stance, a young Cytimt fragrant, 12 inches in height, was placed 
so that the stem projected 10° beneath the horizon, and its 
course was traced during 72 h. At first it bent a very little 
downwards (Fig. 182), owing no doubt to the weight of the 
stem, as this occurred with most of the other plants oliserved, 
though, as they were of course circumnutating, the short down- 
ward lines were often oblique. After three-quarters of an hour 
the stem began to curve upwards, quickly during the first two 
hours, but much more slowly during the afternoon and night. 
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ttle, and circumnutatcd 

during the following day ; but it / 

also moved a short distance to 
the right, which was caused by 
a little light having licen ac- 
cidentally admitted on this side. 

The stem was now inclined 
60° above the horizon, and had 
therefore risen 70°. With time 
allowed it would probably hove 
become upright, and no doubt 
would have continued circiun- 
nutating. The sole remarkable 
feature in the figure here given 
is the straightness of the course 
pursued. The stem, however, 
did not move upwards at an 
equable rate, and it sometimes 
stood almost or quite still. 

Such periods probably represent 
attempts to circumuntate in a 
direction opposite to apogeo- 
tropism. 

The herbaceous stem of a 
Verbena melindres (?) laid hori- 
zontally, rose in 7 h. so much 
that it could no longer be 
observed on the vertical gloss 
which stood in front of the plant. 

The long line which was traced 
was almost absolutely straight 
After the 7 h. it still continued 
to rise, but now circumnutatcd ; apogeotroj.ic mov^ 

sUghtly. On the following day h“ri»”. t«c^”or«r- 

it stood upright, and circum- tic»l gliuu, from 8.30 a.u. M«rch 
nutated regularly, as shown in to 10.30 p.m. 13th. The tuh- 
Fig. 82, given in the fourth iT*Mketur«h™wrup”foT45A 
chapter. The stems of several on the 15th. Koctnrusl course 
otlier plants which were highly represented, os usual, by a broken 
sensitive to apogeotropism rose M»' vme”t not greatly mag- 

. 1 nihed, and tracing reduced to twn- 

up m almost straight hncs, and thirds of original scale. 
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then suddenly began to circumnutate. A partially etiolated 




and somewhat old hypocotyl 
of a seedling eabba^ (2t 
inehes in height) was so 
sensitive that when placed 
at an angle of only 23° from 
the perpendicular, it became 
vertical in 33 minutes. As 
it could not have been 
strongly acted upon by 
apogeotropism in the above 
slightly inclined position, 
we expected that it would 
have circumnutated, or at 
least have moved in a zig- 
zag course. Accordingly, 
dots were made every 3 
minutes; but, when these 
were joined, the line was 
nearly straight. After this 
hypocotyl had become up- 
right it still moved onwards 
for half an hour in the same 
general direction, but in a 
zigzag manner. During the 
succeeding 9 h. it circum- 
nutated regularly, and de-' 
scribed 8 large ellipses. In 
this case apogeotropism, 
although acting at a verj’ 
unfavourable angle, quite 
overcame the ordinary cir- 
cumnutating movement. 

The hypocotyls of Beta 
vulgaris ore highly sensitive 
to apogeotropism. One was 
placed so as to project 19° 
beneath the horizon ; it fell 
at first a very little (see 
Fig. 183), no doubt owing 
to its weight ; but as it was 
circumnutating the line was 
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oblique. During the next 3 h. 8 m. it rose in a nearly straight 
line, passing through an angle of 109®, and then (at 12.3 p.m.) 
stood upright. It continued for 55 ra. to moye in the same 
general direction beyond the perpendicular, but in a zigzag 
course. It returned also in a zigzag line, and then circunmu- 
tated regularly, describing three large ellipses during the 
remainder of the day. It should be observed that the ellipses 
in this figure are exaggerated in size, relatively to the length of 
the upward straight line, owing to the position of the vertical 
and horizontal glass-plates. Another and somewhat old hypo- 
cotyl was placed so as to stand at only 31° from the perpen- 
dicular, in which position apogeotropism acted on it with little 
force, and its course accordingly was slightly zigzag. 

The sheath-like cotyledons of P/ial'iris Cananentit are ex- 
tremely sensitive to apogeotropism. One was placed so as to 
project 40° beneath the horizon. Although it was rather old 
and 1‘3 inch in height, it became vertical in 4 h. 30 m., having 
passed through an angle of 130° in a nearly straight line. It then 
suddenly began to cirenmnutate in the ordinary manner. The 
cotyledons of this plant, after the first leaf has begun to pro- 
trude, are but slightly apogeotropic, though they still continue 
to circumnutate. One at this stage of development was placed 
horizontally, and did not become upright even after 13 h., and its 
course was slightly zigzag. So, again, a rather old hypocotyl 
of Cassia tora (li inch in height) required 28 h. to become up- 
right, and its course was distinctly zigzag ; whilst younger hypo- 
cotyls moved much more quickly and in a nearly straight line. 

When a horizontally placed stem or other organ rises in a 
zigzag line, we may infer from the many cases given in our 
previous chapters, that we have a modifi^ form of circumnu- 
tation ; but when the course is straight, there is no evidence 
of circumnutation, and any one might maintain that this latter 
movement had been replaced by one of a wholly distinct kind. 
This view seems the more probable when (as sometimes 
occurre<l with the hypocotyls of Brassies and Beta, the stems of 
Cucurbita, and the cotyledons of Phalaris) the part in question, 
after bending up in a straight course, suddenly begins to circum- 
nutate to the full extent and in the usual manner. A fairly 
good instance of a sudden change of this kind — that is, from a 
nearly straight upward movement to one of circumnutation— 
is shown in Fig. 183 ; but more striking instances were occa- 
sionally olcerved with Beta, Brassica, and Phalaris. 

We will now describe a few coses in which it may be 
2 K 
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in bow gradually circunmutation becomes changed into apogeo- 
tropism, under circumstances to bo specified 
in each instance. 

Bubus idatu (hybrid).— A young plant, 11 
inches in height, growing in a pot, was placed 
horizontally ; and the upward movement was 
traced during nearly 70 h. ; but the plant, 
though growing vigorously, was not highly 
sensitive to apogeotropism, or it was not 
capable of quick movement, for during the 
above time it rose only 67°. We may see in 
the diappiam (Fig. 184) that during the first 
day of 12 h. it rose in a nearly straight line. 
When placed horizontally, it was evidently 
circumnutating, for it rose at first a little, 
notwithstanding the weight of the stem, and 
then sank down ; so that it did not start on 
_ _ its permanently upward course until 1 h. 

I & ^ 25 m. had elapsed. On the second day, by 

1 “J which time it had risen considerably, and 

I °£ when ap<^eotropism acted on it with somewhat 

/ I g less power, its course during 151 h. was clearly 

j * ^ zigzag, and the rate of the upward movement 

/ I was not equable. During the third day, also 

; 52 apogeotropism acted on it 

! 2 1®®® power, the stem plainly circum- 

; I ^ nutated, for it moved during this day 8 times 

^ 1 00 up and 3 times down, 4 times to the left and 

; I 2 4 to the right But the course was so complex 

; .|_5 that it could hardly be traced on the glass, 

i 2" We can, however, see that the successively 

' I I formed irregular ellipses rose higher and 

i S.3 higher. Apogeotropism continued to act on 

^ “a the fourth morning, as the stem was still 

I ig rising, though it now stood only 23° from the 
perpendicular. In this diagram the several 
C- stages may be followed by which an almost 

, I rectilinear, upward, apogeotropic course first 

I ^ becomes zigzag, and then changes into a 

T I circumnutating movement, with most of the 

^ 05 successively formed, irregular ellipses directed 

upwards. 

Lifium auralum . — A plant 23 inches in height was i>laccd 
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horizontally, and the upper part of the stem rose 58° i 
in the manner shown in the accom- 
panying diagram (Fig. 185). We here 
see that during the whole of the 
second day of 15J h., the stem plainly 
circumnutated wliilst bending upwards 
through apogeotropism. It had still 
to rise considerably, for when the last 
dot in the figure was made, it stood 
32° from an upright position. 

Phalaris CanariemU. — A cotyledon 
of this plant (1‘3 inch in height) has 
already been described as rising in 
4 h. 30 m. from 40° beneath the hori- 
zon into a vertical position, passing 
through an angle of 130° in a nearly 
straight line, and then abruptly be- 
ginning to circumnutate. Another 
somewhat old cotyledon of the same 
height (but from which a true leaf 
had not yet protruded), was similarly 
placed at 40° beneath the horizon. For 
the first 4 h. it rose in a nearly straight 
course (Fig. 186), so that by 1.10 p.m. 
it was highly inclined, and now apo- 
geotropism acted on it with much less 
power than before, and it began to 
zigzag. At 4.15 p.m. (i.e. in 7 h. from 
the commencement) it stood vertically, 
and afterwards continued to circum- 
nutate in the usual manner about the 
same spot. Here then we have « 
graduated change from a straight up- 
ward apogeotropic course into circum- LUium awaium ; apogco- 
nutation, instead of an abrupt change, *”P'' movement of «ttm. 

traced on a vertical glass 
as m the former case. j^^ng 2 days and 2 

jl»e«o softvo.— The sheath-like coty- nights, from 10.40 a.m. 
ledons, whilst young, are strongly apo- March 18th to 8 a.m. 

“d^“?'^luchwerep^ L?i;.iro*f“"thr"origt.‘al 
at 45° beneath the horizon rose 90° m ° 

7 or 8 h. in lines almost absolutely 

straight. An oldish cotyledon, from which the first leaf began to 
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186. protrude whilst the fol- 

' lowing observations were 
being made, was placed 
at 10° beneath the horizon, 
and it rose only 59° in 
24 h. It behaved rather 
differently from any other 
plant, observed by us, for 
during the first 4^ h. it 
rose in a line not far from 
straight ; during the next 
6i h. it ciroumnutated, 
that is, it descended and 
again ascended in a 
strongly marked zigzag 
course; it then resumed 
its upward movement in 
a moderately straight line, 
and, with time allowed, 
no doubt would have lie- 
come upright. In this 
case, after the first 4i h., 
ordinary circumnutation 
almost completely con- 
quered for a time apogeo- 
tropism. 

Brattica cltrocra.—lha 
hypocotyls of several 
young seedlings placed 
horizontally, rose up ver- 
tically in the course of 6 
or 7 h. in nearly straight 
lines. A seedling which 
had grown in darkness to 
a height of 21 inches, and 
was therefore rather old 
and not highly sensitive, 
i was placed so that the 

P/ialaiit Canarimsia ; apogeotropic move- hypocotyl projected at bo- 
ment of cotyledon, traced on a vertical tween 30° and 40° beneath 

the horizon. The upper 
19lh to 9 A M. 20th. tigure here re- . , , „ j 

duced to one-fifth of original scale. P^t alone became curved 
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Fig. 187. 



upwards, and rose during the first 3h. 10 m. in a nearly straight 
line (Fig. 187); but it was not 
possible to trace the upward move- 
ment on the vertical glass for the 
first 1 h. 10 m., so that the nearly 
straight line in the diagram ought 
to have been much longer. During 
the next 11 h. the hypocotyl circum- 
nutated, describing irregular figures, 
each of which rose a little above 
the one previously formed. During 
the night and following early morn- 
ing it continued to rise in a zigzag 
course, so that apogeotropism was 
still acting. At the close of our ob- 
servations, after 23 h. (represented 
by the highest dot in the diagram) 
the hypocotyl was still 32° from 
the i>erpendicular. There can be 
little doubt that it would ulti- 
mately have become upright by 
describing an additional number 
of irr^lar ellipses, one above the 
other. 

Apogeotropism retarded hy Bdio- 
tropism. — When the stem of any 
plant bends during the day towards 
a lateral light, the movement is 
opix>sod by apogeotropism ; but as 
the light gradually wanes in the 
evening the latter power slowly 
gains the upper hand, and draws Brassica oleracsa; spogeotropic 
the stem back into a vertical ““vementofhypocotyl.trr- ■ 
position. Here then wo have a 
good opportunity for observing how 
apogeotropism acts when very 




on vortical gloat, fi 
A.M. Sept. 12th to 8.30 A.M. 
13th. The upper part of the 
figure it more magnified than 

nearly balanced by an opposing conm had**^en*tri 
force. For instance, the plumule ‘ 

of Tropceolum majus (see former 
Fig. 175) moved towards the dim 
evening light in a slightly zigzag ' 
line until 6.45 p.m., it then returned 



straight upright line would 
hare been much longer. Figure 
here reduced to one-third of 
the original scale. 

its course until 
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10.40 P.M., during which time it zigzagged and described an 
ellipse of considerable size. The hypocotyl of Bransica tieracea 
(see fonner Fig. 173) moved in a straight line to the light until 
5.15 P.U., and then from the light, making in its backward 
course a great rectangular bend, and then returned for a short 
distance towards the former source of the light ; no observa- 
tions were made after 7.10 p.m., but during the night it re- 
covered its vertical position. A hypocotyl of Catsin torn moved 
in the evening in a somewhat zigzag line towards the failing 
light until 6 p.m., and was now bowed 20° from the perpendi- 
cular; it then returned on its course, making before lO.M p.m. 
four great, nearly rectangular bends and almost completing an 
ellipse. Several other analogous cases were casually observed, 
and in all of them the apogeotropic movement could be seen to 
consist of modified circumnutation. 

Apogeotropic Movements effected hy the aid of joints or pulvini. 
— Movements of this kind are well known to occur in the 
Gramincas, and are effected by means of the thickened bases 
of their sheathing leaves; the stem within being in this part 
thinner than elsewhere.* According to the analogy of all other 
pulvini, such joints ought to continue circumnutating for a 
long period, after the adjoining parts have ceased to grow. We 
therefore wished to ascertain whether this was the case with 
the Graminen ; for if so, the upward curvature of their stems, 
when extended horizontally or laid prostrate, would be explained 
in accordance with our view — namely, that apogeotropism 
results from modified circumnutation. After these joints have 
curved upwards, they are fixed in their new position by increased 
growth along their lower sides. 

Lolium perenne . — A young stem, 7 inches in height, consist- 
ing of 3 intemodes, with the flower-head not yet protruded, 
was selected for observation. A long and very thin glass fila- 
ment was cemented horizontally to the stem close above the 
second joint, 3 inches above the ground. This joint was subse- 
quently proved to be in an active condition, as its lower side 
swelled much through the action of apogeotropism (in the 
manner described by De Vries) after the haulm had been 
fastened down for 24 b. in a horizontal position. The pot was 



* This structure has been re- die Aufrichtung des gelagerten 
cently described by De Vries in Getreides,’ in ‘ Landwirthschafl- 
an interesting article, ‘ Ueber liohe Jahrbiicher,’ 1880, p. 478. 
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so placed that the end of the filament stood teneath the 2-inch 
object glass of a microscope with an eye-piece micrometer, each 
division of which equalled ^ of an inch. The end of tlie fila- 
ment was repeatedly observed during 6 h., and was seen to be 
in constant movement ; and it crossed 5 divisions of the micro- 
™®ter inch) in 2 h. Occasionally it moved forwards by 
jerks, some of which were inch in length, and then slowly 
retreated a little, afterwards again jerking forwards. These 
oscillations were exactly like those described under Brassica 
and Dionasa, but they occurred only occasionally. We may 
therefore conclude that this moderately old joint was continually 
circumnutating on a small scale. 

Alopecurm pratmsh.—k yotmg plant, 11 inches in height, with 
the flowei>head protruded, but with the florets not yet expanded, 
had a glass filament fixed close above the second joint, at a 
height of only 2 inches above the ground. The basal intemode, 
2 inches in length, was cemented to a stick to prevent any 
possibility of its circumnutating. The extremity of the filament, 
which projected about 50° above the horizon, was often observed 
during 24 h. in the same manner as in the last case. Whenever 
looked at, it was always in movement, and it crossed 30 divisions 
of the micrometer inch) in 31 h. ; but it sometimes moved 
at a quicker rate, for at one time it crossed 5 divisions in 11 h. 
The pot had to be moved occasionally, as the end of the filament 
travelled beyond the field of vision ; but as far as wo could 
judge it followed during the daytime a semicircular course ; 
and it certainly travelled in two different directions at right 
angles to one another. It sometimes oscillated in the same 
manner as in the last species, some of the jerks forwards being 
as much as of an inch. Wo may therefore conclude that 
the joints in this and the last species of grass long continue to 
circumnutato ; so tliat this movement would be ready to be 
converted into an apogeotropio movement, whenever the stem 
was placed in an inclined or horizontal position. 

Movements of the FU/wer-pedunclea of Oxalit carnosa, due to 
apogeoiropism and other forces.— The movements of the main 
peduncle, and of the three or four sub-peduncles which each 
main pedtmcle of this plant bears, are extremely complex, and 
are determined by several distinct causes. Whilst the flowers 
are expanded, both kinds of peduncles circunmutate about the 
same spot, as we have seen (Fig. 91) in the fourth chapter. 
But soon after the flowers have begun to wither the sub- 
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peduncles bend downwards, and this is due to epinasty; for 
on two occasions when pots were laid horizontally, the sub- 
peduncles assumed the same position relatively to the main 
peduncle, as would have been the case if they had remained 
upright; that is, each of them formed with it an angle of 
atout 40°. If they had been acted on by geotropism or aphelio- 
tropism (for the plant was illuminated from above), they would 
have directed themselves to the centre of the earth. A main 
peduncle was secured to a stick in an upright position, and one 
of the upright sub-peduncles which had been observed circum- 
nutating whilst the flower was expanded, continued to do so for 
at least 21 h. after it had withered. It then began to bend 
downwards, and after 30 h. pointed a little beneath the horizon. 
A new figure was now begun (A, Fig. 188), and the sub-peduncle 
was traced descending in a zigzag line from 7.20 p.m. on the 19th 
to 9 A.H. on the 22nd. It now pointed almost perpendicularly 
downwards, and the glass filament had to be removed and 
fastened transversely across the base of the young capsule. 
We expected that the sub-peduncle would have been motionless 
in its new position ; but it continued slowly to swing, like a 
pendulum, from side to side, that is, in a plane at right angles 
to that in which it had descended. Tliis circumnutating move- 
ment was observed from 9 a.m. on 22nd to 9 a.m. 24th, as shown 
at B in the diagram. We were not able to observe this par- 
ticular sub-peduncle any longer; but it would certainly have 
gone on circumnutating -until the capsule was nearly ripe (which 
requires only a short time), and it would then have moved 
upwards. 

The upward movement (C, Fig. 188) is effected in part by the 
whole sub-peduncle rising in the same manner as it had pre- 
viously descended through epinasty — namely, at the joint where 
united to the main peduncle. As this upward movement 
occurred with plants kept in the dark and in whatever position 
the main peduncle was fastened, it could not have been caused 
by heliotropism or apogeotropism, but by hyponasty. Besides 
this movement at the joint, there is another ot a very different 
kind, for the sub-peduncle Incomes upwardly licnt in the middle 
part. If the sub-peduncle happens at the time to be inclined 
much downwards, the upward curvature is so great that the 
whole forms a hook. The upper end bearing the capsule, thus 
always places itself upright, and as this recurs in darkness, and 
in whatever position the main peduncle may have been secured, 
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the upward curvature cannot be due to lieliotropiam or hypo- 
nasty, but to apc^eotropism. 




Oxalis camosa ; moTements of flower-peduncle, trace<l on a vertical glass : 
A, epinastic downward movement ; B, circumnutation whilst depend- 
ing rertically ; C, subsequent upward movement, due to apogeotropism 
and hyponasty combined. 
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In order to trace this upward movement, a filament was fixed 
to a sub-peduncle bearing a capsule nearly ripe, which was 
beginning to liend upwards by the two means just described. Its 
course was traced (see C, Fig. 188) during 53 h., by which time 
it had become nearly upright. The course is seen to be strongly 
zigzag, together with some little loops. We may therefore con- 
clude that the movement consists of modified circumnutation. 

The several species of Oxalis probably profit in the following 
manner by their sulvpeduncles first bending downwards and 
then upwards. They are known to scatter their seeds by the 
bursting of the capsule; the walls of which are so extremely 
thin, like silver paper, that they would easily be permeated by 
rain. But as soon as the petals wither, the sepals rise up and 
enclose the young capsule, forming a perfect roof over it as 
soon as the sub-poduncle has bent itself downwards. By its 
subsequent upward movement, the capsule stands when ripe 
at a greater height above the ground by twice the length of the 
sub-peduncle, than it did when dependent, and is thus able 
to scatter its seeds to a greater distance. The sepals, which 
enclose the ovarium whilst it is young, present an additional 
adaptation by expanding widely when the seeds are ripe, so as 
not to interfere with their dispersal. In the case of Oxalis 
axetoseUa, the capsules are said sometimes to bury themselves 
under loose leaves or moss on the ground, but this cannot occur 
with those of 0. carnosn, as the woody stem is too high. 

Oxalis ucelosella . — The peduncles are furnished with a joint in 




Oxalis acstosella ; coarse pursued by the upper part of a peduncle, whilst 
rising, traced from 1 1 a.m. June 1st to 9 a.m. 3rd. Figure here re- 
duced to one-half of the original scale. 

the middle, so that the lower part answers to the main pedimcle. 
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and the npper part to one of the sub-peduncles of 0. cnmom. 
The upper part bends downwards, after the flower has begun 
to wither, and the whole peduncle then forms a hook; that 
this bending is due to epinasty wo may infer from the case of 
0. cariiDsn. When the pod is nearly ripe, the upper part 
straightens itself and becomes erect ; and this is duo to hypo- 
nasty or apogeotropism, or both combined, and not to helio- 
tropism, for it occurred in darkness. The short, hooked part of 
the peduncle of a cleistogamic flower, bearing a pod nearly ripe, 
was observed in the dark during three days. The apex of the 
pod at first pointed perpendicularly down, but in the course of 
three days rose 90°, so that it now projected horizontally. The 
course during the two latter days is shown in Fig. 189; and 
it may be seen how greatly the peduncle, whilst rising, circum- 
nutated. The lines of chief movement were at right angles 
to the plane of the originally hooked part. The tracing was 
not continued any longer ; but after two additional days, the 
peduncle with its capsule had become straight and stood 
upright. 

Concluding Bemarhs on Apogeotropism . — When apo- 
geotropism is rendered by any means feeble, it acts, 
as shown in the several foregoing cases, by increasing 
the always present circumnutating movement in a 
direction opposed to gravity, and by diminishing that 
in the direction of gravity, as well as that to either 
side. The upward movement thus becomes unequal 
in rate, and is sometimes interrupted by stationary 
periods. Whenever irregular ellipses or loops are still 
formed, their longer axes are almost always directed 
in the line of gravity, in an analogous manner as 
occurred with heliotropic movements in reference to 
the light. As apogeotropism acts more and more 
energetically, ellipses or loops cease to be formed, and 
the course becomes at first strongly, and then less and 
less zigzag, and finally rectilinear. From this grada- 
tion in the nature of the movement, and more especially 
from all growing parts, which alone (except when pul- 
vini are present) are acted on by apogeotropism, con- 
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tiuually circumnutating, we may conclude that even 
a rectilinear course is merely an extremely modified 
form of circumnutation. It is remarkable that a stem 
or other organ which is highly sensitive to apogeo- 
tropism, and which has bowed itself rapidly upwards 
in a straight line, is often carried beyond the vertical, 
as if by momentum. It then bends a little backwards 
to a point round which it finally circumnutates. Two 
instances of this were observed with the hypocotyls of 
Beta vulgaris, one of which is shown in Fig. 183, and 
two other instances with the hypocotyls of Brassica. 
This momentum-like movement probably results from 
the acciunulated effects of apogeotropism. For the 
sake of observing how long such after-effects lasted, 
a pot with seedlings of Beta was laid on its side in the 
dark, and the hypocotyls in 3 h. 15 m. became highly 
inclined. The pot, still in the dark, was then placed 
upright, and the movements of the two hypocotyls were 
traced ; one continued to bend in its former direction, 
now in opposition to apogeotropism, for about 37 m., 
perhaps for 48 m. ; but after 61 m. it moved in an 
opposite direction. The other hypocotyl continued 
to move in its former course, after being placed 
upright, for at least 37 m. 

Different species and different parts of the same 
species are acted on by apogeotropism in very dif- 
ferent degrees. Young seedlings, most of which cir- 
cumnutate quickly and largely, bend upwards and 
become vertical in much less time than do any older 
plants observed by us; but whether this is due to 
their greater sensitiveness to apogeotropism, or merely 
to their greater flexibility wo do not know. A hypo- 
cotyl of Beta traversed an angle of 109° in 3 h. 8 m., 
and a cotyledon of Phalaris an angle of 130° in 4 h. 
30 m. On the other hand, the stem of a herbaceous 
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Verbena rose 90’ in about 24 h. ; that of Rubus 67°, 
in 70 h. ; that of Cytisus 70°, in 72 h. ; that of a young 
American Oak only 37°, in 72 h. The stem of a 
young Cyperus altemifoUtis rose only 11° in 96 h. ; 
the bending being confined to near its base. Though 
the sheath-like cotyledons of Phalaris are so extremely 
sensitive to apogeotropism, the first true leaves which 
protrude from them exhibited only a trace of this 
action. Two fronds of a fern, Nephrodium mode, both 
of them young and one with the tip still inwardly 
curled, were kept in a horizontal position for 46 h., 
and during this time they rose so little that it wias 
doubtful whether there was any true apogeotropic 
movement. 

The most curious case known to us of a difference 
in sensitiveness to gravitation, and consequently of 
movement, in different parts of the same organ, is that 
offered by the petioles of the cotyledons of Ipomoea 
leptopliyda. The basal part for a short length where 
united to the undeveloped hypocotyl and radicle is 
strongly geotropic, whilst the whole upper part is 
strongly apogeotropic. But a portion near the blades 
of the cotyledons is after a time acted on by epinasty 
and curves downwards, for the sake of emerging in the 
form of an arch from the ground ; it subsequently 
straightens itself, and is then again acted on by apo- 
geotropism. 

A branch of Cucurbita ovifera, placed horizontally, 
moved upwards during 7 h. in a straight line, until it 
stood at 40° above the horizon ; it then began to cir- 
cumnutate, as if ow ing to its trailing nature it had no 
tendency to rise any higher. Another upright branch 
was secured to a stick, close to the base of a tendril, 
and the pot was then laid horizontally in the dark. 
In this position the tendril circumnutated and made 
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several large ellipses during 14 h., as it likewise did 
on the following day; but during this whole time it 
was not in the least afifeeted by apogeotropism. On the 
other hand, when branches of another Cucurbitaceous 
plant, Echinoeytis lohata, were fixed in the dark so that 
the tendrils depended beneath the horizon, these began 
immediately to bend upwards, and whilst thus moving 
they ceased to cireumnutate in any plain manner; 
but as soon as they had become horizontal they re- 
commenced to revolve conspicuously.* The tendrils 
of Passijlora grcunlis are likewise apogeotropic. Two 
branches were tied down so that their tendrils pointed 
many degrees beneath the horizon. One was observed 
for 8 h., during which time it rose, describing two 
circles, one above the other. The other tendril rose 
in a moderately straight line during the first 4 h., 
making however one small loop in its course ; it then 
stood at about 45° above the horizon, where it circum- 
nutated during the remaining 8 h. of observation. 

A part or organ which whilst young is extremely 
sensitive to apogeotropism ceases to be so as it grows 
old ; and it is remarkable, as showing the independence 
of this sensitiveness and of the circumnutating move- 
ment, that the latter sometimes continues for a time 
after all power of bending from the centre of the earth 
has been lost. Thus a seedling Orange bearing only 
3 young leaves, with a rather stiff stem, did not curve 
in the least upwards during 24 h. whilst extended 
horizontally ; yet it circumnutated all the time over 
a small space. The hypocotyl of a young seedling 
of Cassia fora, similarly placed, became vertical in 
12 h. ; that of an older seedling, 1^ inch in height, 



* For details see ‘ The Movements and Habits of Climbins Plants,’ 
1875, p. 131. * 
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beoime so in 28 h. ; and that of another still older 
one, li inch in height, remained horizontal during 
two days, but distinctly circumnutated during this 
whole time. 

When the cotyledons of Phalaris or Avena are laid 
horizontally, the uppermost part first bends upwards, 
and then the lower part ; consequently, after the lower 
part has become much curved upwards, the upper part 
is compelled to curve backwards in an opposite direc- 
tion, in order to straighten itself and to stand ver- 
tically; and this subsequent straightening j>rocess is 
likewise due to apogeotropism. The upper part of 
8 young cotyledons of Phalaris were made rigid by 
being cemented to thin glass rods, so that this part 
could not bend in the least ; nevertheless, the basal 
part was not prevented from curving upward. A stem 
or other organ which bends upwards through apogeo- 
tropism exerts considerable force; its own weight, 
which has of course to be lifted, was sufficient in 
almost every instance to cause the part at first to bend 
a little downwards ; but the downward course was 
often rendered oblique by the simultaneous circum- 
nutating movement. The cotyledons of Avena placed 
horizontally, besides lifting their own weight, were 
able to furrow the soft sand above them, so as to leave 
little crescentic open spaces on the lower sides of their 
bases; and this is a remarkable proof of the force 
exerted. 

As the tips of the cotyledons of Phalaris and Avena 
bend upwards through the action of apogeotropism 
before the basal part, and as these same tips when 
excited by a lateral light transmit some influence to 
the lower part, causing it to bend, we thought that 
the same rule might hold good with apogeotropism. 
Consequently, the tips of 7 cotyledons of Phalaris were 
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cut ofif for a length in three cases of ’2 inch ami in 
the four other cases of ‘14, -12, •!, and ‘07 inch. But 
these cotyledons, after being extended horizontally, 
bowed themselves upwards as effectually as the un- 
mutilated specimens in the same pots, showing that 
sensitiveness to gravitation is not confined to their tips. 

Geotkopism. 

This movement is directly the reverse of apogeo- 
tropism. Many organs bend downwards through epi- 
nasty or apheliotropism or from their own weight ; but 
we have met with very few cases of a downward move- 
ment in sub-aerial organs due to geotropism. We 
shall, however, give one good instance in the following 
section, in the case of Trifolium subterranetm, and 
probably in that of Araehis hypogeea. 

On the other hand, all roots which penetrate the 
ground (including the modified root-like petioles of 
Megarrhiza and Ipomoea leptophylla) are guided in their 
ilownward course by geotropism; and so are many 
aerial roots, whilst others, as those of the Ivy, appear 
to be indifferent to its action. In our first chapter the 
movements of the radicles of several seedlings were 
described. We may there see (Fig. 1) how a radicle , 

of the cabbage, when pointing vertically upwards so ' 

its to be very little acted on by geotropism, circum- 
nutated ; and how another (Fig. 2) which was at first 
placed in an inclined position bowed itself downwards 
in a zigzag line, sometimes remaining stationarj- for a 
time. Two other radicles of the cabbage travelled 
downwards in almost rectilinear courses. A radicle of 
the bean placed upright (Fig. 20) made a great sweej) 
and zigzagged; but as it sank downwanls and was 
more strongly acted on by geotropism, it moved in an 
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almost straight course. A radicle of Cucurbita, directed 
upwards (Fig. 26), also zigzagged at first, and de- 
scribed small loops ; it then moved in a straight line. 
Nearly the same result was observed with the radicles 
of Zea mays. But the best evidence of the intimate 
connection between circnmnutation and geotropism 
was afforded by the radicles of Phaseolus, Vicia, and 
Quercus, and in a less degree by those of Zea and 
.Ssculus (see Figs. 18, 19, 21, 41, and 52) ; for when 
these were compelled to grow and slide down highly 
inclined surfaces of smoked glass, they left distinctly 
serpentine tracks. 

Tin Burying of Seed-capsules : Tri/oUum subterraneum . — Tlie 
flower-heads of this plant are remarkable from producing only 
8 or 4 perfect flowers, which are situated exteriorly. All the 
other many flowers abort, and are modified into rigid points, 
with a bundle of vessels running up their centres. After a time 
5 long, elastic, claw-like projections, which represent the divi- 
sions of the calyx, are developed on their summits. As soon as 
the perfect flowers wither they bend downwards, supposing the 
peduncle to stand upright, and they then closely surround its 
upper part. This movement is due to epinasty, as is likewise 
the case with the flowers of T. repens. The imperfect central 
flowers ultimately follow, one after the other, the same course. 
Whilst the perfect flowers are thus bending down, the whole 
peduncle curves downwards and increases much in length, 
until the flower-head reaches the ground. Vaucher • says that 
when the plant is so placed that the beads cannot soon reach 
the ground, the peduncles grow to the extraordinary length of 
from 6 to 9 inches. In whatever position the branches may be 
placed, the upper part of the peduncle at first bends vertically 
upwards through beliotropism ; but as soon as the flowers 
begin to wither the downward ctirvatnre of the whole pcdimcle 
commences. As this latter movement occurred in complete 
darkness, and with peduncles arising from upright and from 
dependent branches, it cannot be due to apheliotropism or to 
epinasty, but must be attributed to geotropism. Nineteen 

• ‘Hist. Phys. des PLintes d’Europe,’ tom. ii. 1841, p. 100. 
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upright flowor-hcads, arising from branches in all sorts of posi- 
tions, on plants growing in a warm greenhouse, were marked 
with thread, and after 24 h. six of them were vertically depen- 
dent ; these therefore had travelled through 180° in this time. 

Ten were extended sub-horizontally, and these had moved 
through about 90°. Three very young peduncles had as yet 
moved only a little downwards, but after an additional 24 h. 
were greatly inclined. 

At the time when the flower-heads reach the ground, the 
younger imperfect flowers in the centre are still pressed closely 
together, and form a conical projection ; whereas the perfect and 
imperfect flowers on the outside are upturned and closely sur- 
round the peduncle. They are thus adapted to offer as little 
resistance, as the case admits of, in penetrating the ground, I 
though the diameter of the flower-he^ is still considerable. 

The means by which this penetration is effected will presently 
be described. The flower-heads are able to bury themselves in 
common garden mould, and easily in sand or in fine sifted 
cinders packed rather closely. The depth to which they pene- 
trated, measured from the surface to the base of the he^, was 
between i and { inch, but in one case rather above 0 6 inch. ' 

With a plant kept in the house, a head partly buried itself in ’ 

sand in 6 h. : after 8 days only the tips of the rcflexed calyces i 

were visible, and after 6 days the whole had disappeared. But 
with plants growing out of doors we believe, from casual obser- 
vations, that they bury themselves in a much shorter time. 

After the beads have buried themselves, the central aborted 
flowers increase considerably in length and rigidity, and 
become bleached. They gradually curve, one after the other, 
upwards or towards the pedimcle, in the same manner as ( 
did the perfect flowers at first. In thus moving, the long claws 
on their summits carry with them some earth. Hence a flower- 
head which has been buried for a sufiScicnt time, forms a rather 
large ball, consisting of the aborted flowers, separated from one 
another by earth, and surrounding the little pods (the product 
of the perfect flowers) which lie close round the upper part of 
the peduncle. The calyces of the perfect and imperfect flowers 
are clothed with simple and multicellular hairs, which have the 
power of absorption; for when placed in a weak solution of 
carbonate of ammonia (2 gr. to 1 oz. of water) their proto- 
plasmic contents immediately became aggregated and afterwards 
displayed the usual slow movements. This clover generally 
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grows in dry soil, but whether the power of absorption by the 
hairs on the buried flowei>heads is of any importance to them 
we do not know. Only a few of the flower^heads, which from 
their position are not able to reach the ground and bury them- 
selves, yield seeds ; whereas the buried ones never failed, as far 
as we observed, to produce as many seeds as there had been 
perfect flowers. 

We will now consider the movements of the peduncle whilst 




Trifotiam niiUrranmm ; downward movement of peduncle from 19° beneath 
the horizon to a nearly vertically dependent poaition, traced from 
U A.H. July 22nd to the morning of 25th. Glasa filament fixed 
tranaversely acroes peduncle, at baae of flower-head. 

curving down to the ground. We have seen in Chap. IV., 
Fig. 92, p. 225, that an upright young flower-head circumnu- 
tated conspicuously; and that this movement continued after 
the peduncle had begun to bend downwards. The same 
peduncle was observed when inclined at an angle of 19° above 
the horizon, and it circumuutated during two days. Another 
2 L 2 
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which was already curved 36° beneath the horizon, was observed 
from 11 A.M. July 22nd to the 27th, by which latter date it 
had become vertically dependent. Its course during the first 
12 h. is shown in Fig. 190, and its position on the three 
succeeding mornings until the 25th, 
when it was nearly vertical. During 
the first day the peduncle clearly 
circumnutated, for it moved 4 times 
down and 3 times up; and on each 
succeeding day, as it sank downwards, 
the same movement continued, but 
was only occasionally observed and 
was less strongly marked. It should 
be stated that these peduncles were 
observed under a double skylight in 
the house, and that they generally 
moved downwards very much more 
slowly than those on plants growing 
out of doors or in the greenhouse. 

The movement of another vertically 
dependent peduncle with the flower- 
head standing half an inch above the 
ground, was traced, and again when 
it first touched the ground; in both cases irregular ellipses 
were described every 4 or 3 h. A peduncle on a plant which 
had been brought into the house, 
moved from an upright into a ver- 
tically dependent position in a 
single day; and here the course 
during the first 12 h. was nearly 
straight, but with a few well-marked 
zigzags which betrayed the essential 
nature of the movement. Lastly, 
the circumnntation of a peduncle 
was traced during 51 h. whilst in 
the act of burying itself obliquely 
in a little heap of sand. After it had buried itself to such a 
depth that the tips of the sepals were alone visible, the above 
figure (Fig. 191) was traced during 25 h. When the flower- 
head had completely disappeared beneath the sand, another 
tracing was made during 11 h. 45 m. (Fig. 192) ; and here again 
we see that the peduncle was circumnutating. 



Fig. 192. 

Trijolium ntblaraneum : move- 
ment of same peduncle, with 
flower-bead completely buried 
beneath the sand ; traced from 
8 A.M. to 7. 1 5 P.H. on J uly 29th. 



Fig. 191. 




Trifotivm tvibterraneum ; cir- 
cumnutating movement of 
peduncle, whilst the flower- 
head was burying itself in 
sand, with the reflexed tips 
of the calyx still visible; 
traced Irom 8 a.m. July 
26th to 9 A.M. on 2Tth. 
Glass filament fixed trans- 
versely across peduncle, 
near flower-head. 
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Any one who will obBcrve a flower-head burying itself, will be 
convinced that the rocking movement, due to the continued 
circumnutation of 'he peduncle, plays an important part in the 
act. Considering that the flower-heads are very light that the 
peduncles are long, thin, and flexible, and that they arise from 
flexible branches, it is incredible that an obji-ct as blunt as one 
of these flower-heads could penetrate the ground by means of 
the growing force of the peduncle, unless it were aided by the 
rocking movement After a flower-head has penetrated the 
ground to a small depth, another and eflfleient agency comes into 
play ; the central rigid aborted flowers, each terminating in five 
long claws, curve up towards the peduncle; and in doing so 
can hardly fail to drag the head down to a greater depth, aided 
as this action is by the circumnutating movement which con- 
tinues after the flower-head has completely buried itselt The 
aborted flowers thus act something like the hands of the mole, 
which force the earth backwards and the body forwards. 

It is well known that the seed-capsules of various widely 
distinct plants either bury themselves in the ground, or are 
produced from imperfect flowers developed beneath the surface. 
Besides the present case, two other well-marked instances will 
bo immediately given. It is probable that one chief good thus 
gained is the protection of the seeds from animals which prey on 
them. In the case of T. tubterraneum, the seeds are not only 
concealed by being buried, but are likewise protected by being 
closely surrounded by the rigid, aborted flowers. We may the 
more confidently infer that protection is hero aimed at, because 
the seeds of several species in this same genus are protected in 
other ways ;• namely, by the swelling and closure of the calyx, 
or by the persistence and bending down of the standard-petal, &c. 
But the most curious instance is that of T. ylbbomm, in which 
the upper flowers are sterile, as in T. tuhUrrantum, but are here 
developed into large brushes of hairs which envelop and protect 
the se^-bearing flowers. Nevertheless, in all these cases the 
capsules, with their seeds, may profit, as Mr. T. Thiselton Dyer 
has remarked,t by their being kept somewhat damp; and the 
advantage of such dampness perhaps tlirows light on the pre- 
sence of the absorbent hairs on the buried flower-heads of T. tub- 
Urraneum. According to Mr. Bcntham, as quoted by Mr. Dyer, 



• Vancher, ‘Hist. Phys. des 
Pluntea d’Europe,’ tom. li. p. 110. 



t See Ills interesting article in 
' Nature,’ April 4tli, 1878, p. 416. 
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the prostrate habit of Eelianthemum prosstratum “brings the 
capsules in contact with the surface of the ground, postpones 
their maturity, and so favours the seeds attaining a larger size.” 
The capsules of Cyclamen and of Oxalii acetosella are only occa- 
sionally buried, and this only beneath dead leaves or moss. If 
it be an advantage to a plant that its capsules should be kept 
damp and cool by being laid on the ground, we have in these 
latter cases the first step, from which the power of penetrating 
the ground, with the aid of the always present movement of 
circumnutation, might afterwards have been gained. 

Araehif hypogcea . — The fiowers which bury themselves, rise 
from stiff branches a few inches above the ground, and stand 
upright. After they have fallen off, the gynophore, that is the 
part which supports the ovarium, grows to a great length, even 
to 3 or 4 inches, and bends perpendicularly downwards. It 
resembles closely a pedtmcle, but has a smooth and pointed 
apex, which contains the ovules, and is at first not in the least 
enlarged. The apex after reaching the ground penetrates it, in 
one case observed by us to a depth of I inch, and in another 
to 0-7 inch. It there becomes developed into a large pod. 
Flowers which are seated too high on the plant for the gyno- 
phore to reach the ground are said * never to produce pods. 

The movement of a young gynophore, rather under an inch 
in length and vertically dependent, was traced during 46 h. by 
means of a glass filament (with sights) fixed transversely a 
little above the apex. It plainly nirenmnutated (Fig. 198) 
whilst increasing in length and growing downwards. It was 
then raised up, so as to be extended almost horizontally, and 
the terminal part curved itself downwards, following a nearly 
straight course during 12 h., but with one attempt to circum- 
nutate, as shown in Fig. 194. After 24 h. it had become nearly 
vertical. Whether the exciting caiise of the downward move- 
ment is gcotropism or apholiotropism was not ascertained; but 
probably it is not apheliotropism, as all the gynophores grew 
straight down towards the ground, whilst the light in the hot- 
house entered from one side ns well as from above. Another 
and older gynophore, the apex of which had nearly reached the 
ground, was observed during 3 days in the same manner as the 
first-mentioned short one ; and it was found to be always cirenm- 
nutating. Dm'ing the first 34 h. it described a figure which 



• • GarJ. Cbronicle,’ 1857, p. 5C6. 
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represented four ellipses. Lastly, a long gynophore, the apex of 
which had buried itself to the depth of about half an inch, was 



Fig. 194. 
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minal bleached portion was a little shrivelled. As the gyno- 
phores are rigid and arise from stiff branches, and as they 
terminate in sharp smooth points, it is probable that they could 
l>enetrate the ground by the mere force of growth. But this 
action must be aided by the circumnutating movement, for fine 
sand, kept moist, was pressed close round the apex of a gyno- 
phore which had reached the ground, and after a few hours it 
was surrounded by a narrow open crack. After three weeks 
this gynophore was uncovered, and the apex was found at a 
depth of rather above lialf an inch developed into a small, white, 
oval pod. 

Amphicarpaa monoica . — This plant produces long thin shoots, 
which twine round a support and of course circumnutate. 
Early in the summer shorter shoots are produced from the 
lower parts of the plant, which grow perpendicularly downwards 
and penetrate the ground. One of these, terminating in a 
minute bud, was observed to bury itself in sand to a depth of 
0'2 inch in 24 h. It was lifted up and fixed in an inclined 
position about 26° beneath the horizon, being feebly illuminated 
from above. In this position it dcscrilied two vertical ellipses 
in 24 h. ; but on the following day, when brought into the house, 
it circumnutated only a very little round the same spot. Other 
branches were seen to penetrate the ground, and were after- 
wards found running like roots beneath the surface for a length 
of nearly two inches, and they had grown thick. One of these, 
after thus running, had emerged into the air. How far circum- 
nutation aids these delicate branches in entering the ground we 
do not know ; but the reflexed hairs with which they are clothed 
will assist in the work. This plant produces pods in the air, 
and others beneath the ground ; which differ greatly in appear- 
ance. Asa Gray says* that it is the imperfect flowers on the 
creeping branches near the base of the plant which produce the 
subterranean pods; these flowers, therefore, must bury them- 
selves like those of Arachis. But it may be suspected that the 
branches which were seen by us to penetrate the ground also 
produce subterranean flowers and pods. 

Diageotropism. 

Besides geotropism and apogeotropism, there is, 
according to Frank, an allied form of movement, 

• ‘ Manual of the Botany of the Northern United States,’ 1856, p. 106. 
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namely, “ trausverse-geotropism,” or diageotropism, as 
wo may call it for the sake of matching our other 
terms. Under the influence of gravitation certain 
parts are excited to place themselves more or less 
transversely to the line of its action.* We made no 
observations on this subject, and will here only re- 
mark that the position of the secondary radicles of 
various plants, which extend horizontally or are a 
little inclined downwards, would probably be con- 
sidered by Frank as due to transverse-geotropism. 
As it has been shown in Chap. I. that the secondary 
radicles of Cucurbita made serpentine tracks on a 
smoked glass-plate, they clearly circumnutated, 
and there can hardly be a doubt that this holds 
good with other secondary radicles. It seems there- 
fore highly probable that they place themselves in 
their diageotropic position by means of modified 
circunmutation. 

Finally, we may conclude that the three kinds of 
movement which have now been described and which 
are excited by gravitation, consist of modified circum- 
nutation. Difierent parts or organs on the same plant, 
and the same part in difl'erent species, are thus excited 
to act in a widely dififerent manner. We can see no 
reason why the attraction of gravity should directly 
modify the state of turgescence and subsequent growth 
of one part on the upper side and of another part on 
the lower side. We are therefore led to infer that both 
geotropic, apogeotropic, and diageotropic movements, 
the piu-pose of which we can generdly imderstand. 



• Elfving has lately described excellent instance of such move- 
Arbeiten des Bot. lustituts in meiils in the rhizomes of certain 
Wurzburg,’ 11. ii 1880, p. 489) an plants. 
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have been acquired for the advantage of the plant by 
the modification of the ever-present movement of 
circumnutation. This, however, implies that gravi- 
tation produces some effect on the young tissues 
sufiScient to serve as a guide to the plant. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Localised Seesititeness to Gravitation, and m Transmitted 

Eefects. 

General considerations— View faba, effects of amputating the tips of 
the radicles— Regeneration of tlie tips— Effects of a short exposure 
of the tips to gcotropic action and their subsequent amputation— 
Effects of amputating the tips obliquely— Effects of cauterising the 
tips — Effi-ets of grease on the tips — Pisnm sativum, tips of mdicles 
cauterised transversely, and on their upper and lower sides— 

Phaseolus, cauterisation and grease on the tips — Gtossypium 

Cucurbita, tips cauterised transversely, and on their upper and 
lower sides — Zea, tips cauterised — Concluding remarks and 
summary of chapter— Advantages of the sensibility to geotropism 
being localised in tlic tips of the radicles. 

CiESiELSKi states • that whea the roots of Pisnm, 
Lens and Vicia were extended horizontally with their 
tips cut off, they were not acted on by geotropism; 
but some days afterwards, when a new root-cap and 
vegetative point had been formed, they bent them- 
selves perpendicularly downwards. He further states 
that if the tips are cut off, after the roots have been 
left extended horizontally for some little time, but 
before they have begun to bend downwards, they may 
he placed in any position, and yet will bend as if still 
acted on by geotropism; and this shows that some 
influence had been already transmitted to the bending 
part from the tip before it was amputated. Sachs 
repeated these experiments; he cut off a length of 
between -05 and 1 mm. (measured from the apex of the 



Abwartskriimmung der Wurael,’ luaug. Dissert. Breslau, 1871, 
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vegetative point) of the tips of the radicles of the 
bean (Vicia faha), and placed them horizontally or 
vertically in damp air, earth, and water, with the 
result that they became bowed in all sorts of direc- 
tions.* He therefore disbelieved in Ciesielski’s con- 
clusions. But as we have seen with several plants 
that the tip of the radicle is sensitive to contact and 
to other irritants, and that it transmits some influence 
to the upper growing part causing it to bend, there 
seemed to us to bo no a priori improbability in 
Ciesielski’s statements. We therefore determined to 
repeat his experiments, and to try others on several 
species by different methods. 

Vida faha ,. — Radicles of this plant wore extended horizontally 
either over water or with their lower surfaces just touching it 
Their tips had previously been cut off, in a direction as accu- 
rately transverse as could be done, to different lengths, measmed 
from the apex of the root-cap, and which will be specified in 
each case. Light was always excluded. We had previously 
tried hundreds of unmutilated radicles under similar circum- 
stances, and found that every one that was healthy became 
plainly gootropic in under 12 h. In the case of four railicles 
which had their tips cut off for a length of 1-5 mm., new root- 
caps and new vegetative points were re-formed after an interval 
of 8 days 20 h. ; and these when placed horizontally were acted 
on by geotropism. On some other occasions this regeneration 
of the tips and reacquired sensitiveness occurred within a some- 
what shorter time. Therefore, radicles having their tips 
amputated should be observed in from 12 to 48 h. after the 
operation. 

Four radicles were extended horizontally with their lower 
surfaces touching the water, and with their tips cut off for a 
length of only 0'5 mm. : after 23 h. three of them were still 
horizontal ; after 47 h. one of the three became fairly gcotropic; 
and after 70 h. the other two showed a trace of this action. The 
fourth radicle was vertically geotropic after 23 h. ; but by an 



• ‘ Arbciten des Bot. Institute in Wurzburg, ’ Heft. iii. 1873, p. 432. 
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accident the root-cap alone and not the vegetative point was 
found to have been amputated ; so that this case formed no real 
exception and might have been excluded. 

Five radicles were extended hoiizontall; like the last, and 
had their tips cut off for a length of 1 mm. ; after 22-23 h., four 
of them were still horizmtal, and one was slightly geotropic; 
after 43 h. the latter had become vertical ; a second was also 
somewhat geotropic ; two remained approximately horizontal ; 
and the last or fifth had grown in a disordered manner, for it 
was inclined upwards at an angle of 6o° above the horizon. 

Fourteen radicles were extended horizontally at a little height 
over the water with their tips cut off for a length of 1-5 mm. ; 
after 12 h. all were horizontal, whilst five couti-ol or standard 
specimens in the same jar were all bent greatly downwards. 
After 24 h. several of the amputated radicles remained hori- 
zontal, but some showed a trace of geotropism, and one was 
plainly geotropic, for it was inclined at 40° beneath the horizon. 

Seven horizontally extended radicles from which the tips had 
been cut off for the unusual length of 2 mm. unfortunately were 
not looked at until 35 h. liad elapsed ; three were still horizontal, 
but, to our surprise, four were more or less plainly geotropic. 

The radicles in the foregoing cases were measured before their 
tips were amputated, and in the course of 24 h. they had all 
increased greatly in length; but the measurements are not 
worth giving. It is of more importance that Sachs found that 
the rate of growth of the different parts of radicles with 
amputated tips was the same as with unmutilated ones. Alto- 
gether twenty-nine radicles were operated on in the manner 
above described, and of these only a few showed any geotropic 
curvature within 24 h. ; whereas radicles with unmutilated tips 
always became, as already stated, much bent down in less than 
half of this timo. The part of the radicle which bends most lies 
at the distance of from 3 to 6 mm. from the tip, and as the 
bending part continues to grow after the operation, there does 
not seem any reason why it should not have been acted on by 
geotropism, unless its curvature depended on some influence 
transmitted from the tip. And we have clear evidence of such 
transmission in Ciesielski’s experiments, which we repeated and 
extended in the following manner. 

Beans were embedded in friable peat with the hilum down- 
wards, and after their radicles had grown perpendicularly down 
for a length of from i to 1 inch, sixteen wore selected which 
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■were perfectly etraiplit, and these were placed horizontally on 
the peat, being covered by a tliin layer of it. They were thus 
left for an average period of 1 h. 37 m. The tips were then cut 
off tnmnversehj for a length of 1-5 mm., and imme<liately after- 
wards they were embedded vertically in the peat. In this position 
geotropism would not tend to induce any curvature, but if some 
influence had already been transmitted from the tip to the part 
which bends most, we might expect that this part would become 
curved in the direction in which geotropism had previously 
acted ; for it should be noted that these radicles being now 
destitute of their sensitive tips, would not be prevented by 
geotropism from curving in any direction. The result was that 
of the sixteen vertically embedded radicles, four continued for 
several days to grow straight downwards, whilst twelve became 
more or less bowed laterally. In two of the twelve, a trace of 
curvature was perceptible in 3 h. 30 m., counting from the time 
when they had first been laid horizontally ; and all twelve were 
plainly bowed in 6 h., and still more plainly in 9 h. In every 
one of them the curvature was directed towards the side which 
had been downwards whilst the radicles remained horizontal. 
The curvature extended for a length of from 5 to, in one in- 
stance, 8 mm., measured from the cut-off end. Of the twelve 
bowed radicles five became permanently bent into a right angle ; 
the other seven were at first much less bent, and their curvature 
generally decreased after 24 h., but did not wholly disappear. 
This decrease of curvature would naturally follow, if an ex- 
posure of only 1 h. 37 m. to geotropism, served to modify the 
turgescence of the cells, but not their subsequent growth to 
the full extent. The five radicles wliich were rectangularly 
bent became fixed in this position, and they continued to grow 
out horizontally in the peat for a length of about 1 inch during 
from 4 to 6 days. By this time new tips had been formed ; and 
it should be remarked that this regeneration occurred slower in 
the peat than in water, owing perhaps to the radicles being 
often looked at and thus disturbed. After the tips liad been 
regenerated, geotropism was able to act on them, so that they 
now became bowed vertically downwards. An accurate draw- 
ing (Fig. 195) is given on the opposite page of one of these five 
radicles, reduced to half the natural size. 

We next tried whether a shorter exposure to geotropism 
would suffice to produce an after-effect. Seven radicles were 
extended horizontally for an hour, instead of 1 h. 37 m. as in the 
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former trial ; and after their tips (1-5 mm. in length) had been 
amputated, they were placed vertically in damp peat. Of these, 
three were not in the least affected and continued for days to 
grow straight downwards. Four showed after 8 h. 30 m. a mere 
trace of curvature in the direction in which they had been acted 
on by geotropism ; and in this respect they differed much from 
those which had been exposed for 
1 h. 37 m., for many of the latter •''g- *85. 

were plainly curveil in 6 h. The 
curvature of one of these four 
radicles almost disappeared after 
24 h. In the second, the cur- 
vature increased during two days 
and then decreased. The third 
radicle became permanently bent, 
so that its terminal part made an 
angle of about 45° with its original 
vertical direction. The fourth 
radicle became horizontal. These 
two latter radicles continued 
during two more days to grow 
in the peat in the same directions, 

that is, at an angle of 45° be- faba • radicle rectanzularlv 
neath the horizon and horizon- bent at A, after the amputation 

tally. By the fourth morning new of the tip, due to the previoua 

tips had been re-formed, and now 

i, and they became ^icle.^TF^rnT o“chief“cur! 
idicularly downwards, 

the case of the rpct^rcSrrurrS;^; 
lescribed in the 




them again, 
bent perpendii 
exactly as in 
five radicles t 
last pexagraph and as i^ si 
the figure (Fig. 195) here given. up. 

Lastly, five other radicles were similarly treated, but were ex- 
posed to geotropism during only 45 m. After 8 h. 30 m. only 
one was doubtfully affected; after 24 h. two were just per- 
ceptibly curved towards the side which had been acted on by 
geotropism; after 48 h. the one first mentioned had a radius of 
curvature of 60 mm. That this curvature was due to the action 
of geotropism during the horizontal position of the radicle, was 
shown after 4 days, when a new tip had been reformed, for it 
then grew perpendicularly downwards. We learn from this 
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case that when the tips are amputated after an exposure to geo- 
tropism of only 45 m., though a slight influence is sometimes 
transmitted to the acUoining part of the radicle, yet this seldom 
suffices, and then only slowly, to induce even moderately well- 
pronounced curvature. 

In the previously given experiments on 29 horizontally ex- 
tended radicles with their tips amputated, only one grew irre- 
gularly in any marked manner, and this became bowed upwards 
at an angle of G5^. In Ciesielski’s experiments the radicles 
could not have grown very irregularly, for if they had done 
so, he could not have spoken confidently of the obliteration 
of all geotropic action. It is therefore remarkable that Sachs, 
who experimented on many radicles with their tips amputated, 
found extremely disordered growth to be the usual result As 
horizontally extended radicles with amputated tips are some- 
times acted on slightly by geotropism within a short time, and 
are often acted on plainly after one or two days, we thought 
that this influence might possibly prevent disordered growth, 
though it was not able to induce immediate curvature. There- 
fore 13 radicles, of which 6 had their tips amputated trans- 
versely for a length of I'5 mm., and the other 7 for a length of 
only 0‘5 mm., were suspended vertically in damp air, in which 
position they would not be affected by geotropism; but they 
exhibited no great irr^ularity of growth, whilst observed 
during 4 to 6 days. We next thought that if care were not 
taken in cutting off the tips transversely, one side of the stump 
might be irritated more than the other, either at first or sub- 
sequently during the regeneration of the tip, and that this 
might cause tlie radicle to bend to one side. It has also been 
shown in Chapter III. that if a thin slice be cut off one side 
of the tip of the radicle, this causes the radicle to bend from 
the sliced side. Accordingly, 80 radicles, with tips amputated 
for a length of I'5 mm., were allowed to grow perpendicularly 
downwards into water. Twenty of them were amputated at an 
angle of 20^ with a line transverse to their longitudinal axes ; 
and such stumps appeared only moderately oblique. The 
remaining ton radicles were amputated at an angle of about 
45°. Under these circumstances no less than 19 out of the 80 
iKJcame much distorted in the course of 2 or 8 days. Eleven 
other radicles were similarly treated, excepting that only 1 mm. 
(including in this and all other cases the root-cap) was ampu- 
tated ; and of these only one grew much, and two others slightly 
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distorted ; so that this amount of oblique amputation was not 
sufladont. Out of the above 30 radicles, only one or two showed 
in the first 24 h. any distortion, but this became plain in the 
19 cases on ihe second day, and still more conspicuous at the 
close of the third day, by which time new tips had been partially 
or completely regenerated. When therefore a new tip is re- 
formed on an oblique stump, it probably is developed sooner on 
one side than on the other : and this in some manner excites 
the adjoining part to bend to one side. Hence it seems probable 
that Sachs unintentionally amputated the radicles on which he 
experimented, not strictly in a transverse direction. 

This explanation of the occasional irregular growth of radicles 
with amputated tips, is supported by the results of cauterising 
their tips ; for often a greater length on one side than on the 
other was unavoidably injured or killed. It should be re- 
marked that in the following trials the tips were first dried 
with blotting-paper, and then slightly rubbed with a dry stick 
of nitrate of silver or lunar caustic. A few touches with the 
caustic suffice to kill the root-cap and some of the upper layers 
of cells of the vegetative point. T\»-enty-seven radicles, some 
young and very short, others of moderate length, were suspended 
vertically over water, after being thus cauterised. Of these some 
entered the water immediately, and others on the second day. 
The same number of uncautcrised radicles of the same age 
were observed as controls. After an interval of three or four 
days the contrast in appearance between the cauterised and 
control specimens was wonderfully great. The controls had 
grown straight downwards, with the exception of the normal 
curvature, which we have called Sachs’ curvature. Of the 
27 cauterised radicles, 15 had become extremely distorted; 6 of 
them grew upwards and formed hoops', so that their tips some- 
times came into contact with the bean above; 5 grew 5ut 
rectangularly to one side ; only a few of the remaining 12 were 
quite straight, and some of these towards the close of our 
observations became hooked at their extreme lower ends. 
Radicles, extended horizontally instead of vertically, with their 
tips cauterised, also sometimes grew distorted, but not so com- 
monly, as far as we could judge, as those suspended vertically; 
for this occurred with only 6 out of 19 radicles thus treated. 

Instead of cutting off the tips, as in the first set of experi- 
ments. we next tried the effects of tonching horizontally ex- 
tended radicles with caustic in the manner just descrilicd. But 
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some preliminary remarks must first be made. It may be ob- 
jected that the caustic would injure the radicles and prevent them 
from bending ; hut ample evidence was given in Chapter III. 
that touching the tips of vertically suspended radicles with 
caustic on one side, does not stop their bending; on the 
contrary, it causes them to bend from the touched side. We 
also tried touching both the upper and the lower sides of the 
tips of some radicles of the bean, extended horizontally in damp 
friable earth. The tips of three were touched with caustic on 
their upper sides, and this would aid their geotropio bending’; 
the tips of three were touched on their lower sides, which 
would tend to counteract the bending downwards ; and three 
wore left as controls. After 24 h. an independent observer was 
asked to pick out of the nine radicles, the two which were most 
and the two which were least bent ; he selected as the latter, 
two of those which had been touched on their lower sides, and 
as the most bent, two of those which had been touched on the 
upper side. Hereafter analogous and more striking experiments 
with Fitum tativum and Cucurbita ovi/era will be given. We 
may therefore safely conclude that the mere application of 
caustic to the tip does not prevent the radicles from bending. 

In the following experiments, the tips of young horizontally 
extended radicles were just touched with a stick of dry caustic ; 
and this was held transversely, so that the tip might be cau- 
terised all round as symmetrically as possible. The radicles 
were then suspended in a closed vessel over water, kept rather 
cool, viz., 55°-5i)° F. This was done because we had found 
that the tips wore more sensitive to contact under a low than 
under a high temperature ; and wo thought that the same rule 
might apply to geotropism. In one exceptional trial, nine 
radicles (which were rather too old, for they had grown to a 
length of from 8 to 5 cm.), were extended horizontally in damp 
friable earth, after their tips had been cauterised, and were 
kept at too high a temperature, viz., of C8’ F., or 2(F C. The 
result in consequence was not so striking as in the subsequent 
cases; for although when after 9 h. 40 m. six of them were 
examined, these did not exhibit any geotropic bending, yet after 
24 h., when all nine were examined, only two remained hori- 
zontal, two exhibited a trace of geotropism, and five were 
slightly or moderately geotropic, yet not comparable in degree 
with the control specimens. Marks had been made on seven of 
these cauterised radicles at 10 mm. from the tips, which includes 
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the whole growing portion ; and after the 24 h. this part had 
a mean length of 37 mm., so that it had increased to more 
than 31 times its original length; but it should be remembered 
that these beans had been exposed to a rather high temperature. 

Nineteen young radicles with cauterised tips wore extended 
at different times horizontally over water. In every trial an 
equal number of control specimens were observed. In the first 
trial, the tips of three ra^cles were lightly touched with the 
caustic for 6 or 7 seconds, which was a longer application than 
usual. After 23 h. 30 m. (temp. 55®-56° F.) these three radicles. 



Fig. 196. 

D. E. F. 




A, B, C (Fig. 1%), were still horizontal, whilst the three control 
specimens had become within 8 h. slightly geotropic, and 
strongly so (D, E, F) in 23 h. 30 m. A dot had been made on 
all six radicles at 10 mm. from their tips, when first placed 
horizontally. After the 23 h. 30 m. this terminal part, originally 
10 mm. in length, bad increased in the cauterised specimens to 
a mean length of 17 '3 mm., and to 15 ‘7 mm. in the control 
radicles, as shown in the figures by the unbroken transverse 
line ; the dotted line being at 10 mm. from the apex. The con- 
trol or uncanteriscd radicles, therefore, hod actually grown less 
2 M 2 
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than the cauterised; but this no doubt was accidental, for 
radicles of different ages grow at different rates, and the growth 
of different individuals is likewise affected by unknown causes. 
The state of the tips of these three radicles, which had been 
cauterised for a rather longer time than usual, was as follows : 
the blackened apes, or the part wliich had been actually touched 
by the caustic, was succeeded by a yellowish zone, due probably 
to the absorption of some of the caustic; in A, both zones 
together were IT mm. in length, and 1'4 mm. in diameter at the 
base of the yellowish zone ; in B, the length of both was only 
0'7 mm., and the diameter O' 7 mm.; in C, the length was O' 8 
mm., and the diameter 1 '2 mm. 

Three other radicles, the tips of which had been touched with 
caustic during 2 or 3 seconds, remained (temp. 58°-59® F.) 
horizontal for 23 h. ; the control radicles having, of course, 
become geotropic within this time. The terminal growing part, 
10 mm. in length, of the cauterised radicles had increa^ in 
this interval to a mean length of 24 '5 mm., and of the controls 
to a mean of 26 mm. A section of one of the cauterised tips 
showed that the blackened part was 0'5 mm. in length, of which 
0'2mm. extended into the vegetative point; and a faint dis- 
coloration could be detected even to l'6mm. from the apex of 
the rootrcap. 

In another lot of six radicles (temp. 55°-57° F.) the three 
control specimens were plainly geotropic in 81 h. ; and after 24 h. 
the mean length of their terminal part had increased from 
10 mm. to 21 mm. When the caustic was applied to the three 
cauterised specimens, it was held quite motionless during 

5 seconds, and the result was that the black marks were ex- 
tremely minute. Therefore, caustic was again applied, after 
81 h., during which time no geotropic action had occurred. 
When the specimens were re-examined after an additional 
interval of 151 h., one was horizontal and the other two showed, 
to our surprise, a trace of geotropism which in one of them 
soon afterwards became strongly marked; but in this latter 
specimen the discoloured tip was only | mm. in length. The 
growing part of these three radicles increased in 24 h. from 
10 mm. to an average of 16 '5 mm. 

It would be superfluous to describe in detail the behaviour 
of the 10 remaining cauterised radicles. The corresponding 
control specimens all became geotropic in 8 h. Of the cauterised, 

6 were first looked at after 8 h., and one alone showed a trace 
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of geotropism ; 4 were first looked at after 14 h., and one alone 
of these was slightly gootropic. After ‘23-24 h., 5 of the 10 wore 
still horizontal, 4 slightly, and 1 decidedly, geotropic. After 
48 h. some of them became strongly geotropic. The cauterised 
radicles increased greatly in length, but the measurements are 
not worth giving. 

As five of the last-mentioned cauterised radicles had become in 
24 h. somewhat geotropic, these (together with three which were 
still horizontal) had their positions reversed, so that their tips 
were now a little upturned, and they were again touched with 
caustic. After 24 h. they showed no trace of geotropism ; whereas 
the eight corresponding control specimens, wliich had like- 
wise been reversed, in which position the tips of several pointed 
to the zenith, all became geotropic ; some having passed in the 
‘24 h. through,an angle of 180'*, others through about 135°, and 
others through only 90°. The eight radicles, which had been 
twice cauterised, were observed for an additional day (i.e. for 48 h. 
after being reversed), and they still showed no signs of geotro- 
pism. Nevertheless, they continued to grow rapidly ; four were 
measured 24 h. after being reversed, and they had in this time 
increased in length between 8 and 11 mm. ; the other four were 
measured 48 h. after being reversed, and these had increased by 
20, 18, 23, and 28 mm. 

In coming to a conclusion with respect to the effects of cauter- 
ising the tips of these radicles, we should bear in mind, 
firstly, that horizontally extended control radicles were always 
actetl on by geotropism, and became somewhat liowed down- 
wards in 8 or 9 h. ; secondly, that the chief scat of the curvature 
lies at a distance of from 3 to 6 mm. from the tip ; thirdly, that 
the tip was discoloured by the caustic rarely for more than 
1 mm. in length ; fourthly, that the greater number of the cau- 
terised radicles, although subjected to the full influence of 
geotropism during the whole time, remained horizontal for ‘24 h., 
and some for twice as long ; and that those which did become 
bowed were so only in a slight degree ; fifthly, that the cau- 
terised radicles continued to grow almost, and sometimes quite, 
as well as the uninjured ones along the part which bends most. 
And lastly, that a touch on the tip with caustic, if on one side, 
far from preventing curvature, actually induces it. Bearing all 
these facts in mind, we must infer that under normal conditions 
the geotropic curvature of the root is due to an influence trans- 
mitted from the apex to the adjoining part where the bending 
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takes place ; and that when the tip of the root is cauterised it is 
unable to originate the stimulus necessary to produce geotropic 
curvature. 

As we had observed that grease was highly injurious to some 
plants, we determined to try its effects on radicles. When the 
cotyledons of Phalaris and Avena were covered with grease 
along one side, the growth of this side was quite stopped or 
greatly checked, and as the opposite side continued to grow, the 
cotyledons thus treated became bowed towards the greased side. 
This same matter quickly killed the delicate hypocotyls and 
young leaves of certain plants. The grease which we employed 
was made by mixing lamp-black and olive oil to such a con- 
sistence that it could be laid on in a thick layer. The tips of 
five radicles of the bean were coated with it for a length of 
3 mm., and to our surprise this part increased in length in 23 h. 
to 7’1 mm.; the tliick layer of grease being curiously drawn 
out. It thus could not have checked much, if at all, the growth 
of the terminal part of the radicle. With respect to geotropism, 
the tips of seven horizontally extended radicles wore coated for 
a length of 2 mm., and after 24 h. no clear difference could be 
perceived between their downward curvature and that of an 
equal number of control specimens. The tips of 33 other radicles 
were coated on different occasions for a length of 3 mm. ; and 
they were compared with the controls after 8 h., 24 h., and 48 h. 
On one occasion, after 24 h., there was very little difference in 
curvature between the greased and control specimens; but 
generally the difference was unmistakable, those with greased 
tips being considerably less curved downwards. The whole 
growing part (the greased tips included) of six of these radicles 
was measured and was found to have increased in 23 h. from 
10 mm. to a mean length of 17'7mm. ; whilst tlie corresponding 
])art of the controls had increased to 20‘8 mm. It appears there- 
fore, that although the tip itself, when greased, continues to 
grow, yet the growth of the whole radicle is somewhat checked, 
and that the geotropic curvature of the upper part, which was 
free from grease, was in most cases considerably lessened. 

Pisum sativum . — Five radicles, extended horizontally over 
water, had their tips lightly touched two or three times with dry 
caustic. These tips were measured in two cases, and found to 
be blackened for a length of only half a millimeter. Five other 
radicles were left as controls. The part which is most bowed 
through geotropism lies at a distance of several millimeters from 
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the apex. After 24 h., and again after 32 h. from the commence- 
ment, four of the cauterised radicles were still horizontal, but 
one was plainly geotropic, being inclined at 45° lieueath the 
horizon. The five controls were somewhat geotropic after 7 h. 
20 m., and after 24 h. were all strongly geotropic ; being inclined 
at the following angles beneath the horizon, viz., 59°, 60°, 65°, 
57°, and 43°. The length of the radicles was not measured in 
either set, but it was manifest that the cauterised radicles had 
grown greatly. 

Tlie following case proves that the action of the caustic by 
itself does not prevent the curvature of the radicle. Ten radicles 
were extended horizontally on and liencath a lajer of damp 
friable peat-earth; and liefore being extended their tips were 
touched with dry caustic on the upper side. Ten other imlieles 
similarly placed were touched on the lower side ; and this would 
tend to make them bend from the cauterised side ; aud therefore, 
ns now placed, upwards, or in opposition to geotropisni. liastly, 
ten uncauterised radicles were extended horizontally as controls. 
After 24 h. all the latter were geotropic; and the ten with their 
tips cauterised on the upjier side were etinally geotropic ; aud 
we believe that they became curved downwards before the con- 
trols. The ten which hod been cauterised on the lower side 
presented a widely different appearance : No. 1, however, was 
]>erpendicularly geotropic, but this was no real exception, for on 
examination under the microscope, there was no vestige of 
a coloured mark on the tip, and it was evident that by a mistake 
it had not been touched with the caustic. No. 2 was plainly 
geotropic, being inclined at about 45° beneath the horizon ; No. 3 
was slightly, and No. 4 only just perceptibly geotropic ; Nos. 5 
and 6 were strictly horizontal ; and the four remaining ones were 
bowed upwards, in opposition to geotropism. In these four 
cases the radius of the upward curvatures (according to Sachs’ 
cyclometer) was 5 mm., 10 mm., 30 mm., and 70 mm. 'This cur- 
vature was distinct long before the 24 h. had elapsed, namely, 
after 8 h. 45 m. from the time when the lower sides of the tips 
wore touched with the caustic. 

Phaneolun mu«»/onn.— Eight radicles, serving as controls, were 
extended horizontally, some in damp friable peat and some in 
damp air. They all became (tem)). 90°-21° C.) plainly geo- 
tropic in 8 h. 30 m., for they then stood at an average angle of 63° 
iKjneath the horizon. A rather greater length of the radicle is 
bowed downwards by geotropism than in the case of Vieitt/uba, 
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that is to say, rather more than 6 mm. as measured from the apex 
of the root-cap. Nine other radicles were similarly extended, 
throe in damp peat and six in damp air, and dry caustic was 
held transversely to their tips during 4 or 5 seconds. Throe of 
their tips were afterwards examined : in (1) a length of 0 • 68 nim. 
was discoloured, of which the basal O' 136 mm. was yellow, the 
apical part being black; in (2) the discoloration was 0 65 mm. 
in length, of which the basal 0 • 04 mm. was yellow ; in (8) the dis- 
coloration was 0-6 mm. in length, of which the basal O'lSmm. 
was yellow. Therefore less than 1mm. was affected by the caustic, 
but this sufSced almost wholly to prevent geotropic action ; for 
after 24 h. one alone of the nine cauterised radicles became 
slightly geotropio, being now inclined at 10° beneath the horizon ; 
the eight others remained horizontal, though one was curved a 
little laterally. 

The terminal part (10 nun. in length) of the six cauterised 
radicles in the damp air, had more than doubled in length in 
the 24 h., for this part was now on an average 20 '7 mm. long. 
The increase in length within the same time was greater in 
the control specimens, for the terminal part had grown on an 
average from 10 mm. to 26-6 mm. But as the cauterised 
radicles had more than doubled their length in the 24 h., it is 
manifest that they had not been seriously injured by the 
caustic. We may hero add that when experimenting on the 
effects of touching one side of the tip with caustic, too much 
was applied at first, and the whole tip (but we believe not more 
than 1 mm. in length) of six horizontally extended radicles was 
killed, and these continued for two or three days to grow out 
horizontally. 

Many trials were made, by coating the tips of horizontally 
extended radicles with the before described thick grease. The 
geotropic curvature of 12 radicles, which wore thus coated for 
a length of 2 mm., was delayed during the first 8 or 9 h., but 
after 24 h. was nearly as groat as that of the control speci- 
mens. The tips of nine radicles were coated for a length of 3 mm., 
and after 7 h. 10 m. these stood at an average angle of 80° 
lx:neath the horizon, whilst the controls stood at an average of 
54°. After 24 h. the two lots differed but little in their degree 
of curvature. In some other trials, however, there was a fairly 
well-marked difference after 24 h. between those with greased 
tips and the controls. The terminal part of eight control speci- 
mens increased in 24 h. from 10 mm. to a mean length of 
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24 '3 mm., whilst the mean increase of those with greased tips 
was 20 '7 mm. The grease, therefore, slightly checked the 
growth of the terminal part, but this part wus not much 
injured; for seyeral radicles which had been greased for a 
length of 2 mm. continued to grow during seven days, and were 
then only a little shorter than the controls. The ap))carance 
presented by these radicles after the seven days was very 
curious, for the black grease had been drawn out into the finest 
longitudinal striae, with dots and reticulations, which covered 
their surfaces for a length of from 26 to 44 mm., or of 1 to 
1'7 inch. We may therefore conclude that grease on the tips 
of the radicles of this Fhaseolus somewhat delays and lessens 
the geotropio curvature of the part which ought to bend 

Uonypium herbaceum . — The ra.liclcs of this plant bend, 
through the action of geotropisni, for a length of about 6 mm. 
Five radicles, placed horizontally in damp air, had their tips 
touched with caustic, and the discoloration extended for a 
length of from f to 1 mm. They showed, after 7 h. 45 m. and 
again after 23 h., not a trace of geotropism ; yet the terminal 
portion, 9 mm. in length, had increased on an average to 
15 • 9 mm. Six control radicles, after 7 h. 45 m., were all plainly 
geotropic, two of them being vertically dependent, and after 
23 h. all were vertical, or nearly so. 

Cucurbita ovi/era . — A large number of trials proved almost 
useless, from the three following causes; Firstly, the tips of 
radicles which have grown somewhat old are only feebly geo- 
tropic if kept in damp air; nor did we succeed well in our 
experiments, until the germinating seeds were placed in peat 
and kept at a rather high temperature. Secondly, the hypocotyls 
of the seeds which were pinned to the lids of the jars gradually 
liecame arched ; and, as the cotyledons were fixed, the movement 
of the hypocotyl affected the position of the radicle, and caused 
confusion. Thirdly, the point of the radicle is so fine that it is 
difficult not to cauterise it either too much or too little. But 
we managed generally to overcome this latter difficulty, as the 
following ex])eriment8 show, which are given to prove that a 
touch with caustic on one side of the tip does not prevent the 
upper part of the radicle from bending. Ten radicles were laid 
horizontally beneath and on damp friable peat, and their tips 
were touched with caustic on the upper side. After 8 h. ^1 
were plainly geotropic, three of them rectangularly ; after 19 h. 
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all were strongly geotropic, most of them pointing perpen- 
dicularly downwards. Ton other radicles, similarly placed, ha»i 
their tips touched with caustic on the lower side; after 8 h. 
three were slightly geotropic, but not nearly so much so as the 
least geotropic of the foregoing specimens ; four remained hori- 
zontal; and throe were curved upwards in opposition to geo- 
tropisin. After 19 h. the three which were slightly geotropic 
had become strongly so. Of the four horizontal radicles, one 
alone showed a trace of geotropism; of the three up-curved 
radicles, one retained this curvature, and the other two had 
liecome horizontal. 

The radicles of this plant, as already remarked, do not succeed 
well in damp air, but the result of one trial may be briefly 
given. Nine young radicles between ‘3 and '5 inch in length, 
with their tijis cauterised and blackened for a length never 
exceeding i mm., tc^ether with eight control specimens, were 
extended horizontally in damp air. After an interval of only 
4 h. 10 m. all the controls were slightly geotropic, whilst not 
one of the cauterised specimens exhibited a trace of this action. 
After 8 h. 3o m., there was the same diflerence between the 
two sets, but rather more strongly marked. By this time both 
sets had increased greatly in length. The controls, however, 
never became much more curved downwai-ds ; and after 24 h. 
there was no great difference between the two sets in their 
degree of curvature. 

Eight young radicles of nearly equal length (average '36 inch) 
were placed l>eneath and on peat-earth, and were exposed to a 
temp, of 75°-76° F. Their tips had been touched transversely 
with caustic, and five of them were blackened for a length of 
about 0'5 mm., whilst the other three were only just visibly dis- 
coloured. In the same box there were 15 control radicles, mostly 
about "36 inch in length, but some rather longer and older, and 
therefore less sensitive. After 5 h., the 15 control radicles were 
all more or less geotropic ; after 9 h., eight of them were l)cnt 
down beneath the horizon at various angles between 45° and 90°, 
the remaining seven being only slightly geotropic : after 25 h. all 
were rectangularly geotropic. The state of the eight cauterised 
radicles after the same intervals of time was os follows: after 
6 h. one alone was slightly geotropic, and this was one with 
the tip only a very little discoloured: after 9 h. the one just 
mentioned was rectangularly geotropic, and two others were 
slightly so, and these were the three which had been scarcely 
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affected by the caustic; the other five were still strictly hori- 
zontal. After 24 h. 40 tn. the three with only slightly discoloured 
ti|)8 were bent down rectangularly; the other five were not in 
the least affected, but several of them had grown rather tor- 
tuously, though still in a horizontal plane. The eight cauterised 
radicles which had at first a mean length of ’36 inch, after 9 h. 
laid increased to a mean length of ’79 inch; and after 24 h. 
40 m. to the extraordinary mean length of 2 inches. There 
was no plain difference in length between the five well cau- 
terised r^icles which remained horizontal, and the three with 
slightly cauterised tips which had become abruptly bent down. 
A few of the control radicles were measured after 25 h., and 
they were on an average only a little longer than the cauterised, 
viz., 219 inches. We thus see that killing the extreme tip of 
the radicle of this plant for a length of about 0'5 mm., though it 
stops the geotropic bending of the upper part, hardly interferes 
with the growth of the whole radicle. 

In the same box with the 15 control specimens, the rapid geo- 
tropic bending and growth of which have just been described, 
there were six radicles, about ‘6 inch in length, extended hori- 
zontally, from which the tips had been cut off in a transverse 
direction for a length of barely 1 mm. These radicles were 
examined after 9 h. and again after 24 h. 40 m., and they all 
remained horizontal. They had not become nearly so tortuous 
as those above described which had been cauterised. The 
radicles with their tips cut off had grown in the 24 h. 40 m. as 
much, judging by the eye, ns the cauterised specimens. 

'/.ea, vviyu . — The tips of several radicles, extended horizontally 
in damp air, were dried with blotting-paper and then touched 
in the first trial during 2 or 3 seconds with dry caustic; but 
this was too long a contact, for the tips were blackened for a 
length of rather above 1 mm. They showed no signs of geo- 
tropism after an interval of 9 h., and were then thrown away. 
In a second trial the tips of three radicles were touched for a 
shorter time, and w'ere blackened for a length of from 0‘5 to 
0'75 mm. : they all remained horizontal for 4 h., but after 8 h. 
30 m. one of them, in which the blackened tip was only 0'5 mm. 
in length, was inclined at 21'’ beneath the horizon. Six con- 
trol radicles all became slightly geotropio in 4 h., and strongly 
so after 8 h. 30 m., with the chief seat of curvature generally 
between 6 or 7 mm. from the apex. In the cauterised sixK3imens, 
the terminal growing i>art, 10 mm. in length, increased during 
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the 8 h. 30 ra. to a mean length of 13 mm. ; and in the controls 
to 14 3 mm. 

In a third trial the tips of fire radicles (exposed to a temp, 
of 70°-71°) were touched with the caustic only once and very 
slightly ; they were afterwards examined under the microscope, 
and the part which was in any way discoloured was on an 
average ‘76 mm. in length. After 4 h. 10 m. none were bent; 
after 6 h. 45 m., and again after 23 h. 30 m., they still remained 
horizontal, excepting one which was now inclined 20° beneath 
the horizon. The terminal part, 10 mm. in length, had in- 
creased greatly in length during the 23 h. 30 m., viz., to an 
average of 26 mm. Four control radicles became slightly geo- 
tropic after the 4 h. 10 m., and plainly so after the 5 h. 45 m. 
Their moan length after the 23 h. 30 m. had increased from 
10 mm. to 31 mm. Therefore a slight cauterisation of the tip 
chocks slightly the growth of the whole radicle, and manifestly 
stops the l)cnding of that part which ought to l>end most under 
the influence of geotropism, and which still continues to 
increase greatly in length. 



Concluding Remarks . — Abundant evidence has now 
been given, showing that with varions plants the tip 
of the radicle is alone sensitive to geotropism; and 
that when thus excited, it causes the adjoining parts 
to bend. The exact length of the sensitive part seems 
to be somewhat variable, depending in part on the age 
of the radicle ; but the destruction of a length of from 
less than 1 to 1'5 mm. (about inch), in the 

.several species observed, generally sufficed to prevent 
any part of the radicle from bending within 24 h., or 
even for a longer period. The fact of the tip alone 
being stmsitive is so remarkable a fact, that we will 
here give a brief summary of the foregoing experiments. 
The tips were cut off 29 horizontally extended radicles 
of Vicia faha, and with a few exceptions they did not 
become geotropic in 22 or 23 h., whilst unnuitilated 
radicles were always bowed downwards in 8 or 9 h. It 
should be borne in mind that the mere act of cutting 
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off the tip of a horizontally extended radicle does not 
prevent the adjoining parts from bending, if the tip 
has been previously exposed for an hour or two to the 
influence of geotropism. The tip after amputation is 
sometimes completely regenerated in three days ; and 
it is possible that it may be able to transmit aii 
impulse to the adjoining puts before its complete 
regenemtion. The tips of six radicles of CuourUta 
ovifera were amputated like those of Vieia /aba ; and 
these radicles showed no signs of geotropism in 24 h. ; 
whereas the control specimens were slightly affected 
in 5 h., and strongly in 9 h. 

With plants belonging to six genera, the tips of the 
radicles were touched transversely with dry caustic ; 
and the injury thus caused rarely extended for a greater 
length than 1 mm., and sometimes to a less distance, as 
judged by even the faintest discoloration. We thought 
that this would be a better method of destroying the 
vegetative point than cutting it off ; for we knew, from 
many previous experiments and from some given in 
the present chapter, that a touch with caustic on one 
side of the apex, far from preventing the adjoining 
part from bending, caused it to bend. In all the 
following cases, radicles with uncauterised tips were 
observed at the same time and under similar circum- 
stances, and they became, in almost every instance, 
plainly bowed downwards in one-half or one-third of 
the time during which the cauterised specimens were 
observed. With Ftcia faba 19 radicles were cau- 
terised ; 12 remained horizontal during 23-24 h. ; 
() became slightly and 1 strongly geotropic. Eight of 
these radicles were afterwards reversed, and again 
touched with caustic, and none of them became geo- 
tropic in 24 h., whilst the reversed control specimens 
became strongly bowed downwards within this time. 
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With Pisum sativum, five radicles had their tips touched 
with caustic, and after 32 h. four were still horizontal. 
The control specimens were slightly geotropic in 
7 h. 20 m., and strongly so in 24 h. The tips of 9 other 
radicles of this plant were touched only on the lower 
side, and 6 of them remained horizontal for 24 h., or 
were upturned in opposition to geotropism ; 2 were 
slightly, and 1 plainly geotropic. With Phaseolm 
multijlorus, 15 radicles were cauterised, and 8 re- 
mained horizontal for 24 h. ; whereas all the controls 
were plainly geotropic in 8 h. 30 m. Of 5 cauterised 
radicles of Gosmjpium herhaceum, 4 remained horizontal 
for 23 h. and 1 becanie slightly geotropic ; 6 control 
radicles were distinctly geotropic in 7 h. 45 m. Five 
radicles of Cucurbita ovifera remained horizontal in 
peat-earth during 25 h., and 9 remained so in damp 
air during 8]^ h. ; whilst the controls became slightly 
geotropic in 4 h. 10 m. The tips of 10 radicals of this 
plant were touched on their lower sides, and 6 of 
them remained horizontal or were uptunied after 19 h., 
1 being slightly and 3 strongly geotropic. 

Lastly, the tips of several radicles of Vieia faha and 
Phaseolus multijlorus were thickly coated with grease 
for a length of 3 mm. This matter, which is highly 
injurious to most plants, did not kill or stop the growth 
of the tips, and only slightly lessened the rate of 
growth of the whole radicle ; but it generally delayed 
a little the geotropic bending of the upper part. 

The several foregoing cases would tell us nothing, 
if the tip itself was the part which became most 
lient ; but we know that it is a part distant from the 
tip by some millimeters which grows quickest, and 
which, under the influence of geotropism, bends most 
We have no reason to suppose that this part is injiued 
by the death or injury of the tip ; and it is certain 
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that after the tip has been destroyed this part goes on 
growing at such a rate, that its length was often doubled 
in a day. We have also seen that the destruction of the 
tip does not prevent the adjoining part from bending, 
if this part has already received some influence from 
the tip. As with horizontally extended radicles, of 
which the tip has been cut off or destroyed, the part 
which ought to bend most remains motionless for 
many hours or days, although exposed at right angles 
to the full influence of geotropism, we must conclude 
that the tip alone is sensitive to this power, and trans- 
mits some influence or stimulus to the adjoining parts, 
causing them to bend. We have direct evidence of 
such transmission ; for when a radicle was left extended 
horizontally for an hour or an hour and a half, by 
which time the supposed influence will have travelled 
a little distance from the tip, and the tip was then 
cut off, the radicle afterwards became bent, although 
placed perpendicularly. The terminal portions of 
several radicles thus treated continued for some time 
to grow in the direction of their newly-acquired curva- 
ture ; for as they were destitute of tips, they were no 
longer acted on by geotropism. But after three or 
four days when new vegetative points were formed, the 
radicles were again acted on by geotropism, and now 
they curved themselves perpendicularly downwards. 
To see anything of the above kind in the animal 
kingdom, we should have to supjwse that an animal 
whilst lying down determined to rise up in some par- 
ticular direction ; and that after its head had been cut 
off, an impulse continued to travel very slowly along 
the nerves to the proper muscles ; so that after several 
hours the headless animal rose up in the predeter- 
mined direction. 

As the tip of the radicle has been found to be the 
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part which is sensitive to geotropism in the members of 
such distinct families as the Leguminosae, Malvacea*, 
< 'Ucurbitaceffi and Graminem, we may infer that this 
character is common to the roots of most seedling 
plants. Whilst a root is penetrating the ground, the 
tip must travel first ; and we can see the advantage of 
its being sensitive to geotropism, as it has to deter- 
mine the course of the whole root. Whenever the tip 
is deflected by any subterranean obstacle, it will also 
be an advantage that a considerable length of the root 
should be able to bend, more especially as the tip 
itself grows slowly and bends but little, so that the 
proper downward course may be soon recovered. But 
it appears at first sight immaterial whether this were 
effected by the whole growing part being sensitive to 
geotropism, or by an influence transmitted exclusively 
from the tip. We should, however, remt ml)er that it 
is the tip which is sensitive to the contact of hard 
objects, causing tlie radicle to bend away from them, 
thus guiding it along the lines of least resistance in 
the soil. It is again the tip which is alone sensitive, 
at least in some cases, to moisture, causing the 
radicle to bend towards its source. These two kinds 
of sensitiveness conquer for a time the sensitiveness 
to geotropism, which, however, ultimately prevails. 
Therefore, the three kinds of sensitiveness must often 
come into antagonism ; first one prevailing, and then 
another ; and it would be an advantage, perhaps a 
necessity, for the interweighing and reconciling of 
these three kinds of sensitiveness, that they should 
be all localised in the same group of cells which have 
to transmit the command to the adjoining parts of 
the radicle, causing it to bend to or from the source of 
irritation. 

Finally, the fact of the tip alone being sensitive to 
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the attraction of gravity has an important bearing on 
the theory of geotropism. Authors seem generally to 
look at the bending of a radicle towards the centre of 
the earth, as the direct result of gravitation, which is 
believed to modify the growth of the upper or lower 
surfaces, in such a manner as to induce curvature in 
the proper direction. But we now know that it is the 
tip alone which is acted on, and that this part trans- 
mits some influence to the adjoining parts, causing 
them to curve downwards. Gravity does not appear 
to act in a more direct manner on a radicle, than it 
does on any lowly organised animal, which moves 
away when it feels some weight or pressure. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Sl'MMARY AHD CoNOLUDiso Remarks. 

Nature of the oircnmnntating movement— History of a germinating 
seed — The radicle first protrudes and eiroumnutatcs— Its tip 
highly sensitive — Emergence of the hypocotyl or of the epiootyl 
from the ground under the form of an arch— Its circumnutation 
and that of the cotyledons — The seedling throws up a leaf-bearing 
stem— The circumnutation of all the parts or organs— Modified 
circumnutation— Epinnsty and hyponasty— Movements of climbing 
plants— Nyctitropic movements— Movements excited by light and 
gravitation — Localised sensitiveness — Resemblance between the 
movements of plants and animals — The tip of the radicle acts like 

It may be useful to the reader if we briefly sum up 
the chief conclusions, which, as far as we can judge, 
have been fairly well established by the observations 
given in this volume. All the parts or organs in 
every plant whilst they continue to grow, and some 
parts which are provided with pulvini after they have 
ceased to grow, are continually circumnutating. This 
movement commences even before the young seedling 
has broken through the ground. The nature of the 
movement and its causes, as far as ascertained, have 
been briefly described in the Introduction. Why 
every part of a plant whilst it is growing, and in some 
cases after growth has ceased, should nave its cells 
rendered more turgescent and its cell-walls more 
extensile first on one side and then on another, thus 
inducing circumnutation, is not known. It would 
apjiear as if the changes in the cells required periods 
of rest. 
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In some cases, as with the hypocotyls of Brassica, 
the leaves of Dionfea and the joints of the Gramineae, 
the circumnutating movement when viewed under the 
microscope is seen to consist of innumerable small 
oscillations. The part under observation suddenly 
jerks forwards for a length of ’002 to '001 of an inch, 
and then slowly retreats for a part of this distance ; 
after a few seconds it again jerks forwards, but with 
many intermissions. The retreating movement appa- 
rently is due to the elasticity of the resisting tissues. 
How far this oscillatory movement is general we do 
not know, as not many circumnutating plants were 
observed by us under the microscope ; but no such 
movement could be detected in the case of Drosera 
with a 2-inch object-glass which we used. The pheno- 
menon is a remarkable one. The whole hypocotyl 
of a cabbage or the whole leaf of a Dioncea could not 
jerk forwards unless a very large number of cells on 
one side were simultaneously affected. Are we to sup- 
pose that these cells steadily become more and more 
turgescent on one side, until the part suddenly yields 
and bends, inducing what may be called a micro- 
scopically minute earthquake in the plant ; or do the 
cells on one side suddenly become turgescent in an 
intermittent manner ; each forward movement thus 
caused being opposed by the elasticity of the tissues ? 

Circumnutation is of paramount importance in the 
life of every plant ; for it is through its modification 
that many highly beneficial or necessary movements 
have been acquired. When light strikes one side 
of a plant, or light changes into darkness, or when 
gravitation acts on a displaced part, the plant is 
enabled in some unknowm manner to increase the 
always varying turgescence of the cells on one side ; 
so that the ordinary circumnutating movement is 
2 N 2 
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modified, and the part bends either to or from the 
exciting cause ; or it may occupy a new position, as 
in the so-called sleep of leaves. The influence which 
modifies circumnutation may be transmitted from one 
part to another. Innate or constitutional changes, 
independently of any external agency, often modify 
the circumnutating movements at particular periods 
of the life of the plant. As circumnutation is uni- 
versally present, we can understand how it is that 
movements of the same kind have been developed in 
the most distinct members of the vegetable series. 
But it must not be supposed that all the movements 
of plants arise from modified circumnutation ; for, as 
we shall presently see, there is reason to believe that 
this is not the case. 

Having made these few preliminary remarks, we 
will in imagination take a germinating seed, and con- 
sider the part which the various movements play in 
the life-history of the plant. The first change is the 
protrusion of the radicle, which begins at once to 
circumnutate. This movement is immediately modi- 
fied by the attraction of gravity and rendered geo- 
tropic. The radicle, therefore, supposing the seed to 
be lying on the surface, quickly bends downwards, fol- 
lowing a more or less spiral course, as was seen on the 
smoked glass-plates. Sensitiveness to gravitation re- 
sides in the tip; and it is the tip which transmits 
some influence to the adjoining parts, causing them 
to bend. As s<x)n as the tip, protected by the root- 
cap, reaches the ground, it penetrates the surface, if 
this be soft or friable ; and the act of penetration is 
apparently aided by the rocking or circumnutating 
movement of the whole end of the radicle. If the sur- 
face is compact, and cannot easily be penetrated, then 
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the seed itself, unless it be a heavy one, is displaced 
or lifted up by the continued growth and elongation 
of the radicle. But in a state of nature seeds often 
get covered with earth or other matter, or fall into 
crevices, &c., and thus a point of resistance is afforded, 
and the tip can more easily penetrate the ground. 
But even with seeds lying loose on the surface there 
is another aid : a multitude of excessively fine hairs 
are emitted from the upper part of the radicle, and 
these attach themselves firmly to stones or other ob- 
jects lying on the surface, and can do so even to glass ; 
and thus the upper part is held down whilst the tip 
presses against and penetrates the ground. The 
attachment of the root-hairs is effected by the lique- 
faction of the outer surface of the cellulose walls, and 
by the subsequent setting hard of the liquefied matter. 
This curious process probably takes place, not for 
the sake of the attachment of the radicles to superficial 
objects, but in order that the hairs may be brought into 
the closest contact with the particles in the soil, by 
which means they can absorb the layer of water sur- 
rounding them, together with any dissolved matter. 

After the tip has penetrated the ground to a little 
depth, the increasing thickness of the radicle, together 
with the root-hairs, hold it securely in its place ; and 
now the force exerted by the longitudinal growth of 
the radicle drives the tip deeper into the ground. 
This force, combined with that due to transverse 
growth, gives to the radicle the power of a wedge. 
Even a growing root of moderate size, such as that 
of a seedling bean, can displace a weight of some 
pounds. It is not probable that the tip when buried 
in compact earth can actually circumnutate and thus 
aid its downward passage, but the circumnutating 
movement will facilitate the tip entering any lateral 
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or oblique fissure in the earth, or a burrow made by 
an earth-worm or larva; and it is certain that roots 
often run down the old burrows of worms. The tip, 
however, in endeavouring to circumnutate, will con- 
tinually press against the earth on all sides, and this 
can hardly fail to be of the highest importance to the 
plant ; for we have seen that when little bits of card- 
like paper and of very thin pajier were cemented on 
opposite sides of the tip, the whole growing part of 
the radicle was excited to bend away from the side 
bearing the card or more resisting substance, towards 
the side bearing the thin paper. We may therefore 
feel almost sure that when the tip encounters a stone 
or other obstacle in the ground, or even earth more 
compact on one side than the other, the root will bend 
away as much as it can from the obstacle or the more 
resisting earth, and will thus follow with unerring 
skill a line of least resistance. 

The tip is more sensitive to prolonged contact with 
an object than to gravitation when this acts obliquely 
on the radicle, and sometimes even when it acts in the 
most favourable direction at right angles to the radicle. 
The tip was excited by an attached bead of shellac, 
weighing less than ^^th of a grain (0'33 mg.) ; it is 
therefore more sensitive than the most delicate ten- 
dril, namely, that of Passijlora gradlis, which was barely 
acted on by a bit of wire weighing j\jth of a grain. But 
this degree of sensitiveness is as nothing oom^wred with 
that of the glands of Drosera, for these are excited by 
particles weighing only of a grain. The sensi- 

tiveness of the tip cannot be accounted for by its 
being covered by a thinner layer of tissue than the 
other parts, for it is protected by the relatively thick 
root-cap. It is remarkable that although the radicle 
bends away, when one side of the tip is slightly touched 
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with caustic, yet if the side be much cauterised the 
injury is too great, and the power of transmitting some 
influence to the adjoining parts causing them to bend, 
is lost. Other analogous cases are known to occur. 

After a radicle has been deflected by some obstacle, 
geotropism directs the tij) again to grow perpendicu- 
larly downwards; but geotropism is a feeble power, 
and here, as Sachs has shown, another interesting 
adaptive movement comes into play; for radicles at 
a distance of a few millimeters from the tip are 
sensitive to prolonged contact in such a manner that 
they bend towards the touching object, instead of from 
it as occurs when an object touches one side of the 
tip. Moreover, the curvature thus caused is abrupt; 
the pressed part alone bending. Even slight pressure 
suffices, such as a bit of card cemented to one side. 
Therefore a radicle, as it passes over the edge of any 
obstacle in the ground, will through the action of geo- 
tropism press against it ; and this pressure will cause 
the radicle to endeavour to bend abruptly over the 
edge. It will thus recover as quickly as possible its 
normal downward course. 

Eadicles are also sensitive to air which contains 
more moisture on one side than the other, and they 
bend towards its source. It is therefore probable that 
they are in like manner sensitive to dampness in the 
soil. It was ascertained in several cases that this 
sensitiveness resides in the tip, which transmits an 
influence causing the adjoining upper part to bend 
in opposition to geotropism towards the moist object. 
We may therefore infer that roots will be deflected 
from their downward course towards any source of 
moisture in the soil. 

Again, most or all radicles are slightly sensitive to 
light, and, according to Wiesuer, generally bend a little 
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from it. Whether this can be of any service to them 
is very doubtful, but with seeds germinating on the 
surface it will slightly aid geotropism in directing 
the radicles to the ground.* We ascertained in one 
instance that such sensitiveness resided in the tip, and 
caused the adjoining parts to bend from the light. 
The sub-aerial roots observed by Wiesner were all 
apheliotropic, and this, no doubt, is of use iu bringing 
them into conhict with trunks of trees or surfaces of 
rock, as is their habit. 

We thus see that with seedling plants the tip of the 
radicle is endowed with diverse kinds of sensitiveness ; 
and that the tip directs the adjoining growing parts 
to bend to or from the exciting cause, according to the 
needs of the plant. The sides of the radicle are also 
sensitive to contact, but in a widely different manner. 
Gravitation, though a less iwweriful cause of move- 
ment than the other above sj)ecified stimuli, is ever 
present ; so that it ultimately prevails and determines 
the downward growth of the root. 

The primary radicle emits secondary ones which 
project sub-horizontally ; and these were observed in 
one case to circumnutate. Their tips are also sensitive 
to contact, and they are thus excited to bend away 
from any touching object; so that they resemble in 
these respects, as far as they were observed, the 
primary radicles. If displaced they resume, as Sachs 
has shown, their original sub-horizontal position ; and 
this apparently is due to diageotropism. The secondary 
radicles emit tertiary ones, but these, in the case of 
the bean, are not affected by gravitation ; consequently 
they protrude in all directions. Thus the general 



• Dr. Ksrl Richter, who has in Wien,’ 1879, p. 149), states tliat 
especially atteD>le<l to this subject apheliotropism does not aid ra- 
K. Akad. der Wissenschaften dicles iu penetrating the ground. 
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arrangement of the three orders of roots is excellently 
adapted for searching the whole soil for nutriment. 

Sachs has shown that if the tip of the primary 
radicle is cut off (and the tip will occasionally be 
gnawed off with seedlings in a state of nature) one of 
the secondary radicles grows perpendicularly down- 
wards, in a manner which is analogous to the upward 
growth of a lateral shoot after the amputation of 
the leading shoot. We have seen with radicles of the 
bean that if the primary radicle is merely compressed 
instead of being cut oflf, so that an excess of sap is 
directed into the secondary radicles, their natural con- 
dition is disturbed and they grow downwards. Other 
analogous facts have been given. As anything which 
disturbs the constitution is apt to lead to reversion, 
that is, to the resumption of a former character, it 
appears probable that when secondary radicles grow 
downwards or lateral shoots upwards, they revert to 
the primary manner of growth proper to radicles and 
shouts. 

With dicotyledonous seeds, after the protrusion of 
the radicle, the hypocotyl breaks through the seed- 
coats; but if the cotyledons are hypogean, it is the 
epicotyl which breaks forth. These organs are at first 
invariably arched, with the upper part bent back 
parallel to the lower ; and they retain this form until 
they have risen above the ground. In some cases, 
however, it is the petioles of the cotyledons or of the 
first true leaves which break through the seed-coats 
as well as the ground, before any part of the stem 
protrudes ; and then the petioles are almost invariably 
arched. W e have met with only one exception, and that 
only a partial one, namely, with the petioles of the two 
first leaves of Acanthus candelabrum. With Delphinium 
nudicaule the petioles of the two cotyledons are com- 
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pletely confluent, and they break through the ground 
as an arch ; afterwards the petioles of the successively 
formed early leaves are arched, and they are thus 
enabled to break through the base of the confluent 
petioles of the cotyledons. In the case of Megarrhiza, 
it is the plumule which breaks as an arch through the 
tube formed by the confluence of the cotyledon- 
petioles. With mature plants, the flower-stems and 
the leaves of some few species, and the rachis of 
several ferns, as they emerge separately from the 
ground, are likewise arched. 

The fact of so many different organs in plants of 
many kinds breaking through the ground under the 
form of an arch, shows that this must be in some 
manner highly important to them. According to 
Haberlandt, the tender growing apex is thus saved 
from abrasion, and this is probably the true explana- 
tion. But as both legs of the arch grow, their power 
of breaking through the ground will be much in- 
creased as long as the tip remains within the seed- 
coats and has a point of support In the case of 
monocotyledons the plumule or cotyledon is rarely 
arched, as far »is we have seen ; but this is the case 
with the leaf-like cotyledon of the onion ; and the 
crown of the arch is here strengthened by a special 
protuberance. In the Gramineae the summit of the 
straight, sheath-like cotyledon is developed into a 
hard sharp crest, which evidently serves for breaking 
through the earth. With dicotyledons the arching of 
the epicotyl or hypocotyl often appears as if it merely 
resulted from the manner in which the parts are 
packed within the seed; but it is doubtful whether 
this is the whole of the truth in any case, and it cer- 
tainly was not so in several cases, in which the arch- 
ing was seen to commence after the parts had wholly 
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escaped from the seed-coats. As the arching occurred 
in whatever position the seeds were placed, it is no 
doubt due to temporarily increased growth of the 
nature of epinnsty or hyponasty along one side of the 
part. 

As this habit of the hypocotyl to arch itself appears 
to be universal, it is probably of very ancient origin. 
It is therefore not surprising that it should be in- 
herited, at least to some extent, by plants having 
hypogean cotyledons, in which the hypocotyl is only 
slightly developed and never protrudes above the 
ground, and in which the arching is of course now 
quite useless. This tendency explains, as we have 
seen, the curvature of the hypocotyl (and the conse- 
quent movement of the radicle) which was first 
observed by Sachs, and which we have often had to 
refer to as Sachs’ curvature. 

The several foregoing arched organs are continually 
circumnutating, or endeavouring to circumnutate, even 
before they break through the ground. As soon as 
any part of the arch protrqdes from the seed-coats it 
is acted upon by apogeotropism, and both the legs 
bend upwards as quickly as the surrounding earth will 
permit, until the arch stands vertically. By continued 
growth it then forcibly breaks through the ground; 
but as it is continually striving to circumnutate this 
will aid its emergence in some slight degree, for we 
know that a circumnutating hypocotyl can push away 
damp sand on all sides. As soon as the faintest ray of 
light reaches a seedling, heliotropism will guide it 
through any crack in the soil, or through an entangled 
mass of overlying vegetation; for apogeotropism by 
itself can direct the seedling only blindly upwards. 
Hence probably it is that sensitiveness to light resides 
in the tip of the cotyledons of the Graminese, and in 
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the upper part of the hypocotyls of at least some 
plants. 

As the arch grows upwards the cotyledons are 
dragged out of the ground. The seed-coats are either 
left behind buried, or are retained for a time still 
enclosing the cotyledons. These are afterwards cast 
off merely by the swelling of the cotyledons. But 
with most of the Cucurbitacese there is a curious 
special contrivance for bursting the seed-coats whilst 
beneath the ground, namely, a peg at the base of the 
hypocotyl, projecting at right angles, which holds down 
the lower half of the seed-coats, whilst the growth 
of the arched part of the hypocotyl lifts up the upper 
half, and thus splits them in twain. A somewhat 
analogous structure occurs in Mimosa pudica and some 
other plants. Before the cotyledons are fully ex- 
pandeil and have diverged, the hypocotyl generally 
straightens itself by increased growth along the con- 
cave side, thus reversing the process which caused 
the arching. Ultimately not a trace of the former 
curvature is left, except in the case of the leaf-like 
cotyledons of the onion. 

The cotyledons can now assume the function of 
loaves, and decompose carbonic acid ; they also yield 
up to other parts of the plaut the nutriment which 
they often contain. When they contain a large stock 
of nutriment they generally remain buried beneath 
the ground, owing to the small development of the 
hypocotyl; and thus they have a better chance of 
escaping destruction by animals. Urom unknown 
causes, nutriment is sometimes stored in the hypocotyl 
or in the radicle, and then one of the cotyledons or 
both become rudimentary, of which several instances 
have been given. It is probable that the extraordi- 
nary manner of germination of Megarrhiza Califomiea, 
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Ipomaea leptophylla and pandurata, and of Querem 
virens, is connected with the burying of the tnl>er-like 
roots, which at an early age are stocked with nutri- 
ment ; for in these plants it is the petioles of the 
cotyledons which first protrude from the seeds, and 
they are then merely tipped with a minute radicle and 
hypocotyl. These petioles bend down geotropically 
like a root and penetrate the ground, so that the true 
root, which afterwards becomes greatly enlarged, is 
buried at some little depth beneath the surface. Gra- 
dations of structure are always interesting, and Asa 
Gray informs us that with Ipomaea Jalappa, which 
likewise forms huge tubers, the hypocotyl is still of 
considerable length, and the petioles of the cotyledons 
are only moderately elongated. But in addition to the 
aclvantage gained by the concealment of the nutritious 
matter stored within the tubers, the plumule, at least 
in the case of Megarrhiza, is protected from the frosts 
of winter by being buried. 

With many dicotyledonous seedlings, as has lately 
been described by De Vries, the contraction of the 
parenchyma of the upper part of the radicle drags the 
hypocotyl downwards into the earth ; sometimes (it is 
said) until even the cotyledons are buried. The hypo- 
cotyl itself of some species contracts in a like manner. 
It is believed that this burying process serves to 
protect the seedlings against the frosts of winter. 

Our imaginary seedling is now mature as a seedling, 
for its hypocotyl is straight and its cotyledons are 
fully expanded. In this state the upper part of the 
hypocotyl and the cotyledons continue for some time 
to circunmutate, generally to a wide extent relatively 
to the size of the parts, and at a rapid rate. But 
seedlings profit by this power of movement only when 
it is modified, especially by the action of light and 
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gravitation ; for they are thus enabled to move more 
rapidly and to a greater extent than can most mature 
plants. Seedlings are subjected to a severe struggle 
for life, and it appears to be highly important to them 
that they should adapt themselves as quickly and as 
jKjrfectly as possible to their conditions. Hence also 
it is that they are so extremely sensitive to light and 
gravitation. The cotyledons of some few species are 
sensitive to a touch ; but it is probable that this is 
ouly an indirect result of the foregoing kinds of sen- 
sitiveness, for there is no reason to believe that they 
profit by moving when touched. 

Our seedling now throws up a stem bearing leaves, 
and often branches, all of which whilst young are con- 
tinually circumnutating. If we look, for instance, at a 
great acacia tree, we may feel assured that every one of 
the innumerable growing shoots is constantly describ- 
ing small ellipses ; as is each petiole, sub-petiole, and 
leaflet. The latter, as well as ordinary leaves, gene- 
rally move up and down in nearly the same vertical 
plane, so that they describe very narrow ellipses. 
The flower-peduncles are likewise continually circum- 
nutating. If we could look beneath the ground, and 
our eyes had the power of a microscope, we should see 
the tip of each rootlet endeavouring to sweep small 
ellipses or circles, as far as the pressure of the sur- 
rounding earth permitted. All this astonishing amount 
of movement has been going on year after year since 
the time when, as a seedling, the tree first emerged 
from the ground. 

Stems are sometimes developed into long runners or 
stolons. These circumnutate in a conspicuous manner, and 
are thus aided in passing between and over surrounding 
obstacles. But whether the circumnutating movement 
has been increased for this special purpose is doubtful. 
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We have now to consider circiimnutation in a 
modified form, as the source of several great classes of 
movement. The modification may be determined by 
innate causes, or by external agencies. Under the first 
head we see leaves which, when first unfolded, stand 
in a vertical position, and gradually bend downwards 
as they grow older. We see flower-peduncles bending 
down after the flower has withered, and others rising 
up ; or again, stems with their tips at first bowed 
downwards, so as to be hooked, afterwards straighten- 
ing themselves ; and many other such cases. These 
changes of position, which are due to epinasty or 
hyponasty, occur at certain periods of the life of the 
plant, and are independent of any external agency. 
They are effected not by a continuous upward or 
downward movement, but by a succession of small 
ellipses, or by zigzag lines, — that is, by a circum- 
nutating movement which is preponderant in some 
one direction. 

Again, climbing plants whilst young circumnutate 
in the ordinary manner, but as soon as the stem 
has grown to a certain height, which is different for 
different species, it elongates rapidly, and now the 
amplitude of the circumnutating movement is im- 
mensely increased, evidently to favour the stem catch- 
ing hold of a support. The stem also circumnutates 
rather more equally to all sides than in the case of 
non-climbing plants. This is conspicuously the case 
with those tendrils which consist of modified leaves, 
as these sweep wide circles; whilst ordinary leaves 
usually circumnutate nearly in the same vertical plane. 
Flower-peduncles when converted into tendrils have 
their circumnutating movement in like manner greatly 
increased. 

We now come to our second group of circumnu- 
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tating movements — those modified through external 
agencies. The so-called sleep or nyctitropic move- 
ments of leaves are determined by the daily alterna- 
tions of light and darkness. It is not the darkness 
which excites them to move, but the difference in the 
amount of light which they receive during the day 
and night ; for with several species, if the leaves have 
not been brightly illuminated during the day, they 
do not sleep at night. They inherit, however, some 
tendency to move at the proper periods, indepen- 
dently of any change in the amount of light. The 
movements are in some cases extraordinarily complex, 
but as a full summary has been given in the chapter 
devoted to this subject, we will here say but little on 
this head. Leaves and cotyledons assume their noc- 
t urnal position by two means, by the aid of pulvini and 
without such aid. In the former case the movement 
continues as long as the leaf or cotyledon remains in 
full health ; whilst in the latter case it continues only 
whilst the part is growing. Cotyledons appear to 
sleep in a larger proportional number of species than 
do leaves. In some species, the leaves sleep and not 
the cotyledons ; in others, the cotyledons and not the 
leaves ; or both may sleep, and yet assume widely 
different positions at night. 

Although the nyctitropic movements of leaves and 
cotyledons are wonderfully diversified, and sometimes 
differ much in the species of the same genus, yet the 
blade is always placed in such a position at night, that 
its upper surface is exposed as little as possible to full 
radiation. We cannot doubt that this is the object 
gained by these movements ; and it has been proved 
that leaves exposed to a clear sky, with their blades 
compelled to remain horizontal, suffered much more 
from the cold than others which were allowed to assume 
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their proper vertical position. Some curious facts 
have been given under this head, showing that hori- 
zontally extended leaves suffered more at night, when 
the air, which is not cooled by radiation, was prevented 
from freely circulating beneath their lower surfaces ; 
and so it was, when the leaves were allowed to go to 
sleep on branches which had been rendered motionless. 
In some species the petioles rise up greatly at night, 
and the pinnm close together. The whole plant is 
thus rendered more compact, and a much smaller 
surface is exposed to radiation. 

That the various nyctitropic movements of leaves 
result from modified circiunnutation has, we think, 
been clearly shown. In the simplest cases a leaf 
describes a single large ellipse during the 24 h. ; and 
the movement is so arranged that the blade stands 
vertically during the night, and reassumes its former 
position on the following morning. The course pursued 
differs from ordinary circiunnutation only in its greater 
amplitude, and in its greater rapidity late in the 
evening and early on the following morning. Unless 
this movement is admitted to be one of circumnu- 
tation, such leaves do not circumnutate at all, and this 
would be a monstrous anomaly. In other cases, leaves 
and cotyledons describe several vertical ellipses during 
tlie 24 h. ; and in the evening one of them is increased 
greatly in amplitude until the blade stands vertically 
either upwards or downwards. In this position it con- 
tinues to circumnutate until the following morning, 
when it reassumes its former position. These move- 
ments, when a pulvinus is present, are often compli- 
cated by the rotation of the leaf or leaflet ; and such 
rotation on a small scale occurs during ordinary cir- 
cumnutation. The many diagrams showing the move- 
ments of sleeping and non-sleeping leaves and coty- 
2 o 
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ledons should be compared, and it will be seen that 
they are essentially alike. Ordinary circumnutation 
is converted into a nyctitropic movement, firstly by an 
increase in its amplitude, but not to so great a degree 
as in the case of climbing plants, and secondly by its 
licing rendered perioilic in relation to the alterna- 
tions of day and night. But there is frequently a 
<listinct trace of periodicity in the circumnutating 
movements of non-sleeping leaves and cotyledons. 
The fact that nyctitropic movements occur in species 
distributed in many families throughout the whole 
vascular series, is intelligible, if they result from the 
modification of the universally present movement of 
circumnutation ; otherwise the fact is inexplicable. 

In the seventh chapter we have given the case of 
a Porlieria, the leaflets of which remained closed all 
day, as if asleep, when the plant was kept dry, appa- 
rently for the sake of checking evaporation. Some- 
thing of the same kind occurs with certain Gramineoe. 
At the close of this same chapter, a few observations 
were appended on what may be called the embryology 
of leaves. The leaves producetl by young shoots on 
cut-down plants of Mdilotm taurica slept like those of 
a Trifolium, whilst the leaves on the older branches 
on the same plants slept in a very different manner, 
proper to the genus ; and from the reasons assigned 
we are tempted to look at this case as one of reversion 
to a former nyctitropic habit. So again with Desnw- 
dium fftjrans, the absence of small lateral leaflets on 
very young plants, makes us suspect that the imme- 
diate progenitor of this species did not possess lateral 
leaflets, and that their appearance in an almost rudi- 
mentary condition at a somewhat more advanced age 
is the result of reversion to a trifoliate predecessor. 
However this may be, the rapid circumnutating or 
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gyrating movements of the little lateral leaflets, seem 
to be due proximately to the pulvinus, or organ of 
movement, not having been reduced nearly so much 
as the blade, during the successive modifications 
through which the species has passed. 

We now come to the highly imjwrtant class of 
movements due to the action of a lateral light. When 
stems, leaves, or other organs are placed, so that one 
side is illuminated more brightly than the other, they 
bend towards the light. ' This heliotropic movement 
manifestly results from the modification of ordinary 
circumnutation ; and every gradation between the two 
movements could be followed. When the light was 
dim, and only a very little brighter on one side than 
on the other, the movement consisted of a succession 
of ellipses, directed towards the light, each of which 
approached nearer to its source than the previous one. 
When the diflerence in the light on the two sides 
was somewhat greater, the ellipses were drawn out 
into a strongly-marked zigzag line, and when much 
greater the course became rectilinear. We have 
reason to believe that changes in the turgescenee of 
the cells is the proximate cause of the movement 
of circumnutation ; and it appears that when a plant 
is unequally illuminated on the two sides, the always 
changing turgescenee is augmented along one side, 
and is weakened or quite arrested along the other 
sides. Increased turgescenee is commonly followed by 
increased growth, so that a plant which has bent itself 
towards the light during the day would be fixed in this 
position were it not for apogeotropism acting during 
the night. But parts provided with pulvini bend, as 
Pfeffer has shown, towards the light ; and here growth 
does not come into play any more than in the ordinary 
circumnutatiiig movements of pulvini. 

2 0 2 
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IToliotropism prevails widely tliroRghout the vege- 
table kingdom, but whenever, from the changed habits 
of life of any plant, such movements become injurious 
or useless, the tendency is easily eliminated, as we see 
with climbing and insectivorous plants. 

Aj)heliotropic movements are comparatively rare in 
a well-marked degree, excepting with sub-aerial roots. 
In the two cases investigated by us, the movement 
(iertainly consisted of modified circumnutation. 

The position which leaves and cotyledons occupy 
during the day, namely, more or less transversely to 
the direction of the light, is due, according to Frank, 
to what we call diaheliotropism. As all leaves and 
cotyledons are continually circumnutating, there can 
hardly be a doubt that diaheliotropism results from 
modified circumnutation. From the fact of leaves and 
cotyledons frequently rising a little in the evening, it 
appears as if diaheliotropism had to conquer during 
the middle of the day a widely prevalent tendency to 
ajKjgeotropism. 

Lastly, the leaflets and cotyledons of some plants 
are known to be injured by too much light ; and when 
tlie sun shines brightly on them, they move upwards 
or downwards, or twist laterally, so that they direct 
their edges towards the light, and thus they escape 
Ijeing injured. These paraheliotropic movements cer- 
tainly consisted in one case of modified circumnuta- 
tion ; and so it probably is in all cases, for the leaves 
of all the species described circumnutate in a con- 
spicuous manner. This movement has hitherto been 
observed only with leaflets provided with pulvini, in 
which the increased turgescence on opposite sides is 
not followed by growth ; and we can understand why 
this should be so, as the movement is required only 
for a temporary purpose. It would manifestly be dis- 
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advantageous for the leaf to be fixed by growth in its 
inclined position. For it has to assume its former 
horizontal position, as soon as possible after the sun 
has ceased shining too brightly on it. 

The extreme sensitiveness of certain seedlings to 
light, as shown in our ninth chapter, is highly remark- 
able. The cotyledons of Phalaris became curved 
towards a distant lamp, which emitted so little light, 
that a pencil held vertically close to the plants, did 
not cast any shadow which the eye could perceive 
on a white card. These cotyledons, therefore, were 
affected by a difference in he amount of light on their 
two sides, which the eye could not distinguish. The 
degree of their curvature within a given time towards 
a lateral light did not correspond at all strictly with 
the amount of light which they received ; the light 
not being at any time in excess. They continued for 
nearly half an hour to bend towards a lateral light, 
after it had been extinguished. They bend with 
remarkable precision towards it, and this depends on 
the illumination of one whole side, or on the obscura- 
tion of the whole opposite side. The difference in the 
amount of light which plants at any time receive in 
comparison with what they have shortly before re- 
ceived, seems in all cases to be the chief exciting cause 
of those movements which are influenced by light. 
Thus seedlings brought out of darkness bend towards 
a dim lateral light, sooner than others which had pre- 
viously been exposed to daylight We have seen 
several analogous cases with the nyctitropic move- 
ments of leaves. A striking instance was observed in 
the case of the periodic movements of the cotyledons 
of a Cassia; in the morning a pot was placed in an 
obscure part of a room, and all the cotyledons rose up 
•closed ; another pot had stood in the sunlight, and 
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the cotyledons of course remained expanded; both 
pots were now placed close together in the middle of 
the room, and the cotyledons which had been exposed 
to the sun, immediately began to close, while the 
others opened ; so that the cotyledons in the two pots 
moved in exactly opposite directions whilst exposed 
to the sjxme degree of light. 

We found that if seedlings, kept in a dark place, 
were laterally illuminated by a small wax taper for 
only two or three minutes at intervals of about three- 
quarters of an hour, they all became bowed to the 
jwiut where the taper had been held. We felt much 
surprised at this fact, and until we had read Wiesner’s 
observations, we attributed it to the after-effects of 
the light; but he has shown that the same degree 
of curvature in a plant may be induced in the 
rjourse of an hour by several interrupted illumina- 
tions lasting altogether for 20 m., as by a continuous 
illumination of 60 m. We believe that this case, 
as well as our own, may be explained by the ex- 
citement from light being due not so much to its 
actual amount, as to the difference in amount from 
that previously received ; and in our case there were 
repeated alternations from complete darkness to light. 
In this, and in several of the above specified respects, 
light seems to act on the tissues of plants, almost in 
the same manner as it does on the nervous system 
of animals. 

There is a much more striking analogy of the same 
kind, in the sensitiveness to light being localised in 
the tips of the cotyledons of Phalaris and Avena, and 
in the upper part of the hypocotyls of Brassica and 
Beta ; and in the transmission of some influence from 
these upper to the lower parts, causing the latter to 
bend towards the light. This influence is also trans- 
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mitted beneath the soil to a depth where no light 
enters. It follows from this localisation, that the 
lower parts of the cotyledons of Phalaris, &c., which 
normally become more bent towards a lateral light 
than the upj)er parts, may be brightly illuminated 
during many hours, and will not bend in the least, if 
all light be excluded from the tip. It is an interest- 
ing experiment to place caps over the tips of the 
cotyledons of Phalaris, and to allow a very little light 
to enter through minute orifices on one side of the 
caps, for the lower part of the cotyledons will then 
bend to this side, and not to the side which has been 
brightly illuminated during the whole time. In the 
case of the radicles of Sittapis alba, sensitiveness to 
light also resides in the tip, which, when laterally 
illuminated, causes the adjoining part of the root to 
bend apheliotropically. 

Gravitation excites plants to bend away from the 
centre of the earth, or towards it, or to place them- 
selves in a transverse position with respect to it. 
Although it is impossible to modify in any direct 
manner the attraction of gravity, yet its influence 
could be moderated indirectly, in the several ways 
described in the tenth chapter; and under such 
circumstances the same kind of evidence as that given 
in the chapter on Heliotropism, showed in the plainest 
manner that apogeotropic and geotropic, and probably 
diageotropic movements, are all modified forms of 
circumnutation. 

Different parts of the same plant and different 
species are affected by gravitation in widely different 
degrees and manners. Some plants and organs exhibit 
hardly a trace of its action. Young seedlings which, 
as we know, circumnutate rapidly, are eminently sensi- 
tive ; and we have seen the hypocotyl of Beta bending 
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upwards through 109° in 3 h. 8 m. The after-effects 
of apogeotropism last for above half an hour; and 
horizontally-laid hypocotyls are sometimes thus car- 
ried temporarily beyond an upright position. The 
benefits derived from geotropism, apogeotropism, and 
diageotropism, are generally so manifest that they 
need not be specified. With the flower-peduncles of 
Oxalis, epinasty causes them to bend down, so that 
the ripening pods may be protected by the calyx 
from the rain. Afterwards they are carried upwarfs 
by apogeotropism in combination with hyponasty, and 
are thus enabled to scatter their seeds over a wider 
space. The capsules and flower-heads of some plants 
are bowed downwards through geotropism, and they 
then bury themselves in the earth for the protection 
and slow maturation of the seeds. This burying 
]>rocess is much facilitated by the rocking movement 
due to circumnutation. 

In the case of the radicles of several, probably of all 
seedling plants, sensitiveness to gravitation is confined 
to the tip, which transmits an influence to the adjoining 
upiier part, causing it to bend towards the centre of 
the earth. That there is transmission of this kind was 
proved in an interesting manner when horizontally 
extended radicles of the bean were exposed to the 
attraction of gravity for 1 or IJ h., and their tips were 
then amputated. Within this time no trace of curva- 
ture was exhibited, and the radicles were now placed 
pointing vertically downwards ; but an influence had 
already been transmitted from the tip to the adjoining 
part, for it soon became bent to one side, in the same 
manner as would have occurred had the radicle 
remained horizontal and been still acted on by geo- 
tropism. Radicles thus treated continued to grow out 
horizontally for two or three days, until a new tip was 
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reformed ; and this was then acted on by geotropism, 
and the radicle became curved perpendicularly down- 
wards. 

It has now been shown that the following important 
classes of movement all arise from modified circum- 
nntation, which is omnipresent whilst growth lasts, 
and after growth has ceased, whenever pulvini are 
present. These classes of movement consist of those 
due to epinasty and hyponasty, — those proper to 
climbing plants, commonly called revolving nutation, 
— the nyctitropic or sleep movements of leaves and 
cotyledons, — and the two immense classes of move- 
ment excited by light and gravitation. When we 
speak of modified circumnutation we mean that light, 
or the alternations of light and darkness, gravitation, 
slight pressure or other irritants, and certain innate 
or constitutional states of the plant, do not directly 
cause the movement ; they merely lead to a tempo- 
rary increase or diminution of those spontaneous 
changes in the tnrgescence of the cells which are 
already in progress. In what manner, light, gravita- 
tion, &c., act on the cells is not known ; and we 
will here only remark that, if any stimulus affected 
the cells in such a manner as to cause some slight 
tendency in the affected part to bend in a beneficial 
manner, this tendency might easily be increased 
through the preservation of the more sensitive indi- 
■viduals. But if such bending were injurious, the 
tendency would be eliminated unless it was over- 
poweringly strong; for we know how commonly all 
characters in all organisms vary. Nor can we see any 
reason to doubt, that after the complete elimination of 
a tendency to bend in some one direction under a 
certain stimulus, the power to bend in a directly 
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opposite direction might gradually be acquired through 
natural selection.* 

Although so many movements have arisen through 
modified circumnutation, there are others which 
appear to have had a quite independent origin; but 
they do not form such large and important classes. 
When a leaf of a Mimosa is touched it suddenly 
assumes the same position as when asleep, but Briicke 
has shown that this movement results from a different 
state of turgescence in the cells from that which 
occurs during sleep ; and as sleep-movements are cer- 
tainly due to modified circumnutation, those from a 
touch can hardly be thus due. The back of a leaf of 
Drosera rotundifolia was cemented to the summit of 
a stick driven into the ground, so that it could not 
move in the least, and a tentacle was observed during 
many hours under the microscope; but it exhibited 
no circumnutating movement, yet after being mo- 
mentarily touched with a bit of raw meat, its basal 
part began to curve in 23 seconds. This curving 
movement therefore could not have resulted from 
modified circumnutation. But when a small object, 
such as a fragment of a bristle, was placed on one side 
of the tip of a radicle, which we know is continually 
circumnutating, the induced curvature was so similar 
to the movement caused by geotropism, that we can 
hardly doubt that it is due to modified circumnu- 
tation. A flower of a Mahonia was cemented to a 
stick, and the stamens exhibited no signs of circum- 
nutation under the microscope, yet when they were 
lightly touched they suddenly moved towards the pistil. 
Lastly, the curling of the extremity of a tendril when 



• See the remarks in Frank’s 91, &o.), on natural selection in 
■ Die wagerechte Kiohtnng von connection with geotropism, helio- 
Pflanzentheilen ’ (1870, pp. 90, tropism, & 0 . 
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touched seems to be independent of its revolving or 
circumnutating movement. This is best shown by the 
part which is the most sensitive to contact, circum- 
nutating much less than the lower parts, or apparently 
'not at all,* 

Although in these cases we have no reason to 
believe that the movement depends on modified cir- 
cumnutation, as with the several classes of movement 
described in this volume, yet the difference between 
the two sets of cases may not be so great as it at 
first appears. In the one set, an irritant causes an 
increase or diminution in the turgescence of the cells, 
which are already in a state of change ; whilst in the 
other set, the irritant first starts a similar change in 
their state of turgescence. Why a touch, slight 
pressure or any other irritant, such as electricity, heat, 
or the absorption of animal matter, should modify the 
turgescence of the affected cells in such a manner as to 
cause movement, we do not know. But a touch acts in 
this manner so often, and on such widely distinct plants, 
that the tendency seems to be a very general one ; and 
if beneficial, it might be increased to any extent. In 
other cases, a touch produces a very different effect, 
as with Nitella, in which the protoplasm may be seen 
to recede from the walls of the cell; in Lactuca, in 
which a milky fluid exudes; and in the tendrils of 
certain Vitacess, Cucurbitaceae, and Bignoniaceae, in 
which slight pressure causes a cellular outgrowth. 

Finally, it is impossible not to be struck with the 
resemblance between the foregoing movements of 
plants and many of the actions performed uncon- 
sciously by the lower animals.f With plants an 

* For the evidence on thin pp. 173, 174. 
bead, aee the ‘ Movements and f ^hs remarks to nearly the 
Habits of Climbing Plants,’ 1876, same effect : “ Dass sich die le- 
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astonishingly small stimulus suffices ; and even with 
allied plants one may be highly sensitive to the 
slightest continued pressure, and another highly sensi- 
tive to a slight momentary touch. The habit of moving 
at certain periods is inherited both by plants and 
animals ; and several other points of similitude have 
been specified. But the most striking resemblance is 
the localisation of their sensitiveness, and the transmis- 
sion of an infiuence from the excited part to another 
which consequently moves. Yet plants do not of course 
possess nerves or a central nervous system; and we 
may infer that with animals such structures serve only 
for the more perfect transmission of impressions, and 
for the more complete intercommunication of the 
several parts. 

We believe that there is no structure in plants more 
wonderful, as far as its functions are concerned, than 
the tip of the radicle. If the tip be lightly pressed 
or burnt or cut, it transmits an influence to the upper 
adjoining part, causing it to bend away from the 
affected side; and, what is more surprising, the tip 
can distinguish between a slightly harder and softer 
object, by which it is simultaneously pressed on oppo- 
site sides. If, however, the radicle is pressed by a 
similar object a little above the tip, the pressed part 
does not transmit any influence to the more distant 
parts, but bends abruptly towards the object. If the 
tip perceives the air to be moister on one side than 
on the other, it likewise transmits an influence to the 
upper adjoining part, which bends towards the source 
of moisture. When the tip is excited by light (though 



bcnde Pflanzensubstanz derart lioh, wie die Teraohiedencn Sinnes- 
innerlich difforenzirt, daas ein- ncrven dee Thiere’ (‘Arbeiten 
zelne Tbeile mit speoiflschen dee Hot Inet. in WUrzburg,' Bd. 
Eucrgien auegoriistet eind, ahn. U. 1879, p. 282). 
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in the case of radicles this was ascertained in only a 
single instance) the adjoining part bends from the 
light ; bnt when excited by gravitation the same part 
bends towards the centre of gravity. In almost every 
case we can clearly perceive the final purpose or advan- 
tage of the several movements. Two, or perhaps more, 
of the exciting causes often act simultaneously on the 
tip, and one conquers the other, no doubt in accord- 
ance with its importance for the life of the plant. 
The course pursued by the radicle in penetrating the 
ground must be determined by the tip; hence it 
has acquirecl such diverse kinds of sensitiveness. It 
is hardly an exaggeration to say that the tip of the 
radicle thus endowed, and having the jwwer of 
•lirecting the movements of the adjoining parts, acts 
like the brain of one of the lower animals ; the brain 
being seated within the anterior end of the body, 
receiving impressions from the sense-organs, and 
•lirecting the several movements. 
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hypocotyl, 496 

Bignouia caprtoUUa, apheliotropic 
movement of tendrils, 432, 45(1 
Boiiehd on Melaleuca eriar/olia, 
383 

Briiitica naput, circumnutation of 
fl..wer-stem», 226 

Bramica oleracea, oircumnutatlon 
of seedling, ID 

, of radicle, 11 

, geotropic movement of radicle. 
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£ra»$iea oleraeea, movement of 
buried and arcUed bypocotyl, 13, 
14,15 

, conjoint circumnutation of 

bypocotyl and cotyledona, IG, 17, 
18 

, of bypocotyl in darkneas, 19 

, of a cotyledon with bypocotyl 

bccured to a stick, 19, 20 

, rate of movement, 20 

, ellipses described by hypo- 

cotyle when erect, 105 

, movements of cotyledons, 115 

, of stem, 202 

, of leaves at night, 229, 

230 

, sleep of cotyledons, 301 

circumnutation of bypocotyl 

of seedling plant, 425 

, heliotmpio movement and 

circumnutation of bypocotyls, 
426 

, effect of lateral light on hypo- 

cotyls, 479.482 

, apogeotropio movement of 

bypocotyls, 500, 501 
Bmmiea rapa, movements of leaves, 
280 

Brongniart, A., on the sleep of 
Strephium floribumhtm, 391 
Bruce, Dr., on the sleep of leaves in 
Aterrhoa, 330 

BryoplitjUum (vel Calanehoe) calyei- 
num, movement of leaves, 237 



C. 

Camellia Japonica, circumnutation 
of leaf, 281, 232 

Candolle, A. de, on Trapa natans, 
95 ; on sensitiveness of coty- 
ledons. 127 

Canna Waneewicai, cironmnuta- 
tion of plumules, 5^ 59 

, of leaf, 2,’)2 

Cannabie eativa, movements of 
leaves, 250 

, nocturnal movements of coty- 
ledons, 307 



Catmabit eativa. sinking of the young 
leaves at night, 444 
Cassia, nyctitropio movement of 
leaves, 869 

Cattia Barvlayana. nocturnal move- 
ment of leaves. 372 

, si iglit movement of leaflets,40 1 

cdUiaatha, uninjured by ex- 
posure at night, 289, t». 

, nyctitropie movement of 

Icav^ 371 

, circumnutating movement of 

leaves. 372 

. corymboea, cotyledons sensi- 

tive to contact. 126 

, nyctitropie movement of 

leaves, .369 

fioribunda, use of sleep move- 
ments, 289 

, effect of radiation on the 

leaves at night, 294 

, circumnutating and nycti- 

tropic movement of a terminal 
leaflet, 372, 373 

, movements of young and older 

leaves, 400 

florida. cotyledons sensitive to 

contact. 126 

, sleep of cotyledons, 308 

qlauea, cotyledons sensitive to 

contact, 126 

, sleep of cotyledons. 308 

laevigata, eflbot of radiation 

on leaves, 289, n. 

mimoeoidee, movement of coty- 
ledons. 116 

, sensitiveness of, 126 

, sleep of, 308 

, nyctitropio movement of 

leaves, 372 

, effect of bright sunshine on 

cotyledons, 446 

negleeia, movements of, 117 

, effect of liglit, 124 

, sonsitiveuess of cotyledons, 

126 

nodosa, non-sensitive cotyle- 
dons, 126 

, do not rise at night, 308 

pubeeeene, non-sensitive coty- 
ledons, 126 
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Cauia pubetcent, uninjured by ex- 
posure at night, 293 

, sleep of cotyledons, 308 

, nyctitropio movement of 

leaves, 371 

, circumnntating movement 

of leaves, 372 

, nyctitropio movement of 

petioles, 400 

, diameter of plant at night, 

402 

*?• (f) movement of cotyledons, 

116 

tom, circumnutation of coty- 
ledons and hypocotyls, 34, 35, 
109,308 

, effect of light, 124, 125 

, sensitiveness to contact, 

125 

, heliotropic movement and 

circumnutation of hypocotyl, 
431 

, hypocotyl of seedling slightly 

heliotropic, 454 

— — , apogeotropic movement of old 
hypocotyl, 497 

, movement of hypocotyl of 

young seedling, 510 
Caustic (nitrate of silver), effect of, 
on radicle of bean, 150, 156 ; on 
the common pea, 160. 

Cells, table of the measurement 
of, in tlie pulvini of Ozalit 
eomieulala, 120 ; changes in, 
547 

Centroseina, 365 

Ceratophyllum demer$um, move- 
ments of stem, 211 
Cereui Landbeekii, its rudimentary 
cotyledons, 97 

$peeiouimu», circumnutation 

of stem, 206, 207 

Cerinthe major, circumnutation of 
hypoootyl, 49 

, of cotyledons, 49 

, ellipses described by hypo- 

ootyls when erect, 107 

effect of darkness, 124 

Chatin, M., on Pinui tfordman- 
niana, 389 

Chenopodium album, sleep of 



leaves, but not of cotyledons, 314, 
819 

Chenopodium album, movement of 
leaves, 887 

blorophyll injured by bright light, 

Cieoielski, on the sensitiveness of 
the tip of the radicles, 4, 523 
Circumnutation, meaning explained, 
1 ; modified, 263-279 ; and helio- 
tropism, relation between, 435 ; 
of paramount importance to every 
plant, 547 

Ciieut ditcblor, circumnutation of 
leaf, 233 

Citrue aurantium, circumnutation 
of epicotyl, 28 

, unequal cotyledons, 95 

Clianihut Dampieri, nocturnal 
movement of leaves, 297 
Coboea teandene, circumnutation of, 
270 

Cohn, on the water secreted by 
Lathrira equamaria, 86, n. ; on 
the movement of leaflets of Uxa- 
lis,447 

Colutea atborea, nocturnal move- 
ment of leaflet 355 
Coniferte, circumnutation of, 211 
CoroniHa rosea, leaflets asleep, 355 
Corybu avettana, circumnutation of 
young shoot, emitted from the 
epiconi, 55, 56 

, arched epicotyl, 77 

Cotyledon umbilieue, circumnuta- 
ta<>nofstolons,219,220 
Cotyledons, rudimentary. 94-98 ; 
circumnutation of, 109-112; noc- 
turnal movementis 111, 112 ; pul- 
vini or joints oi; 112-122; dis- 
turbed periodic movements by 
light, 123; sensitiveness of, to 
contsict, 125; nyctitropic move- 
ments of, 283, 297 ; list of coty- 
ledons which rise or sink at 
night, 300; concluding remarks 
on their movements, 311 
Cmmbe maritima, circumnutation of 
leaves, 228, 229 

Crinum eapente, shape of leaves, 
253 

2 P 
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Crinum capmse, circumnntation of, 
254 

Crotolaria (sp. sloop of leares, 
340 

Cryptogam), circumnutation of, 
257-259 

Cucumi) dudaim, movoment of coty- 
ledons, 43, 44 

, sleep of cotyledons, 304 


Cyclamen Penicum, burying of the 
pods, 433 

Cypenu alterni/oliu), cirenmnuta- 
tion of stem, 212 

, movement of stem, 509 

Cytieu) /ragratt), circumnutation of 
hypocotyl, 37 

sleep of leaves, 344, 397 

, apogeotropic movement of 

stem, 494-496 


hypocotyl, 42 

, cotyledons Tertical at night, 

304 


D. 


oti/era, geotropic movement 

of radicle, 88, 89 

, circumnutation of arched hypo- 

, of straight and vertical hypo- 
cotyl, 40 

, movements of cotyledons, 41, 

42, 115, 124 

, position of radicle, 89 

, rupture of the seed -coats, 

102 

when erect, 107, 108 

, sensitiveness of apex of ra<li- 

cle, 169-171 

, cotyledons vertical at night, 

304 

— not affected by apogeotropism, 

, tips cauterised transversely, 

537 

Curvature of the mdiele, 193 
Cyea) pertinala, circumnutation of 
young leaf, whilst emerging from 
the ground, 58 

, tirst leaf arched, 78 

, circumnutation of terminal 

leaflets, 252 

Cyclamtn Penicum, movement of 
cotyledon, 46 

, undeveloped cotyledons, 78, 

96 

, oiryumnutution of iieduncle, 

225 

, , of leaf. 246, 247 

, downward apheliotropio move- 
ment of a flower peduncle. 433- 
435 


Dahlia, circumnntation of young 
leaves, 244-246 

Dalea alopccuroido, leaflets de- 
pressed at night, 854 

Darkness, effect of, on the move- 
ment of leaves, 407 

Darlinglonia Cali/omica, its loaves 
or pitchers apheliotropic, 450, n. 

Darwin, Charles, on Maurnndia 
Mmper/lortiu.22i; on theBwodish 
turnip, 280, n. ; movements of 
climbing plants, 266. 271; the 
heliotropic movemeut of the ten- 
drils of Bignonia capreolata, 483; 
revolution of climbing plants, 
451 ; on the ourling of a tendril, 
570 

, Erasmus, on the podimcles of 

Cyclamens, 433 

, Francis, on the radicle of 

Sinapi) alba, 486 ; on Hygrosco- 
pic seeds, 489, n. 

Datura etramonium, nocturnal 
movement of cotyledons, 298 

Delpino, on cotyledons of Chtero- 
phyllum and Corydalis, 96, n. 

Delphinium nudieauU, mode of 
breaking through the ground, 80 

, confluent petioles of two coty- 
ledons, 553 

Detmodium gyratu, movement of 
leaflets, 257, n. 

, position of leaves at night, 

285 

, sleep of leaves, not of coty- 
ledons, 314 

. circumnntation and nycti- 
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tropic movement of leaves, 8.58- 
.S60 

Demnodium rryrant, movement of 
latenil Iniilets, 3<il 

. jerking of leaflets, 362 

, nyotitmpio movement of peti- 
oles, 400, 401 

diameter of plant at night, 

402 

, lateral movement of leaves, 

404 

, zigzag movement of apex of 

leaf, 405 

, shape of lateral leaflet, 416 

vetpertilionu, 364, ». 

Deutzia graeilit, circumnutation of 
stem, 205 

Diageotropism, 5; or transverse- 
grotropism, 520 

Dialieliotropism, 5; or Transversal- 
Heliotropismns of Frank, 419; 
influence by epinnsty, 439 ; 
hy weight and apogeotropism, 
440 

Dianihue mryofhyJluz, 230 

, ciroumnutation of young leaf, 

231, 269 

Dicotyledons, circumnutation wide- 
ly spread among, 68 
Dioncea, oscillatory movements of 
leaves, 261, 271 

Dioncea mmeipula, eirenmnntation 
of young expanding leaf, 289, 



241 

, oscillations of, 242-244 

Diurnal sleep. 419 
Drosera Capensli, structure of first- 
formed leaves, 414 

TOtnudifiiia, movement of 

young leaf, 237, 238 

, of the tentacles, 239 

, sensitiveness of tentacles, 

261 

, shape of leaves, 414 

, leaves not heliottopic, 450 

, leaves <-ircumuutale largely, 

454 

, sensitiveness of 570 



XrCALTPTCS. 

Diichartre on Tephrona earibcea. 
354 ; on the nyctitropic movement 
of the Cassia, 369 

Duval-Jonve, on the movements of 
BryophyUum edlycinum, 237; of 
the narrow leaves of the Grami- 
neso, 413 

Dyer. Mr. Thi.«elton, on the leaves 
of CroMaria, 340 ; on Caaia flori- 
Imnda, 869, a., on the absorbent 
hairs on the buried flower-heads 
of Tri/oUum lubterraneum, 517 



E. 

Echereria ttoUmifera, circumnuta- 
tionofleaf,237 

Eehinocactui n’rfdescms, its rudi- 
mentary cotyledons, 97 
Eehinoeysiit lobata, movements of 
tendri'- 

. 

510 



Elfving, F., on the rhizomes of 
Sparganium ramosum, 189; on 
the diageotropic movement in the 
rhizomes of some plants, 521 
Elymut arenarew, leaves closed 
during the day, 413 
Embryology of leaves, 414 
En^lmann, Dr., on the Quenu$ 
vireno, 85 
Epinasty, 5, 267 

Epieotyl, or plnmnle, 5; manner 
of breaking through the ground, 
77 ; emer^ from the ground 
under the form of an arch, 553 
Erythrina eaffra, sleep of leaves, 
367 

eorattodendron, movement of 

terminal leaflet, 367 
eriita-gani, effect of tem- 
perature on sleep of leaves, 
318 

, circumnutation and nyeti- 

tropic movement of terminal 
leaflets, 367 

Eucaiyptui retinifera, circumnuta- 
tion of leaves, 244 

2 p 2 
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EupkorUa jaequiaac/tora, nycti- 
tropic moToment of leaves, 388 



F. 

Flaliault, M., on the rupture of 
seed-coats, 102-104, 108 
Flower-stems, cironmnutation of, [ 
223-228 i 

Fragaria Rotacea, cireumnutation ! 

of stolon, 214-218 j 

Frank, Dr. A. B., the terms Hello- I 
tropism and Geotropism, first | 
nsM by him, 5, n. ; radicles acted 
on by geotropism, 70, a. ; on the 
stolons of Fragaria, 215; periodic 
and nyctitropic movements of 
leaves, 284; on the root-leaves 
of plants kept in darkness, 443 ; 
on pulvini, 485 ; on natural 
selection in connection with 
geotropism, heliotropUm, &c., 
570 

— — , on Transversal-Heliotropis- I 
mus, 419 i 

Fuchtia, oircumnutation of stem, 
205, 206 



0 . 

Gazania ringetu, cireumnutation 
of stem, 208 

Genera containing sleeping plants, 
320, 321 

Geotropism, 5; effect of, on the 
primary radicle, 198 ; the reverse 
of apogeotropiam, 512 ; effect on 
the tips of radicles, 543 
Geranittm dnereum, 304 

Endnmi, 304 

Iberieum, nocturnal movement 

of cotyledons, 298 

Siehardzoni, 304 

rotundt/oh'um, nocturnal move- 
ment of cotyledon, 304, 312 

tubeavleictnt, 304 

Germinating seed, history of a, 
548 



GYMEOSPERMS. 

GiOiago ugetum, cireumnutation of 
hypoootyl, 21, 108 

, burying of bypocotyl, 109 

, seedlings feebly illuminated, 

124, 128 

sleep of cotyledon, 302 

, leaves, .321 

Glaueium lateum, cireumnutation 
of young leaves, 228 
Okdilzchia, sleep of leaves, 368 
Glycine hizpida, vertical sinking of 
leaflets, 366 

Glyeyrrhha, leaflets depressed at 
night, 355 

GodiewskI, Emil, on the turge- 
sconce of the cells, 485 
Gooseberry, effect of radiation, 284 
Gouypium (var. Nankin cotton), 
cironmnutation of hypocotyl, 
22 

, movement of cotyledon, 22, 23 

, sleep of leaves, 324 

arboreum (?), sleep of cotyle- 
dons, 303 

Braxilienm, nocturnal move- 
ment of leaves, 324 

, sleep of cotyledons, 303 

herbaeeum, sensitiveneBS of 

apex of radicle. 168 
, radicles cauterised trans- 
versely, 537 

maritimum, noctunial move- 
ment of leaves, 324 
Gravitation, movements excited by, 
567 

Gray, Asa, on Delphinium nudi- 
eaule, 80; on Megarrhiza Cali- 
/orniea, 81 ; on the movements in 
the fruiting ft-onds of Atplenium 
Iriehomanee, 257 ; on the Amphi- 
carpata mtmoiea, 520 ; on the 
Ipomcea Jalappa, 557 
Grease, effect of, on radicles and 
their tips, 182, 185 
Gressner, Dr, H,, on the cotyledons 
of Cydamen Perzieum, 46, 77; 
on hypocotyl of the same, 96 
Gymnosperms, 389 
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H. 

Haberlmidt, Dr., on tho protube- 
rance on the hypoootylof Allinm, 
59 j the importance of the arch 
to seedling plants, 87 ; sub- 
aerial and subterranean cotyle- 
dons, 110, n.; the arched hypo- 
cotyl, 554 

Eiemalftxylnn Camptehianum, noc- 
turnal movement of leaves, 868, 



Hedera helix, circumnutation of 
stem, 207 

Hedytarum coronariam, nocturnal 
movements of leaves, 856 
Hetiauthemam proHratum, ^tro- 
pic movement of llower^eads, 
518 

Helianthiu annuus, circumnutation 
of hypoootyl, 45 

, arching of hypocotyl, 90 

, nocturnal movement of coty- 
ledons, 805 

Heliotropism, 5 ; uses of, 449 ; a 
modified form of circumnutation, 
490 

EelUborut niger, mode of breaking 
through the ground, 86 
Ileusen, Prof., on roots in worm- 
burrows, 72 



Hofmeister, on the curious move- 
ment of Spirogyra, 3, 259, n. ; of 
tlie leaves of Putia tiraiiotee, 
255 ; of cotyledons at night, 297 : 
of petals, 414 

and liatalin on the movements 

of the cabbage, 229 
Hooker, Sir J., on the effect of light 
on the pitchers of Sarracenia, 
450 



Hypoootyl, 5 ; manner of break- 
ing through the ground, 77 ; 
emerges under the form of an 
arch, 553 

Hypocotyls and Epicotyls, circum- 



nutation and other movements 
when arched,98; power of straight- 
ening themselves, 100; rupture 
of the seed-coats, 102-106 ; illus- 
tratiou of, 106; ciroiunnutation 
when erect, 107 ; when in dark, 
108 

Hyponasty, 6, 267 



Iberit unibedlata, movement of stem, 

202 . 

Illumination, effect of, on the sleep 
of leaves, 898 

Imatophyllum vel Clivia (sp. ?), 
movement of leaves, 255 
Indigo/era tineloria, leafiets de- 
pressed at niglit, 354 
Inheritance in plants, 407, 491 
Insectivorous and climbing plants 
not beliotropic, 450 ; infiuenoe of 
light on, 488 

Iponuea bima nox, arching of hypo- 
cotyl, 90 

,’ nocturnal position of coty- 
ledons, 800, 312 

carulea vel Pharbitie nil, 

circumnutation of seedliugs, 
47 

, movement of cotyledons, 47- 

49, 109 

, nocturnal movements of coty- 
ledons, 805 

, sleep of leaves, 386 

, sensitiveness to light, 451 

, the hypocotyledonous stems 

heliotropic, 458 

, eoeeinea, position of coty- 
ledons at night. 806, 312 

leptophylla, mode of breaking 

through the ground, 83, 84 

, arching of the petioles of the 

cotyledons, 90 

, difference in sensitiveness to 

gravitation in different ports, 
509 

, extraordinary maimer of ger- 
mination, 557 
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Ipomaa panduraia, nianner of ge> 
minatinn, 84, 557 

purpurea (vel Pharbitit hi»- 

pida% nocturnal moroment of 
ootyledoDo, 305, 312 

, sleep of leaves, 386 

, sensitiveness to light, 451 

, the hypocotyledonous steins 

heliotronio, 453 

Irie pteudo-acorut, circnmnntation 
of leaves, 253 

Irmisch, on cotyledons of Sanun- 
eulue Fiearia, 00 
Ivy, its stems beliotropic, 451 



d hy their position at night, 
204; nyctitiopic or sleep move- 
ments, 315, 394 : periodicity of 
their movements inherited. 407; 
embryology of, 414 ; so-called 
diurnal sleep, 445 
LegumiruMK, sleep of cotyledons, 
308 ; sleeping species, 340 
1,/e Maout and Decaisne, 67 
Indium eativum, sleep of cotyle- 



Kemer on the bonding down of pe- 
duncles, 414 

Klinostat, the, an instmment de- 
vised by Sachs to eliminate geo- 
tropism, 93 

Kraus, Dr. Carl, on the nndergronnd 
shoots of Tritieum repent, 189; 
on Cannahit tativa, 250, 307, 
312 ; on the movements of leaves, 
318 



L. 

Lacltiea tcarida, sleep of cotyle- 
dons, 305 

Lagenaria rulgarit, circumnutation 
of seedlings, 42 

, of cotyledons, 43 

, cotyledons vertical at night, 

Laihrea tquamaria, mode of 
breaking through the ground, 

, quantity of water secreted. 



the nervous system of animals, 
487 

Lilium auratum, circumnutation of 
stem, 212 

, apogeotropio movement of 

stem, 498, 499 

Linnssns, ‘ Somnus Plantamm,’ 
280; on plants sleeping, 320; 
on the leaves of Sida abutiUm, 
324; on QSnothera mollittima, 

Linrnn Berendieri, nocturnal move- 
ment of cotyledons, 298 

utilatiitimum, circumnutation 

of stem, 203 

Lolium perenne, joints affected by 
ajmgeotropism, .502 

Lonicera brachupoda, hooking of the 
tip, 272 

, sensitiveness to light 453 

Loomis, Mr., on tlie movements in 
the fruiting fronds of Aiplmium 
trichotnanet, 257 

Lotui aritlata, effect of radiation 
ou leavr^ 292 

Creliem, leaves awake and 

asleep, 354 



85, 86, ». 

Lathyrut nittolia, circumnuta- 
tion of stem of young seedling, 
33 

, ellipses described by, 107, 

108 

liCaves, circumnutation ol^ 226- 



Gebelii, nocturnal movement 

of cotyledons, 308 
— leaflets provided with pulvini, 

Jaeobteut, movements of coty- 
ledons, 35, 109 
, pulvini of, 115 
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Loiut Jaeolmm, movements at 
night, IlH, 121. 124 

, development of pulvini, 122 

, sleep of cotyledons, 308, 313 

, nyctitropio movement of 

leaves, 353 

major, sleep of leaves, 353 

perigritiut, movement of leaf- 
lets, 353 

Luntdaria vnlgarit, cirenmnutation 
of fronds, 258 
Lupinwi. 340 

albifrortt, sleep of leaves, 344 

Bartaegii, ieep of leaves, 

341 

lu(e«», cirenmnutation of ooty- 

letions, 38, 110 

, effect of darkness, 124 

Lttpiims, position of leaves when 
nsieop, 341 

, different positions of loaves at 

night, 343 



- polyphyllm, sleep of leaves. 



puhesoens, sleep of leaves by 

dsy ami night, 342 

, position of petioles at night, 

343 

, movements of petioles, 401 

tpeeiottu, cirenmnutation of 

leaves, 23t> 

Lynch, Mr. B., bn Pachira aquor 
tica, 95, n. ; sleep movements of 
Averrlwa, 330 



Marania arundinaoea, nyctitropio 
movement of leaves, 389-391 

, after much agitation do not 

sleep, 319 



Xartilia quadrifuUala, effect of ra- 
diation at night, 292 

, cirenmnutation and nycti- 

tropic movement of leoiiets, 392- 
394 

, rate of movement, 404 

Martins, on radiation at night, 
284, n. 

Masters, Dr. Maxwell, on the lead- 
ing shoots of the Coniferre, 2il 
ifoarandi'a temperjtorem, cirenmnu- 
tation of peduncle, 225 
Medieago maeulata, iioetumal posi- 
tion of leaves, 345 

marina, leaves awake and 

asleep, .344 

Meehan, Mr., on the effect of an 
iEcidium on Portulaca oUraeea, 
189 

llegarrhim Califomiea, mode of 
breaking through the ground, 
81 

, germination dosoribed by Asa 

Gray', 82 

, singular manner of germina- 
tion, 83, 550 

Melahsuea erica/olia, sleep of leaves, 
383 

Mdilolu$, sleep of leaves, 345 

aVM, sleep of leaves, 347 

eaintUa, sleep of leaves, 347 

dentata, effect of radiation at 

night, 295 

■ eltgam, sleep of leaves. 347 

gracilu, sleep of loaves, 347 

infaU^ sleep of leaves, 347 

Italira, leaves exposed at > 

night, 291 

, sleep of leaves, 347 

macrorrhiia, leaves exposed at 

night, 292 

, sleep of leaves, 347 

meManensit, sleep of leaves on 

full-grown and young plants, 
348, 416 

offieinali*, effect of exposure of 

leaves at night, 290, 296 

, nocturnal movement of leaves, 

346, 347 

, cirenmnutation of leaves, 348 

, movement of petioles, 401 
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Melilolut parciflora, sleep of leaves, 
347 

Petitpitmana, leaves exposed 

at night, 291, 296 

, sleep of leaves, 847 

tecundiflora, sleep of leaves, 

847 

suatxofens, leaves exposed at 

night, 291 

, sleep of leaves, 347 

luleata, sleep of leaves, 347 

Taurica, leaves exposed at 

night, 291 

, sleep of leaves, 347, 415 

Methods of observation, 6 
Mlmota aUiidn, cotyledons vertical 
at night, 116 

not sensitive to contact, 127 

— , sleep of cotykdons, 308 

, mdimenta^ leaflets, 364 

, nyctitropic movements of 

leavos, 379, 380 

, circumnntation of the main 

petiole of young leaf, 381 

, torsion, or rotation of loaves 

and leaflets, 400 

, first true leaf, 416 

, efieot of bright sunshine on 

basal leaflets, 445 

marginata, nyctitropic move- 
ments of leaflets, 381 
pudim, movement of coty- 
ledons, 105 

, rupture of the secd-ooats, 

105 

— , circumnutation of cotyledons, 
109 

' , pulvini of; 113, 115 

V cotyledons vertioid at night, 

116 

, hardly sensitive to contact, 

127 

, efieot of exposure at night, 

293 

, nocturnal movement of leaves, 

297 

, sleep of cotyledons, 308 

, circumnutation and nycti- 
tropic movement of main petiole, 

, of leaflets, 378 



Mimosa dUtida, circumnutation and 
nyctitropic movement of pinnse, 
402 

, number of ellipses described 

in given time, 406 

, efiect of bright sunshine on 

leafle^ 446 

Mirabilis jalapa and longiflora, 
nocturnal movements of cotyle- 
dons, 307 

, nyctitropic movement of 

leaves, 387 

Mohl, on heliotropism in ten- 
drils, stems, and twining plants. 

Momentum-like movement, the ac- 
cumulated effects of apogeo- 
tropi-m, 508 

Monocotyledons, sleep of leaves, 
389 

Monotrojpa hypopilyt, mode of 
breaking through the ground, 86 

Morren, on the movements of 
stamens of Sparmannia and 
Cereus,226 

Muller, Fritz, on Oatria fora, 34; 
on the circumnutation of Linum 
luitatiinmum, 203; movements 
of the flower-stems of an Alisma, 
226 

Muiitia elematit, movement of 
leaves, 246 

, leaves not heliotropic, 451 



Natnral selection in connection 
with geotropism, heliotropism, 

Nephrodium moUe, circumnutation 
of very young frond, 66 

, of older frond, 257 

, slight movement of fronds. 

509 

Neptimia oUraeea, sensitiveness to 
oonta.t, 128 

, nyctitropic movement of leaf- 
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Nieotiana glauea, sleep of leaves, 
385, 386 

, oiieumuutatioii of leaves, 

386 

Nobbe, on the ruptnre of the seod- 
coats in a seedling of Martunia, 
103 

Solana proifrata, movement of seed- 
lings in the dark, 50 

, circumnntation of seedling, 

108 

Nyctitropic movement of leaves, 
560 

Nyotitropism, or sleep of leaves, 
281; m connection with radia- 
tion, 286; object gained by it. 



Observation, methods of, 6 
CBnMtra molliimma, sleep of leaves, 

Opuntia batilarl$, conjoint circnm- 
n^tiou^of hypoootyl and coty- 

, thiclmning of the hypoootyl, 

96 

, ciroumnutation of hypoootyl 

when erect, 107 

, burying of, 109 

Orange, seedling, circumnntation 
of, 510 

Orchis pyramidalU, complex move- 
ment of pullinia, 489 
Oxalit aoeituetla, circnmnutation of 
flower-stem, 224 ' 

, effects of exposnre to radia- 
tion at night, 287, 288, 296 

, drcumnutation and nyoti- 

tropic movement in full-grown 
leaf, 326 

, ciroumnutation of leaflet when 

asleep, 327 

rate of circumnntation of 

leaflets, 404 

, effect of sunshine on leaflets, 

447 

, circnmnutation of peduncle, 

506 



Oxalit acttoteHa, seed-capsules, only 
occasionally buried, 518 
artieukUa, nocturnal move- 
ments of cotyledons, 307 
1- (Bioph^um) tentitiva, ra- 
pidity of movement of cotyledons 
during the day, 26 

, pnlvinus of, 113 

, cotyledons vertical at night, 

116,118 

bupkurifolia, oircninnntation 

of foliaceous petiole, 328 
, nyctitropic movement of ter- 
minal leaflet, 329 

camottt, circnmnutation of 

flower-stem, 223 

, epinastio movements of flower- 

stem, 504 

, effect of exposure at night, 

288,296 

, movements of the flower-pe- 
duncles due to apogeotiopism 
and other forces, 503-506 

eontimlaia (var. euprea), 

movements of cotyledons, 26 

, rising of ootyledoi^ 116 

, rudimentary pulvini of coty- 
ledons, 119 

, development of pulvinus, 

122 

effect of dull light, 124 

, experiments on leaves at night, 

288 

floribanda, pulvinus of coty- 

ledoiui, 114 

, nocturnal movement, 118, 

307,313 

— — ^/niffrans, sleep of leaves, 

OrUgttii, cirenmnntation of 

flower-stems, 224 

, sleep of large leaves, 827 

— — ^ diameter of plant at night, 

, large leaflets affected by bright 

sunsliine, 447 

Plumierii, sleep of leaves, 327 

purpurea, exposure of leaflets 

at night, 293 

— rotea, circnmnutation of ooty- 
ledous, 23, 24 
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Pluxieohu multifiorut, movement of 
radicles, 21> 

, of young radicle, 72 

, of tiypoootyl, »l, 93 

, Beusitlveneas of apex of radicle, 

163-1U7 

, to moist air, 181 

, cauterisation and grease on 

the tips, 535 

, nocturnal movement of loaves, 

3C8 

, nyotitropio movement of the 

first unifoliate leaves, 897 

Roxharghii, oflbet of bright 

sunshine on first leaves, 145 

, tulijuru, 93 

, sleep of leaves, 318 

, vertical sinking of leaflets at 

night, 368 

Pbyllanihus Nintri, sleep of leaf- 
lets, 388 

Unoidet, sleep of leaves, 

387 

Pilocermt UouUelii, rudimentary 
cotyledons, 97 

Pimelia tpeciabilu, sleep of leaves, 
387 

Pincers, wooden, through which 
the radicle of a bean was allowed 

Piniu au$triaea, cirenmnutation of 
leaves, 251, 252 

Nordmanniana, nyotitropio 



hypooutyl, 56 

— — , movement of two opposite 
cotyledons, 57 

, circumnutation of young leaf, 

250, 251 

, epinastio downward move- 
ment of young leaf, 270 

Pittia ttraiiuUt, movement of 
leaves, 255 

Ptsum saft'tmm, sensitiveness of 
apex of radicle, 158 

, tips of radicles cauterised 

transversely, 534 

Plants, sensitiveness to light, 
449; hygroscopic movements oi; 



Plants, climbing, circumnutation of, 
264 ; movements of, 559 

, mature, circumnutation of, 

201-214 

Pliny on the sleep-movements of 
plants, 280 

Plunibago Capen»i», circumnutation 
of stem, 208, 209 

Poinciam OiUitsii, sleep of leaves, 
368 

Polygonum avieulare, loaves vertical 
at night, .387 

convolvulus, sinking of the 

leaves at night, 318 
Pontederia (sp.?), circumnutation 
of loaves, 256 

Porlieria hygrometrica, cirenm- 
nutation and nyctitropic move- 
ments of petiole of leaf, 335, 

, effect of watering, 336-338 

, leaflets closed during the day, 

413 

Portulaca oleraeea, effect of .^i- 

Primula Sinensit, conjoint circum- 
nutation of hypocotyi and coty- 
ledon, 45, 46 

Pringsheim on the injury to chloro- 
phyll, 446 

Prosopit, nyctitropic movements of 
ieaflots, 374 

Ptoralea aeaulit, nocturnal move- 
ments of leaflets, 354 
Pltris aquilina, rachis of, 86 
Pulvini, or joints; of cotyledons, 
112-122; influence of, on the 
movements of cotyledons, 313; 
effect on nyctitropic movements, 
396 



Quereut (American sp.), ciroumnu- 
tatiou of young stem, 53, 54 

robur, movement of radicles, 

54, 55 

, sensitiveness of apex of 

radicle, 174-176 
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Qutrcut utVeiw, manner of germina- 
tion, 85, 557 



B. 

Badiation at night, effect of, on 
leaves, 284-286 

Badiclee, manner in which they 
penetrate the gronnd, 69-77 ; cir- 
enmnutation of, 69 ; experiments 
with split sticks, 74 ; with 
wooden pincers, 75 ; sensitiveness 
of apex to contcict and other irri- 
tants, 129 : of Vicia faba, 132- 
158; various experiments, 135- 
140 ; summary of results, 143-151; 
power of an irritant on, com- 
pared with geotropism, 151-154 ; 
sensitiveness of tip to moist 
air, 180 ; with greased tips, 
185 ; effect of killing or injtuing 
the primary radicle, 187-191; 
curvature of, 193; affected by 
moisture, 198; lip alone sensitive 
to geotropism, 540; protrusion 
and cirenmnntation in a germina- 
ting seed, 548; tip highly sen- 
sitive, 550 ; the tip acts like the 
brain of one of the lower animals, 
673 

, secondary, sensitiveness of 

the tips in the bean, 154 ; become 
vertically geotropic, 186-191 
Ramey on the movements of the 
cotyledons of Mimota pudua, 
and Clianthut Dampieri at night, 
297 

Sanuneultu Ficaria, mode of 
breaking through the gruimd, 
86,90 

, single cotyledon, 96 

, effect of lateral light, 484 

Baphanus tatha, sensitiveness of 
apex of radicle, 171 

, sleep of cotyledons, 301 

Rattan, Mr., on tl>e germination of 
the seeds of Megarrhiza Cali/or- 
niea, 82 

Relation between ciremnnutation 
and heliotropism, 435 



Beteda odorata, hypocotyl of seed- 
ling slightly heliotropic, 454 

Reversion, due to mutilation, 190 

Bhiptaliz camyiha, rudimentary co- 
tyledons, 97 

Bicinut Borbmiientii, circumnuta- 
tion of arched hyp<x!otyl, 53 

Bobinia, effect of bright sunshine 
on its leaves, 445 

pmidzmeacia, leaflets vertical 

at night, 355 

Rodier, M., on the movements of 
CeratophyUum demrrtum, 211 

Royer, Oh., on the sleep-movements 
of planta 281, n. ; on the sle^ of 
leaves, 318 ; the leaves of Medi- 
eago maculata, 345 ; on liVstarta 
Sinentu, 354 

Bubm idoeus (hybrid) circumnuta- 
tion of stem, 205 

, apogeotropic movement of 

stem, 498 

Ruiz and Pavon, on Porlieria by- 
grometrim, 336 



Sachs on “ revolving nutation,” 1 ; 
intimate connection between tur- 
gescence and growth, 2, n. ; coty- 
ledon of the onion, 59 ; eidapta- 
tion of root-hairs, 69 ; the move- 
ment of the radicle, 70, 72, 73; 
movement in the hypoootyls of 
the bean, &c., 91 ; sensitiveness 
of radicles, 131, 145, 198; sensi- 
tiveness of the primary radicle 
in the bean, 155; in the com- 
mon pea, 156; effect of moist 
air, 180; of killing or injuring 
the primary radicle, 186, 187 ; 
circumnutation of flowei^stems, 
225; cpinasty, 268; movements 
of leaflets of Tr^oUum incar- 
natum, 350; action of light in 
modifying the periodio move- 
ments of leaves, 418 ; on geotro- 
pism and heliotropism, 4% n. ; 
on Tropaolum megiu, 453 ; 
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on the hypoontyls slightly helio- 
tropic, and stems strongly upho- 
liotropic of the ivy, 453; he- 
liotropism of radicles, 482 ; ex- 
periments on tips of radicles 
of bean, 523, 524 ; curvature of 
the hypocotyl, 555 ; resemblance 
bet'^een plants and animals, 
571 

Sarracenia purpurea, circnmnuta- 
tion of young pitcher. 227 
Sazifraga samientosa, circiun- 
nutation of an inclined stolon, 
218 

Sehrankia aeuleata, nyotitmpio 
movement of the pinnae, 381, 
403 

uneir^ata, nyctitropic move- 
ments of leaflets, 381 
Seeurigera coronilla. nocturnal 
movements of leaflets, 352 
Seed-capsules, burying of, 513 
Seed-coats, mptnre of, 102-106 
Seedling plants, circumnutating 
movements of, 10 
Selaginella, cirenmnutation of, 258 

Krauteii (?), cirenmnutation of 

young plant, 66 

8ida napa-a, depression of leaves at 
night, 322 

, no pulvini^ 322 

retusa, vertical rising of leaves, 

322 

rhovnhi folia, sleep of cotyledons, 

308 

, sleep of leaves, 314 

, vertical rising of leaves, 322 

, no pulvinus, 322 

, cirenmnutation and nycti- 
tropic movements of leaf of young 
plant, 322 

, nyctitropic movement of 

loaves, 897 

Siegeebeckia orientalie, sleep of 
leaves, 319, 384 

Siuapis aU>a, hypocotyl bending to- 
wards the light, 461 

, transmitt^ effect of light on 

radicles, 482, 483, 567 
, growth of radicles in dark- 
ness, 486 



Sinapi* nigra, sleep of cotyledons, 
301 

Smilax aepera, tendrils aphelio- 
tropie, 451 

Smilhia P/undii, non - sensitive 
cotyledons, 127 

, hyponastio movement of the 

onrvrf summit of the stem, 274- 
276 

, cotyledons not sleeping at 

night, 308 

, vertical movement of leaves, 

856 

Mnsitira, sensitiveness of coty- 
ledons to contact, 126 

, sleep of cotyledons, 808 

Sophora chryoophylla, leaflets rise at 
night, 368 

Solanum dulcamara, circumnnta- 
ting stems, 266 

lyeopersieum, movement of 

hypocotyl, 50 

, of cotyledons, 50 

, effect of darkness, 124 

, rising of cotyledons at night. 



, hellotropio movements of 

hypocotyl, 421 

, effect of an intermittent light, 

457 

, rapid helintropism, 461 

palinacanthum, cirenmnu- 

tation of arched hypocotyl, 51, 



, of cotyledon, 51 

, ellipses described by hypo- 
cotyl when erect, 107 
— , nocturnal movement of ooty- 

IaA— . one ^ 




Sphoerophyta taUola, rising of 
leaflets, 355 

Spirogyra prineept, movements of. 



259 , ». 

Stahl, Dr., on the effect of Mci- 
dium on shoot, 189; on the in- 
flwnce of tight on swarm-spores. 

Stadia tarpedon, cirenmnutation 
of hypocotyl, 46, 47 
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Siapelia mrpedon, minute coty- 
ledons, 97 

Slellaria media, nocturnal move- 
ment of leaves, 297 
Stems, circumnutation of, 201-214 
Stolons, or liunners, circumnnta- 
tion of, 214-222, 558 
Strasburtter, on the effoet of liglit 
on spores of Hmmatoccus, 455, ». ; 
the influence of light on the 
Bvrarm-sporcs, 488 
Strawberry, stolons of the, eircnm- 
nutnte, but not atfeeted by mode- 
rate light, 454 

Strephium jlorilmndum, circumnu- 
tation and nyclilropic movement 
of leaves, 391, 392 



Tamarindui Indiea, nyctitropic 
movement of leaflets, 874 
Transversal - beliotropismus (of 
Frank) or diabeliotmpism, 438 
jfVffliw naiaru, unequal cotyledons, 
95. n. 

Tecoma radicatu, stems aphelio- 
tropie, 451 

Tephroeia curibiea, 351 
Terminology, 5 

Thalia dealbata, sleep of leaves, 
889 

, lateral movement of loaves, 

404 

Triehoeanthet antinina, notion of the 
peg on the radiolc, 104 
. nocturnal movement of coty- 
ledons, 304 

Trifolium, position of terminal leaf- 
lets at. night, 282 

ghhoium, with hairs protecting 

the soed-bewing flowers, 517 

glonundum, movement of 

ootylMons, 309 

iiicomotuitt, movement of 

cotyledons, 309 

Pannonicum, shape of first 

true leaf, 350, 415 



TBITICITJ. 

Trifdlmm pratenie, leaves esposed 
at night, 293 

repens, circumnutation of 

flowe^stera, 225 

, oirenmnutatingand epinastic 

movements of flower-stem, 276- 
279 

, nyctitropic movement of 

leaves, 349 

, circumnutation and nycti- 

tropio movemi'nts of terminal 
leaflets. 352, .353 

, sleep movements, 849 

resupiualum, no pulvini to 

cotyledons, 118 

, circumnutation of stem, 204 

, eUect of exposure at night, 

295 

, cotyledons not rising at 

night, 118, 309 

, circumnutation and nycti- 

tropic movements of terminal 
leaflets, 351, 352 

strictum, movements of coty- 
ledons at night, 116, 118 
, nocturnal and diurnal move- 
ments of cotyledons, 309-311, 
313 

, movement of the left-hand 

cotyledon, 316 

subterranetim, movement of 

flower-heads, 71 

, of colyl^ons at night, 116, 

118, 309 

, circumnutation of flower-stem, 

224, 225 

, cirenmnutntion and nycti- 
tropic movements of leaves, 350 

, number of ellipses in 24 

hours, 405 

, burying its flower-beads, 513, 

514 

, downward movement of pe- 
duncle, 515 

, circumnutating movement of 

peduncle, 51B 

Trigonella Cretiea, sleep of leaves, 
345 

Tritieum repens, underground 
shoots of, become apogeotropic. 
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Trilieum vulgare, sensitiveness of 
tips of radicle to moist air, 184 
Tro^olum majtu {?), sensitiveness 
of apex of radicle to contact, 167 

, cirnumnutation of stem, 264 

, influence of illumination on 

nyctitropic movements, :'l38-340, 
344 

, heliotropio movement and 

circnmnutation of epiootyl of a 
youne seedling, 428, 429 

, of an old intemode towards a 

lateral light, 480 

, stems of ve^ young plants 

highly heliotrnpic, of old plants 
slightly apheliotropio, 4.53 

, eflect of lateral light, 484 

minu$ (?), circumnutation of 

buried and arched epicotyl, 27 



Ul$x, or gorse, first-formed leaf of, 
415 

Uraria lagopm, vertical sinking of 
leaflets at uight, 863 

Vauchcr, on the burying of the 
fiower-hcuds of Trifolium tub- 
terrantum, 513; on the piuteo- 
tion of seeds, 517 

Terbena melindret (?), circumnuta- 
tion of stem, 210 

, aiiogootropio movement of 

stem, 495 



Ftcta faba, circumnutation of ra- 
dicle. 29, 30 

, of epicotyl, 81-33 

, curvature of hyi)Ocotyl, 92 

, sensitiveness of apex of ra- 
dicle, 132-134 

, of tlie tips of secondary ra- 
dicles, 154 

of the primary radiole above 

the apex, 135-158 

various experiments, 135-143 

, summary of results, 143-151 

, power of an irritant on, com- 



pared with that of geotropism, 
151-154 

Ft'cin faba, circumnutation of leaves, 
233-235 



, circumnutation of terminal 

leaflet, 235 

, effect of apogcotropism, 444 

, effect of amputating the tips 

of radicles, 523 

, regeneration of tips, 526 

, short exposure to geotropic 



, effects of amputating the tips 

obliquely, 528 

, of cauterising the tips, 529 

, of grease on the tips, 534 

Vines, Mr., on coll growth, 3 
Vries, De, on turgesceuce, 2 ; on 
epinasty and hyponasty, 6, 267, 
268; tile pratection of hypo- 
ootyls daring winter, 557 ; stolons 
apheliotropio, 108 ; tiio nycti- 
tropic movement of leaves, 283 ; 
the position of leaves influenced 
by epinasty, their own weiglit an(l 
apogeotropism, 440 ; apogeotro- 
pism in petioles and midribs, 443 ; 
the stolons of strawberrios, 454 ; 
the joints or pulvini of the Gra- 
minese, 502 



Watering, effect of, on Porlieria 
hugnmtirica, 336-338 
WelK ‘ Essay on Dew,’ 284, n. 
Wicsuer, Prof., on the circumnntn- 
tion of the hvpoootyl, 99, 100; 
on the hooked tip of climbing 
stems, 272 ; observations on the 
effect of bright sunshine on 
cMorophyll in leavn^ 446; the 
effects of an intermittent light, 
4S7 ; on aerial roots, 486 ; on 
si^iol adaptations, 490 
14'ig«ndio, movement of leaves, 248 
Williamson, Prof, on loaves of 
Drotera Capentit, 414 
Wilson, Mr. A. S., on the move- 
ments of Swedish timnip leaves, 
230, 298 
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Wiukler on the protection of seed- 
lings, 108 

Witt aria Sinentie, leaflets depressed 
at night, 854 

, circnmnntation with lateral 

light, 452 

Z. 

Zm Mayt, oironmnntation of coty- 
ledon, 64 



Zea Mayn, geotropic movement of 
radicles, 65 

, sensitiveness of apex of ra- 
dicle to contact, 177-17!) 

, secondary radicles, 179 

, heliotropic movements of 

seedling, 64, 421 

, tips of radicles cauterised, 

589 

Znkal, on the movements of ^pini- 
lina, 259, n. 
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